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THE LAIRD OE NOKLA¥. 



CHAPTER I. 



Thk h-Onse of Norlaw stands upon tlie slope of a low hill, 
cnder shelter of the three mystic Eildona, aod not very far 
from that little ancient town which, in the language of the 
author of " Waverley," is called Kennaquhair. 

A low, peaceable, fertile slope, bearing trees to its top- 
most height, and coi-n on its shoulders, with a little river 
ninning by its base, which manages, after many circuits, to 
wind, its way into Tweed. The house, which is built low 
upon the hill, is two stories in front, but, owing to the un- 
equal level, only one behind. The garden is all at the back, 
where the ground is sheltered, but in front, the green, 
natural surface of the hill descends softly to the water with- 
out any thing to break its verdure. There are clumps of 
ti-eea on each side, straying as nature planted thehi, but 
nothing adorns the sloping lawn, which is not called a lawn, 
nor used for any purposes of ornament by the household of 
Horlaw. 

Close by, at the right hand of this homely house, stands 
an extraordinary foil to its serenity and peaeefulness. The 
old castle of Norlaw, gaunt and bare, and windowleas, not 
a towered and battlemented pile, but a straight, square, 
savage mass of masonry, with windows pierced high up in 
its walls in even rows, like a. prison, and the gray stone-work 
helow, as high under the first range of windows as the roof 
of tlie modem house, i-ising up blank, like a rook, without 
the slightest break or opening. To see this strange old 
rain, in the veiy heai't of the peaceftil country, without a 
feature of nature to correspond with its sullen sti'ength, nor 
a circumstance to suggest the times and the danger which 
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made that necessary, is the strangest thing in the world ; all 
the more that the ground has no speoial capacities for 
defense, arid that the castle is not a picturesque baronial 
accumulation of turrets and battlements, but a big', austere, 
fortified dwelling-house, which modern engineering could 
make an end of in half a day. 

It showed, however, if it did nothing better, that the 
Livingstones were knights and gentlemen, in the day when 
the Border waa an unquiet habitation— and for this, if for 
nothing else, was held in no little honor by the yeoman 
Livingstone, direct descendant of the Sir Rodericks and Sir 
Anthonys, who iarmed the remmns of his paternal property, 
and dwelt in the modern house of Norlaw. 

This house was little more than a fai-m-house in appear- 
ance, and nothing more in reality. The door opened into a 
Hquare hall, on either side of which was a large room, with 
three deep-set windows in each ; four of these windows 
looked out upon the lawn and the water, while one broke 
each comer of the outer wall. On the side nearest the 
castle, a little behind the front level of the house, was an 
" outshot," a little wing built to the side, which formed the 
kitchen, upon the ever-open door of which the corner win- 
dow of the common family sitting room kept up a vigilant, 
inspection. A plentiful number of bed-chambers ap-atairs 
were reached by a good stair-case, and a gallery which en- 
ciroled the hall ; the architecture was of the moat monoto- 
nous and Kmple regularity ; so many windows on one side 
soberly poising so many windows on the other. The stair- 
case made a rounded projection at the back of the house, 
which was surmounted by a steep httle turret roof, blue- 
slated, and hearing a tiny vane for its crown, after the 
feshion of the countryside ; and this, which glimmered 
pleasantly among the garden fruit trees when you looked 
down from the top of the hill^ — -and the one-storied projec- 
tion, which was the kitchen, were the only two features 
which broke the perfect plainness and uniformity of the 
house. 

But though it was July when this history begins, the 
flush of summer — and though the sunshine was sweet upon 
the trees and the water, and the bare old walls of the castle, 
there was little animation in Norlaw. The blinds were 
drawn up in the east room, the best apartment — though 
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the sun streamed in at tho end window, and " 
waa not wont to leave her faYoi'ite carpet to the tender 
mercies of that bright intruder ; and the blinds were down 
in the dining-room, which nobody had entered this morning, 
and where even the Mistress's chair and little table in the 
comer window could not teep a vicarious watch upon the 
titchen door. It was not needful ; the two maids were 
very quiet, and not disposed to amuse themselves. Marget, 
the elder one, who was the byrewoman, and had responsi- 
bilities, went about the kitchen very'solemnly, speaking 
with a gravity which became the occasion ; and Janet, who 
was the house-servant, and soft-hearted, stood at the table, 
washing cups and saucei-s, very slowly, and with the most 
elaborate care, lest one of them should tingle ujjon the 
other, and putting up her apron very often to wipe the 
tears from her eyes. Outside, on the broad stone before 
the kitchen door, a little ragged boy eat, crying bitterly — 
and po one else was to be seen about the house. 

" Jenny," said the elder maid, at last, " give that bMrn a 
piece, and send him away. There's enow of us to greet — 
for what we're a' to do for a puir distressed family, when 
Mnce the will o' God's accomplished this day, I canna tell," 

"Oh, woman, dinoa speak! he'll maybe win through," 
cried Jenny, with renewed. tears. 

Marget was calm in her superior knowledge. 

"I ken a death-bed from a sick-bed," she said, with 
solemnity ; " I've seen them batth — and weel I kent, a week 
come the morn, that it was little good looking for the doc- 
tor, or wearying aye for his physic time, or thinking the 
next draught or the nest pill would do. Eh sirs I ane canna 
see when it's ane's ain trouble ; if it had been ony ither 
man, the Mistress would have kent as weel as me." 

"It's an awfu' guid judge that's never wrang," said 
Jenny, with a little impatience. "He's a gcsid faither, and 
a guid msuster ; it's my hope he'll cheat you a' yet, baith 
the doctor and yon." 

Marget shook her head, and went solemnly to a great 
wooden press, which almost filled one side of the kitchen, 
to get the "piece" which Jenny showed no intention of 
bestowing upon the child at the dgor. Pondering for a 
moment over the basket of oat cakes, Mai-get changed her 
mind, and selected a fine, thin, fiour one, from a little pile. 
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"It's next to funeral bread," elie said to herself, in vindi- 
cation of iier choice ; " Tammie, my man, the maister would 
be oae better if ye godd raak' the water gi-it with tears — 
run awayhame, lilte a good bairn; tell your mother neither 
the Mistress nor me will forget her, and ye can say, I'll let 
her ken ; and there's a piece to help ye hame." 

" I dinna want ony pieces — I want to ken if he's better," 
said the boy ; " my m.other said I wasna to come back till 
there was good news." 

" Whisht, sirrah, he'll bear you on his death-bed," said 
Marget, " but it'll no do ^oti ony hai-m, b^rn ; the Mistress 
will aye mind yom- mother ; take your piece and run away." 
^- The child's only answer was to bury his face in his hands, 
and break into a new fit of crying. Marget came in again, 
discomfited ; after a while she took out a little wooden cup 
of milk to him, and set it down upon the stone without a 
woi-d. She was not sufficiently hai'd-hearted to froivn upon 
the child'a grief 

"Eh, woman Jenny !" she cried, after an interval, " to 
think a man' could have so little pith, and yet get in like 
this to folk's hearts !" 

"A3 if ye didna ken the haill tale," cried Jenny, with in- 
dignant tears, "how the maister found the wean afield with 
hia broken leg, and carried him hame — and how there's ever 
been plenty, baith milk and meal, for thae puir orphants, 
and Tammie's schooling, and aye a kind word to mend a' — 
and yet, foraooth, the bdrn maunna greet when the mais- 
ter's at his latter end I" 

" We'll a' have cause," said Marget, abruptly ; " three 
bonnie lads that might be knights and earls, evety one, and 
no' a thing but debt and dool, nor a trade to set their hand 
to, Haiia yer peace !: — do ye think there's no trade but 
bakers and tailoi's, and the hkeo'that? and there's Hunt- 
ley, and 'Patie, and Cosmo, my bonnie bairns ! — there never 
was three Livingstones like them, nor three of ony other 
name as fer as Tyne runs — and the very bau'n at the door 
h^ miiokle to look to as they!" 

" But it's nae concern o^ yours, or o' mine. I'm sure the 
maister was aye very good to me,"Baid Jenny, retuiug into 
teal's, and a non aequitur. 

" No, that's true — it's nao concern o' youi^ — pou're no' 
au auld servant like me," sdd her companion, promptly, 
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"but for mysel' I've sung to them a' in their cradles; I 
would work for them with my hands, and thankfiil ; but I 
wonldna desire that of them to let the like o' me work, or 
the Mistress toil, to keep them in idleset. Ka, woman — 
I'm jealous for my bairna — I would break my heart if Hunt- 
ley was content to be just like his fatter ; if either the Mis- 
tress or ths lads will listen to me, I'll gie my word to send 
them a' away." 

" Send them away — and their motber in mourning ? Oh, 
my patience ! what for ?" 

" To make their fortune," sai3 Marget .*nd she bun" the 
great pot on the gieat iion hook above th fi w th t 

of heioie gestuie, which mi^^ht have b am si d 

other ciicumstance'! — foi Mirget belie I m k 1 
tunes, and ha<l the impulse of mignih t h [ t h 
heart. 

"Eh, woman' jou le hiid hearted," dh fl m 
panion, " to blamo the Maistei at hie la t anl |1 t 1 
the Mistress her laae in the world! Iw it m k th m 
abide with her to comfort her, if it was 

Marget made no answer — she bad comt t d h It w th 
the flush of fancy which pictured these three sons of the 
house, each completing hia triumph — and she was the hrre- 
woman and had to consider the cattle, and cherish as mach 
as remained of pastoral wealth in this impoverished house. 
She went out with her dark printed ^own carefully " kilted" 
over her red and blue striped petticoat, and a pail in her 
hand. She was a woman of forty, a farm servant used to 
out-of-door work and homely ways, and had neither youth nor 
sentiment to soften her manners or enlarge her mind. Yet 
her heart emote her when she thought of the father of the 
house, who lay dying while she made her criticism upon 
him, true though it was. 

"Has be no' been a good master to me? and would I 
spare tears if they could ease himf" sho said to herself, aa 
she rubbed them away from her eyes. " But folk can greet 
in the dark when there's no work to do," she added, per- 
emptorily, and so went to. her dairy and her thoughts. 
Tender-hearted Jenuy cried in the kitchen, doing no good 
to any one ; hut up-stairs in the room of death, where the 
family waited, there were still no teai's. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



Haip a mile below Iforlaw, " as Tyne rung," stood tho 
village of Kirkbride. Tyne was but one of the many undis- 
tinguished Tynes which water the south of Scotlaiid and 
the north of England, a clear trout . stream, rapid and 
brown, and lively, with linns and pools, and bita of wood- 
land belonging to it, which the biggest brother of its name 
could not excel; and Kirkbride also was but one of a host 
of Kirkbridcs, which preserved through the country, long 
after every stone of it had mouldered, the name of some 
little chapel raised to gt. Bridget. This was an irregular 
hamlet, straggling over two monnds of rising ground, be- 
tween which Tyne had been pleased to make a way for hmi- 
self The morsel of village street was on one bank of the 
water, a row of irregular houses, in the midst of which 
flourished two shops ; while at the south end, as it was called, 
a little inn projected across the road, giving, with this corner, 
and the open space which it sheltered, an air of village co- 
yness to the place which its size scarcely warranted. The 
other bank of the water was well covered with trees — 
drooping birches and alders, not too heavy in their foliage 
to hide the half dozen cottages which stood at different 
elevations on the ascending road, nor to vail at the summit 
the great jargonel pear-tree on the gable wall of the manse, 
which dwelt upon that height, looking down paternally and 
with authority upon the houses of the.village. The church 
was flirther back, Ani partially hidden by trees, which, see- 
ing this edifice wag in the prevailing fashion of rural Scot- 
tish churches— a square bara with a little steeple stuck upon 
it — was ail the better for the landscape. A spire never 
comes amiss at a little distance, when Nature has fair play 
and trees enough — and the hillock, with its foliage and its 
cottages, its cozy manse and spire among the trees, filled with 
thoughts of rm'al felicity the stray anglers who came now 
and then to fish in Tyne and consume the produce of their 
labor in the gable parlor of the Norlaw Arms. 

The doctor had just passed through the village. On his 
way he had been assailed by move than one inquiry. The 
sympathy of the hamlet was strong, and its curiosity 
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neighborly, — and more than one woman retired into hev 
cottage, shaking her head over the newa she received. 

" Keep US a' 1 Korlaw I I mind him afore he could 
either walk or speak — and then I waa in service, in the auld 
mistress's time, at Me'mar," said one of the village grand- 
mothers, who stood upon the threshold of a very Uttle 
house, where the village mangle was in operation. The 
old woman stood at the door, looking after tho doctor, as 
he trotted off on his stout pony ; she wag speaking to her- 
self, and not to the little audience behind, upon whom, how- 
ever, she turned, as the wayfarer disappeared from hor eyes, 
and laying down her bundle on the table, with a sigh, 
"Eh, Merran Ha3tie!"Bhe exclaimed, "he's been guid to 
you." 

The person thus addressed needed no fiirthci- inducement 
to put hei' apron to hev eyes. The room was very small, 
half occupied by the mangle, which a strong countiy giii 
was turning ; and even in this summer day the apartment 
waa not over bright, seeing that the last arrival stood in the 
doorway, and that the little window was half covered by a 
curtain of coarse green gauze. Two other village matrons 
had come with then- " claes," to talk over the danger of 
their neighbor and landlord, and to comfort the poor widow 
who had found an active benefactoi- in " Jif orlaw." She 
was comforted, grateful and grieved though she waa ; and 
the gossips, though they looked grave, entered con amore 
into the subject ; what the Mistress was likely to do, and 
how the family would be "left." 

" My man says they'll a' be roupit, baith stock and plen- 
ishing," said the liiason's wife. "Me'mar himsel' gave our 
John an insight into how it waa. I judge he maun have 
lent Norlaw siUer ; for when he saw the dry-stane dike, 
where his ground march^ with Horlaw, he gave ane of his 
hnmphs, and says he to John, ' A guid kick would drive it 
down ;' says he, ' it'll last out 7tis time, and for my part, I'm 
no a man for small fields;' so grannie, there's a family less, 
you may say already, in the country-side." 

"I'll tarry till I see it," said the old woman ; " the ane of 
his femily that's likest Korlaw, is his youngest son ; and if 
Me'mar himsei', or the evil ane, his marrow, get clean the 
better of Huntley and Patviek, not to say the Mistress, it'll 
be a marvel to me," 
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*■ Norlaw was aye an. unthrLft," said Mrs. Micklo, who 
kept the grocev's shop in Kirhbi-ide ; " nobo3y could tel!, 
when he was a young man, how he got through hia siller. 
It aye burnt his pockets till he got it spent, and ye never 
could say what it was on." 

" Oh, whiaht !" exclaimed the widow ; " me, and the like 
of me, can tell well what it was on," 

" Hand a' your tongues," said the old woman ; " if any 
body kens about Noriaw,, it's me ; I was bairn's-maid at 
Me'mar, in the time of the auld mistresiS, aa a' the town 
kens, and I'm weU acquaint with a' his pedigree, and mind 
him a' hia life, and the truth's just this, whatever any body 
may say. He didna get hia aio fancy when he was a young 
lad, and he's never been the same man ever sinsyne." 

" Eh 1 was Noriaw crossed ia love ?" s^d the girl at the 
mangle, staying her grinding to listen ; " but I'm no sorry 
for him ; a man that wasna content with the Misti-esa doeaiia 
deserve a good wife." 

"Ay, lass ; you're comiog to have your ain thoughts ou 
such like mattei-a, are ye ?" said the old woman ; " but take 
you my word, Sasie, that a woman may be the fairest and 
the f^thfa'est that ever stood on a hearthstane, but if she's 
no her man's fancy, she's nae guid there." 

" Susie's very right," said the mason's wife ; " he wasna 
biate ! for a better wife than the Mistress never put her hand 
into ony house wifeskep, and it's her that's to be pitied with 
a man like yon ; and our John says — " 

" I keut about Noriaw before ever yoa were born, or 
John either," s^d the , old woman ; " and what I say's fac, 
and what you say's fancy. Noriaw had never a thought in 
his head, from ten to iive-and-tweoty, but half of it was for 
auld Me'mar's ae daughter. I'm no saying he's a strong 
man of his nature, like them that clear their ain road, or 
make their aia fortune ; but he might have held his ain bet- 
ter than he's ever done, if he had been matched to his fancy 
when he was a young lad, and had a' hia life before him ; 
thafs just what I've to say." 

" W eei, grannie, its aivfu' hard," said the mason's wife ; 
"the Mistress was a bonnie woman ia her day, and a spirit 
that would face onything ; and to wear out her life for a man 
that w£sna heeding about her, and be left in her piime a dow- 
erlesa widow 1 — Ye may say what ye like — but I wouidna 
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thole the like for the best man in the countiy-side, let alone 
Novlaw." 

" Naebody would, if they bent," said tho oracle, " but 
what's a woman to do, if she's married and bound, and 
bairos at her foot, before she ever finds out what's been ly- 
ing a' the time in her man's heart?" 

" Then it was just a shame 1" cried Susie, at the mangle, 
with tears in her eyes ; " a burning shame ! Eh Grannie, to 
find it out then! I would rather dee!" 

" Ay, ay," said the old woman, shakicg her head ; " young 
folk think so — ^but that's life.". 

" I'll never think weel of Norlaw again — I'll never believe a 
lad mair 1 they might be thinking ony mischief in their heart," 
cried Soaie, hastily patting up her p^rticulav bundle, and 
dashing a tear off her hot cheek, " They can greet for him 
that likes ; I'll think of naebody bat the Mistress — no me !" 

Whereupon this keen sympathizer, who had some thoughts 
of her own on the. matter, rushed forth, disturbing the elder 
group, whose interest was calmer- and mofe speculative, 

" Aweel, aweel ! we're a' fi'ail and full of shortcomings," 
a^d the widow ; " but naebody kens how kind N orlaw nas 
been to me. My little Tammie's away somegate about the 
house now. I thought the bairn's heart would break when 
lie heard the news tii'st, I'm sure there's no one hour, night 
or day, that, he wouldna lay down his life for Norlaw." 

" He was aye a kind man and weel likit — most folk are 
that spend their siller free, and take a' thing eaay,'^ said Mrs. 
Mickle, with a sigh which was partly for that weakness of 
human nature, and partly for the departing spirit. 

Then new customers began to come in, and the group dis- 
persed. By this time it was getting late in the afternoon, 
and John Mellerstone's wife had to bethink herself of her 
husband's supper, and Mrs. Mickle of her evening cup of 
tea. The sanliad begun to slant over the fiice of the brae 
opposite to them, brightening the drooping bushes with 
touches of gold, and glowing upon the white gable wall of 
the manse, obscured' with the wealthybranchea of its jargo- 
nel tree. The minister was making his way thoughtfully up 
the path, with his hat over his face a little, and hia hands 
under the square skirts of his ooat, never pausing to look 
down, as was his custom when his mind was at ease. He, 
too, had beea at Norlaw, and his thoughts were still there. 
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The sun was shining into the west chamber at ISTorlaw. 
It was the room immediately over the dining-room, a large 
apartment, paneled and painted in a faint green color, with 
one window to tho front and one to the aide of the house.- 
The side window looked inunediately upon tho old castle, 
and on the heavy masses of blunt-leaved ivy which hung 
in wild festoons everywhere from thia front of the ruin ; and 
the sun shone in- gloriously to the siek chamber, with a 
strange mockery of the weakness and the sorrow there. 
This bed was what. used to be called a "tent-bed," with 
heavy curtains of dark brown moreen, closely drawn at the 
foot, but looped op about the pillows. At the side nearest 
the sunshine, the Mistress, whose place had been there for 
weeks, stood by tho bed measuring ont some medicine for 
the sufferer. A fortnight's almost ceaseless watching had 
not sufficed to pale the cheek of health, or waste the vigot 
of this wife, who was so soon to be a widow. Her fresh, mid- 
dle-aged, matronly bloom, her dress careful and seemly, her 
ansious and troubled brow, where deep sohcitude and hope 
had scarcely given way to the dread certainty which every- 
body ei^e acknowledged, made a very strange contrasti' in- 
deed, to the wasted, dying, eager feoe which lay amon^ those 
pillows, with already that immovable yellow pallor on its fea- 
tures which never passes awa^ ; a long, thin hand, wasted 
to the bone, was on the coverlid, but the sufferer looked up, 
with his eager, large black eyes toward the medicine glass 
in his wife's hand with a singular eagerness. He knew, at 
last, that he was dying, and even in the aolemuity of those 
last moments, this weak, graceful mind, true to the instincts 
of its nature, thought with desire and anxiety of dying 
well. 

The three sons of the house were in the room watching 
with their mother. Huntley, who could scarcely keep still, 
even in the awe of this shadow of death, stood by the front 
window, often drawing close to the bed, but unable to con- 
tinue there. The second, who was his mother's son, a 
healthful, ruddy, practical lad, kept on tho opposite side of 
the bed, ready to help his mother in moving the patient. 
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And at the foot, concealed by the cnrtains, a delicate boy 
of fifteen, -with his face buried in his hands, aat upon an old 
square ottoman, observing nothing. This was Cosmo, the 
youngest and favorite, the only one of his childi-en ivho 
really resembled Norlaw. 

The caprice of change was strong npon the dying man ; 
he wanted hia position altered twenty times in half an hour. 
He had not any thing much to aay, yet he was hard to please 
for the manner of saying it; and longed, half in a human 
and tender yearning for remembrance, and half with the 
weakness of his character, that his children shouJd never 
forget these last words of his, nor the circumstances of hia 
dying. He was a good man, but he carried the defects 
of his personality with him to the very door of heaven. 
When, at last, the pillows were aiTauged round him, so as 
to raise him on his bed in the attitude he wished, he called 
his children, in hia trembling voice. Huntley came forward 
from the window, with a swelling heart, scarcely able to 
keep down the tears of hia first grief. Patrick stood by the 
bed-side, holding down his head, with a atubbom compo- 
sure — and Cosmo, stealing forward, threw himself on his 
knees and hid his sobbing in the coverlid. They were all 
on one side, and on the other stood the mother, the care on 
her brow blanching into conviction, and all her tremulous 
anxiety calmed with a determination not to disturb this last 
scone. It was the last. Hope could not stand before the 
look of death upon that face, 

"My sons," said Korlaw, "I am just dying; but I know 
where I am in this strait, trusting in my Saviour. Xou'll 
remember I said this, when I'm gone." 

There was a pause. Cosmo sobbed aloud in the silence, 
dinging to the coverlid, and Huntley's breast heaved high 
with a tumultuous motion — but there was not a word said 
to break the monologue of the father, who was going away. 

" And now you'll have no father to guide you further," 
he continued, with a strange pity for them in hia voice. 
"There's your mother, at my aide — as true a wife and as 
faithful, as ever a man had ibr a blessing. Boys, I leave 
your mother, for her jointure, the love you've had for me. 
Let her have it all — -all — make amends to her, Martha, 
I've not been the man I might have been to you." 

These last words were spoken in a tone of sudden com- 
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punctioii, strangely unlike the almost formal dignity of the 
first part of his address, and he tiiraed his eager, dying eyes 
to her, with a startled apprehendon of this truth, foreign to 
bH his previous tbonghte. - She could not have spoken, to 
save his Hfe. She took his hand between hers, with a low 
groan, and held it, looking at him with a pitiful, appealing 
lace. The self-accusation was like an injury to her, and he 
was persuaded to feel it bo, and to return to the current of 
his thoughts. 

" Let joar mother be your counselor ; she has ever been 
mine," he said once more, with his sad, dying dignity. "I 
say nothing abont your plans, because plans are ill adjuneta 
to a death-bed ; but you'll do your best, every one, and keep 
your name without blemish, and fear God and honor your 
mother. If I were' to speak for a'twelvemonth I could not 
find more to say." 

Again a pause ; hut this tiuie, besides the sobs of Cosmo, 
Patrick's tears were dropping, like heavy drops of rain, upon 
the side of the bed, and Huntley crushed the curtain in bis 
hand to suppoi-t himself, and only staid' here quite against 
his nature by strong compulsion of his will. Whether he 
deserved it or not, this man's fortune, all. his life, had been 
to be loved, 

"This night, Huntley will be Livingstone of tJoriaw," 
continued the father; "but the world is fading out of my 
sight, boys — only I mind, and yoa know, that things have 
gone ill with us for many a year — make just the beat that 
can he made, and never give up this house and tte old name 
of your fathers. Me'mai- will try his worat against you ; 
ay, I ought to say more ; but I'm weaiing faint — I'm not 
able ; you'll have to ask your mother. Martha, give "me 
something to keep me up a momeat more." 

She di'd BO hurriedly, with a look of pain ; but when he 
had taken a little wine, the sick man's eye wandered. 

"I had something . more to say," he repeated, ^nt!y; 
" never mind — your mother wiU tell you every thing ; — serve 
God, and be good to your mother, and mind that I die iu 
feith. Bairns, when ye come to your latter end, take heed 
to set your foot fast upon the rock, that I may find you all 
^ain." 

They thought he had ended now his farewell to them. 
They Md him down tenderly, and, with awe and hidden 
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tears, watched how the glow of sunset faded and the even- 
ing gray stole in over that palhd face which, for the moment, 
was all the world to their eyea. Sometimes, he smd a faint 
word to his wife, who sat holding his hand. He was coii- 
seions, and oalm, and depai-ting. His sins had been like a, 
child's sins — capricious, wayward, fancifal transgressions. 
He had never harmed any one but himself and his own 
household — remorsefa] recollections did not trouble him — 
and, weak as he was, all his life Jong he had kept tender in 
his heait a child's faith. He was dying like a Chi-istian, 
though not even his faith and comfort, nor the great 
shadow of death which. ha was meeting, could sublime his 
last hours out of nature. God does not always make a 
Christian's death-bed sublime. But he was fast going where 
there is no longer any weakness, and the calm of the even- 
ing rest was on the ending of his life. 

Candles had been brought softly into the room; the moon 
rose, the night wore on, but they still waited, Noone 
could withdraw from that watch, which it is agony to keep, 
and yet worse agony to be debaiTed from keeping, and 
when it was midnight, the pale face began to flush by 
intervals, and the fainting frame to grow restless and 
uneasy. Cosmo, poor boy, struck with the change, rose up 
to look at him, with a wild, sudden hope that he was 
getting better; but Coamo shrunk appalled at the sudden 
cry which burst as strong as if pei'fecE health had ottered 
it from the heaving, panting heart of his fether. 

"Huntley, Huntley, Huntley!" cried the dying man, but 
it was not his son he called, " Do I know her name ? She's 
but Maiy of Melmar — evermore Mary to me — and the will 
is there — in the mid chamber.. Aye ! — where is she ? — your 
mother will tell you all — it's too late for me." 

The last words were irresolute and confused, dropping 
back into the faint whispei-s of death. "When he began to 
speak, his wife had risen from her seat by the bed-side — her 
ciieeks flushed, she held his hand tight, and over the face of 
her tenderness came an indescribable cloud of mortification, 
of love aggrieved and impatient, which could not be con- 
cealed. She did not speak, but stood watching him, holding 
his hand close in her own, even after he was silent — and not 
even when the head sank lower down among the pillows, 
and the eyes grow dim, and the last hour came, did the 
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watcher resume the patient seat whicli she had kept ao 
long. She etood hy him with a mind disquieted, doing 
every thing that she could do — quick to see, and tender to 
minister; bat the sacramental calm of the vigil waa broken 
— and the widow still stood by the bed when the early sum- 
mer light came in over her shoulder, to show how, with the 
night, this life was over, and every thing was changed. 
Then she fell down by the bed-side, scarcely able to move 
her strMaed limbs, and struck to the heart with the chill of 
her widowhood. 

It wa3 all over — all over — and the new day, in a blaze of 
terrible sunshine, and the new solitude of life, were to begm 
together. But hev sona, as they were forced to withdraw 
from the room where one waa dead, and one lost Jn the first 
blind agony of a survivor, did not know what last pang of a 
long bitterness that was, which struck its final sting, to ag- 
gravate all her grievous trouble, into their mother's heart. 



CHAPTEK IV. 



Those slow days of houaehold gloom and darkness, when 
death lies in the house, and every thought and every sound 
still bears an involuntary reference to the solemn inmate, 
resting unoonacious of them all, went alowly over the roof 
ofNorlaw. Sunday came, doubly mournful; adayinwhich 
Scottish decorum demanded that no one ahould stir abroad, 
even to church, and which hung indescribably heavy in those 
curtained rooma, and throngh the unbroken stUbess of its 
leisure, upon the three youtha who had not even their moth- 
er's melancholy aociety to help them through the day. The 
Mistress was in her own room, closely shut up with her Bible 
and her sorrow, taking that first Sabbath of her widowhood, 
a solitary day of privilege and indulgence, for her own grief 
Not a sound waa audible in the house; Jenny, who could bo 
beat spared, and who waa somewhat afimd of the solemn 
quietness of Norlaw,had been sent away earlythis morning, 
to spend the Sabbath with her mother, in Kirkhride, and 
Marget sat alone in the kitchen, with a closed door and par- 
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tially shuttered -window, reading to herself half aloud from 
the hig Bible in her lap. In the pei-fect stillness it was pos- 
sible to hear the monotonous hum of her half-whiepering 
voice, and eometinies the dull fall of the ashes on the kitchen 
health, but not a sound besides. 

The blinds were all down in the dining-room, and the 
lower half of the shutters closed. Though the July sun 
made triumphant daylight even in spite of this, it was sach 
a stifling, closed-in, melancholy light, bright upon the upper 
walls and the roof, but dartened and close around the lads, 
that the memory of it never quite passed out of their hearts. 
This room, too, was paneled and pdnted of that dull drab 
color, which middle-class dining-rooms even now delight in ; 
there were no pictures on the wails, for the family of Nor- 
law were careless of ornaments, like most families of their 
country and rank. A dull small clock upon the black mar- 
ble mantel-piece, and a great china jar on the well-polished, 
old-fashioned sideboard, were the only articles in which any 
thing beyond use was even aimed at. The chairs were of 
heavy mahogany and hair-cloth — a portion of the long din- 
ing-table, with a largo leaf folded down, very near as black 
as ebony, and polished like a mirror, stood between the front 
windows— and the two round ends of this same dining-table 
stood in the centre of the room, large enough for family 
purposes, and covered with a red and blue table-covor. 
There was a heavy large chintz easy-chair at the fire-place, 
and a little table supporting a covered work-basket in the 
corner window — yet the room had not been used to look a 
du!l room, heavy and dismal though it was to-day. 

The youngest boy sat by the table, leaning over a large 
family Bible, full of quaint old pictures. Gosmo saw tEe 
pictures without seeing them — he was leaning both bis 
elbows on the table, supporting his head with a pair of long, 
fair hands, which his boy's jacket, which he had outgrown, 
left bare to the wrists. His first agony of grief had Mien 
into a dull aching; his eyes were observant of the f^ntest 
lines of those familiar wood-cuts, yet he could not have told 
what was the subject of one of them, though he knew them 
all by heart. He was fair-haired, pale, and delicate, with 
sensitive features, and dark eyes, like his father's, which had 
a strange efibct in contrast with the extreme lightness of his 
hair and complexion. He was the tender boy — the mother's 
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child of the household, and it was Cosmo of whom the vil- 
lage gossips Bpoke, when they took comfort in tlie thought 
that only his youngest son was like Worlaw. 

Hext to Coamo, sitting idly on a chair, watching how a 
stream of confined sunshine came in, overhead, at the side 
of the blind, was Huntley, the eldest son. He was very 
dark, very ruddy, with close curls of black h^r, and eyes 
of happy hazel-brown. Heretofore, Huntley Livingstone's 
principal characteristic had beeii a total incapacity to keep 
still, For many a year Marget had lamented over him, that 
he would not "behave himself" and even the Mistress had 
spoken her mind only too often on the same subject, 
Himtley would not join, with gravity and decorum, even 
the circle of evening visitors who gathered on nnftequent 
occasions round the fireside of Norlaw, He had perpetually 
something on hand to keep him in motion, and if nothing 
better was to be had, would rummage through lumber-room 
and femily treasury, hunting up dusty old. sets of newspapers 
and magazines, risking the safety of precious old hereditaiy 
parchments, finding a hundred forgotten trifles, which he 
had nothing to do with. So that it was rave, even on winter 
evenings, to find Huntley at rest in the family circle ; it was 
his wont to appear in it at intei-vals bringing something with 
him which had no right to be there — to be ordered on per- 
emptorily by his mother with the intruding article;, to be 
heard, all the evening through, knocking in n^ls, and put- 
ting up shelves for Marget, or making some one of the 
countless alterations, which had always to be made in hia 
own bed-chamber and private sanctuary; and finaUy, to re- 
appear foe the family woi-ship, duiing which he kept as still 
as his nature would permit, and the femily supper, at which 
Huntley's feats, in cutting down great loaves of bread, and 
demolishing oat-cakes, were a standing joke in the house- 
hold. This was the old Huntley, when all was well in ]Sfor- 
law. Now he sat still, watching that narrow blade of sun- 
shine, bm'ning in compressed and .close by the side of the 
blind ; it was like his own natui'e, in those early days of 
household giief. 

Patrick was a less remai-kable boy than either of hia bro- 
thers ; he was most like Himtley, and had the same eyes, 
and the same ciisp, short curls of black hair. But Patrick 
had a medium in him ; he did what was needful, with the 
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quickest practical aenae ; he was strong in his perception of 
nght and justice ; so strong, that the Quixotry oi boyish 
enthusiaam had never moved him; he was not, in short, a 
describable person ; at this present moment, he was steadily 
occupied with a volume of sermons ; they were extremely 
heavy metal, but Patrick went on wili them, holding fast his 
mind by that anchor of heaviness. It was not that hia 
gravity was remarkable, or bis spiritual appreciation great ; 
but something was needful to keep the apint afloat in that at- 
mosphere of death ; the boys had been " too well brought 
up" to think of profaning tiie Sabbath with light literatnre ; 
and amusing themselves while their father lay dead was a 
sin quite as heinous; So Patrick Livingstone read, with a 
knitted brow, sermons of the old Johnsonian period, and 
Oosmo pondered the quaint Bible woodcutSi and Huntley 
watched the sunshine ; and thoy had not spoken a word to 
each other for at least an hour. 

Huntley waa the first to break the ailence, 

*' I wish to-morrow were come and gone," he exclaimedj 
suddenly, rising np and taking a rapid turn through tlie 
room ; " a week of this would kill mo." 

Cosmo, looked up, with an almost feminine reproof in his 
teai-ful black eyes. 

," Well, laddie," Bind the elder brother; " dlnna look at 
me with these e'eii ! If it would have lengthened out his 
daya an hour, or saved him. a pang, would I have spared 
yeai-s to do it ? but what is he needing for all this gloom 
and silence now ?" 

" Nothing," said the second brother, " but the neighbors 
care, and so does my mother ; it's nothing, but it's all we 
can give — and he would have heeded and been pleased, had 
he thought beforehand on what we should be doing now." 

It was so true, that Huntley sat down again overpowered. 
Yes, he would have been pleased to think of every particular 
of the " respect" which belonged to the dead. The closed 
houses, the darkened rooms, uie funeral train ; that tender 
human spirit would have clung to every one of them in his 
thoughts, keeping the warmth of human sympathy close to 
Mm to the latest possibility, little, little though he knew 
about them now. 

" What troubles me is standing still,'' said Huntley, with 
a sigh, " I can not tell what's before us ; I don't think even 
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my mother knows; I believe it's worse tbaii we can think 
of; and we've neither friends, nor money, no,r influence. 
Here ai-e we three Liviogatones, and I'm not twenty, and 
we've debts in money to meet, and mortgages on the land, 
and nothing in the world but our hands and our heads, and 
what strength and wit God has given us, I'm not gi-umb- 
ling — but to think upon it all, and to think now that — that 
he's gone, and we're alone and for ourselves — and to sit 
still neither doing nor planning, it's that that troubles me !" 

" Huntley, it's Sabbath day T" said Cosmo. 

"Ay, I ken I it's Sabbath and rest, but not to us," cried the 
young man ; " here's me, that should have seen my way— 
I'm old enough — me that should have known where I was 
^oing, and bow X was going, and been able to spare a hand 
for you ; and I'm the biggest burden of all; a man without 
a trade to turn his hand to, a man without knowledge in 
his head or skill in his fingers — and to sit still and never 
say a word, and see them creeping down, day by day, and 
every thing put back as if life eonld be pat baok and wait. 
True, Patle ! what would yon have me do ?" 

" Make up your mind, and wait till it's time to tell it," 
said Patie, without either reproof or sympathy ; but Cosmo 
was more moved — ^he oame to his eldest brother with a sofb 
stop. 

"Huntley," said Cosmo, in the soft speech of their child- 
hood, " what makes ye speak about a trade, you that are 
Livingstone of Noilaw ? It's for us to gane and seek our 
fortunes ; you're the chief of your name, and the lands are 
yours — they canna ruin you, Huntley. I see the difference 
mysel', the folks see it in the eotintry-side ; and as for Patie 
and me, we'll seek our fortunes — we're only the youngest 
sons, it's our inheritance ; but Norlaw, and home, and the 
name, aro with you." 

This appeal had the strangest effect upon Huntley ; it 
seemed to dissipate in an instant all the impatience and ex- 
citement of the youth's griof ; he put his arm round Cosmo, 
with a sudden melting of heart and countenance. 

" Do ye hear him, Patie ?" cried Huntley, with tears ; 
"he thinks home's home forever, because the race has been 
here a thousand years; he thinks I'm a prince delivering 
ray kingdom ! Cosmo, the land's gone ; I know there's not 
an acre ours ailer to-morrow, I've found it out, bit by bit. 
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thongh nobody said a word ; but we'll save the house, and 
the old castle, if we should never have a penny over, for 
mother and you." 

The boy stared aghast into hia brother's face. The land ! 
it had been Cosmo's dream by night, and thought by day. 
The poetic child had made, indeed, a heroic kingdom and 
iilheritanoe out of that little patrimonial farm. Notwith- 
standing, he turned to Patie for confirmation, Ijut found no 
comfort there. 

"As you think best, Iluntley," said the second son, " but 
what is a name ? My mother will care little for Norlaw 
when we are gone, and the name of a landed family has 
kept us poor. I've found things out as well as you. I 
thought it would be best to part with all." 

" It was almost his last word," said Huntley, sadly. 

"Ay, bnt 'ho conld not tell," said the stout-hearted boy ; 
" he was of another mind from you or me ; he did not 
think that our strength and our lives were for better use 
than to be wasted on a word. What's Norlaw Castle to ua, 
more than a castle in a book ? Ay, Cosmo, it's true. 
Would you drag a burden of debt at Huntley's feet for tho 
sake of an acre of corn-land, or four old walls ? We've 
been kept down and kept in prison, us and oUr forbears, be- 
cause ot Kovlaw, I say we should go free." 

"And I," cried Cosmo, lifting his long, white hand in sud- 
den passion, " I, if Huntley does not care for the name, nor 
for my father's last wish, nor for tho house of our ancestors ; . 
I will never rest night nor day, though I break my heart or 
lose my life, till I redeem Norlaw !^' 

Huntley, whose arm still rested on tho boy's shoulder, 
drew him doser, with a look which had caught a tender, 
sympathetic, half-compassionate enthusiasm from his. 

"We'll save Norlaw for my father's son," said the elder 
brother; and, young as Htmtley was, he looked with eyes 
full of love and pity upon tins boy, who inherited more from 
bis father than nis name. Huntley had been brought up .in 
all the natural love and reverence of a weU-ordered family ; 
he knew there was weakness in his Other's character, beau- 
tiful, lovable, tender weakness, for which, somehow, people 
only seem to like him better. He had not permitted him- 
selt to see yet what harm and selfish unconsciousness of 
others that graceful temperament had hidden. He looked 
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at Cosmo, thinking as a strong mind thinlsa of tliat eonatitn- 
tion whicli is called poetic-^of the eensitive nature which 
would shrink from unkindnese, and the tender spiiit whicb 
could not bear the trials of the world ; and the lad's heart 
expanded over his father's son. 

Patio got up from.his diair, and went to the little book- 
case in the corner to look for another book of sermons. 
This boy could not blind his eyes, even with family affection. 
He loved his father, bnt he knew plainly, and in so many 
words, that his father had ruined their inheritance. He 
could not help seeing that this amiable tenderness bore no 
better fruit than selfishness or cruelty. He thouglit it would 
be right and just to all their hopes to part with even the 
name of Norlaw, But it was not bis concern ; he was ready 
to ^ve his opinion at the proper time, hut not to stand out 
unreasonably against the decision of his elder bi'other ; and 
when he, too, looked at Cosmo, it was with soberer eyes than 
those of Hnntley — not that he cared less for his father's son 
— but Patrick could not help seeing with those clear eyes oi 
his ; and what he feared to see was not the sensitive nature 
and the tender spirit, but the self-regard which lay beneath. 

Which of thorn was right, or whether either of them were 
right, this history will best show. 



OHAPTEB V. 



Sabbath night ; a July night, sweet with e 
and moonlight, and with no darkness in it ; the water run- 
ning soft with its quietest murmur, the thrush and blackbird 
beguiled to sing almost as late as the southland nightingale ; 
the scent of the late roses coming round the corner of the 
house on the feint breeze ; the stars clnstered in a little 
crowd over the gaunt castle walls, and in the distance the 
three weird Eild on s, standing out darkagainstthe pale azure 
blue and flood of moonlight ; a Sabbath evening with not a 
sound in it, save the sweetest sounds of nature, a visible holy 
blessmg of quiet and repose. 

But the table was spread in the dining-parlor at Horlaw ; 
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there was a basket of oat-eakes and flour " bannocks " upon 
the table, in a snowy napkin, and butter, and milk, and 
cheese, all of the freshest and most fragrant, the produce of 
their own lands. Two candles made a little spot of light 
upon the white table-eloth, but left all the rest of the room 
in dreary shadow. To see it was enough to tell that some 
calamity oppressed the house — and "when the widow came 
in, with her face of exhaustion, and eyes which could weep 
no more for very weariness, when the boys followed slowly 
one by one, and Marget coming in with the solemn, noiseless 
step, BO unusual to her, hovered about therd with all her por- 
tentous gravity, and unwonted attendance, it was not hard 
to conclude that they ate and drank under the shadow of 
death. The Mistress had not appeared that day, from, the 
early breakfast until now; it was the only time before or 
after when she faltered from the ways of common life. 

When they had ended the meal, which no one cared to 
taste, and when the lads began to think with some comfort, 
in the weariness of their youth, that the day at last was over, 
Mrs. Livingstone drew her chair away from the table, and 
looked at them all with the sorrowful tend erness of a mother, 
and a widow. Then, after a long interval, she spoke. 

" Bairns !" she said, with a voice which was hoarse with 
solicituie and weeping, " you're a' thinking what you're to 
do, and though it's the Sabbath day, I canna blame ye , but 
me, I'm but a weak woman — ^I could not say a word to coun- 
sel ye, if it was to save the breaking of my heart this day." 

" We never looked for it, mother. There's time enough ! 
do you think we would press our plans on you ?" cried the 
eager Huntley, who had been groaning but a few hours ago, 
at this compulsory delay- 

"N"a, I could not do it," s^d the mother,' turning her 
head aside, and drawing the hem of her apron through her 
fingers, while the tears dropped slowly out of her tired eyes ; 
" this is the last Sabbath day that Mm and mo will be under 
the same roof I canna speak to yoa, bairns ; I'm but a 
weak woman, and I've been his wife this five-and-tweoty 
years." 

After a pause, the Mistress dried her eyes, and went on 
hurriedly :— 

"But I ken ye must have your ain thoughts ; the like of 
you canna keep still a long summer day, though it is a Sab- 
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bath ; and, bairns, I've just this to say to you ; yo canna fear 
mail- than we'll have to meet. I'm thankful even that he's 
gane hame before the Btorm falls ; for you're a' young, and 
can stand a blast. There's plenty to do, and plenty to bear. 
I dinna forbid ye thinking, though it's Sabbath night, and 
death is among us ; but oh ! laddies, think in a godly man- 
ner, and ask a blessing — dinna 'darken the Sabbath with 
worldly thoughts, and him lying on his last bed up the 
stair 1" 

The boys drew near to her simultaneously, with a common 
impulse. She heard the rustle and motion of their youthful 
grief, but she still kept her head aside, and drew tightly 
through her fingers the hem of her apron. 

" The day after tho morn," continued the widow, " I'll be 
ready with all that I ken, and ready to hear whatever you 
think for yourselves ; think discreetly, andl'll no' oppose, 
and think soberly, without pride, for we're at the foot of the 
brae. And we've nae friends to advise us, bau-ns," continued 
the Mistress, raising her head a little with the very pride 
which she deprecated ; " we've neither kith nor kin to tako 
us by the hand, nor give us counsel. Maybe it's a' the better 
— for we've only Providence to trust to now, and ourselves." 

By this time she had risen up, and taking the candle which 
Patrick had lighted for her, she stood with the little flat 
brass sconce in her hand, and the light flickering over her 
face, still looking down. Yet she lingered, as if she had 
sotaething more to say. It burst from her lips, at last, 
suddenly, almost with passion. 

" Bairns ! take heed, in your veiy innermost heaits, that 
ye think no blame !" cried the widow ; and when she had 
said these words, hastened away, as if afraid to follow up or 
to weaken them by another syllable. WBen she was gone, 
the lads stood silently about the table, each of them with 
an additional ache in his heart. There was blame which 
naight be thought, which might be spoken; even she was 
aware of it, in the jealous regard of her early grief. 

"The Mistress has bidden you a' good night," said Mar- 
get, entering softly ; " ye've taen nae supper, and ye took 
nae dinner; how are ye to live and work, growing laddies 
like you, if you gang on at this rate? Ye mean to break 
my heart amang you. If ye never break bread, Huntley 
Livingstone, how will you get through the mom ?" 
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"I wiali it was over," cried Huntley, once more. 

"And so do I, Eh I bairns, .when I see those lilinds a' 
drawn down, it makes ray heart sick," cried Marget, " and 
grief its el's easier to tbole when ane has ane'a wark in hand. 
But I didna come to haver nonsense here. I oamo to bid 
ye a' gang to your beds, like good laddies. Te'll a' sleep ; 
that's the good of being young. The Mistress, I danr to 
aay, and even roysel', wOl not close an eye this night." 

"Would my mother lot you remain with her, Mai'get?" 
said Huntley; "I can't bear to think she's alone in her 
trouble. Somebody should have como to stay with her ; 
Katie Logan from the manse, perhaps. Why did not some 
one think of it before f " 

"Whisht! and gang to your beds," sfwd Mai-get; "no 
fremd person, however kindly, ever wins so fer into the 
Mistress's heart. If she had been blessed with a daughter 
of her ain, it might have been different. Na, Huntley, your 
mother wouldna put np with me. She's no ane to have 
either friend or servant tending on her sorrows. Some 
women would, but no' the Mistress ; and I'm o' the same 
mind mysel'. Gang to your beds, and get your rest, like 
good bairns; the morn will be a new day." 

" Shut up the house and sleep ; that's all we can do," said 
Cosmo ; " but I canna rest — and he'll never be another 
night in this house. Oh, father, father 1 I'U keep the watch 
for your sake !" 

"If he's in this house, he's here," said Patrick, suddenly, 
to the great amazement of his hearers, moved for once into 
a higher imagination than any of them ; " do you hear me 
Cosmo? if he's out of heaven, he's here ; he's no' on yon 
bed dead. It's no' him that's to be carded to Dryburgh. 
Watching's past and done, unless he watches us ; he's either 

" Eh, laddie I God bless you, that's true !" cried Marget, 
moved into sudden tears. There was not composure enough 
among them to add another word; they went to their 
rooms aOently, not to disturb their mother's solitude. But 
Huntley could not rest ; he came softly down stairs again, 
through the darkened house, to find Marget sitting by the 
fire which she had just "gathered" to last all night, reading 
her last chapter in the big Bible, and stai'tled her by draw- 
ing the bolts softly aside and stepping out into the open air. 
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"I must breathe," the lad said with a voice full ofhroken 
sobs. 

The night was like a night of heaven, if such a glory is, 
where all glories are. The moon was more lavish in her 
full, mellow splendor, than she had ever beea before, to 
Huntley's eyes ; the sky seemed as light as day, almost too 
luminous to show the stars, which were there shining softly 
in myriads, though you could scai'cely see them; and the 
water flowed, ana the trees rustled, with a perfection of 
still music, exquisite, and silent, and beyond description, 
which Katnve only knows when she is alone. The youth 
turned back again with a sob which eased his heart. Out 
of doors nothing but splendor, glory, a beatitude calm and 
fall as heaven ; >rithin, nothing bnt death and the presence 
of death, heavy, like a pall,. upon the house and all its 
inmates. He went back to his rest, with the wonder of 
humanity in his heart; when, God help us, should this 
terrible difference be over ? when should the dutifal crea- 
tion, expanding thus, while the rebel sleeps, receive once 
more its fullest note of hai'mony, its better Eden, the race 
for whom sin and sorrow has ended for everm.ore ? 



CHAPTEK VI. 



The day of the funeral rose with a merciful cloud over 
its brightness — a sorrowful bustle was in the house of Nor- 
law ; some of the attendants of the burial tr^n were to 
return to dine, as the custom was, and Marget and Jenny 
were fully employed in the kitchen, with the a^istance of 
the mother of the latter, who waa a widow herself, full of 
sorrowful experience, and liked, as is not unusual in her 
class, to assist in the melancholy labors of such an " occa- 
sion." The east room was open for tho reception, of the 
funeral guests, and on the table were set out decanters of 
wine, and liberal plates of a delicate cake which used to bear 
the dismal title of funeral biscuit in Scotland. The widow, 
who put on for the first time to-day, the dress which 
henceforward she should wear all her life, kept her own 
apartment, where the wife of the principal ^rmer near, and 
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Catharine Logan, the minister's daughter, had joined her ; 
for though she would much rather have been left alone, uae 
and precedent were strong upon the Mistress, and she 
wonld not willingly have broken through any of the fomial 
and nnalterable eustoma of the country-side. The guests 
gathered gradually about the melancholy house ; it was to 
be " a great ftineral." As horseman after horseman arrived, 
the women in the kitchen looked out from the coraer of 
their closed shutters, with mournful pride and satisfaction; 
every household of any standing in the district came out to 
show "respect" to Norlaw — and even the widow in her 
darkened room felt a certain pleasure in the sounds which 
came softened to her ear, the horses' hoofs, the clash of 
stirrup and bridle, and the murmur of open-air voices, 
which even the "occasion" could not subdue beyond a 
certain measure. 

The lads were all assembled in the east room to receive 
their guests, and with them, the earliest arrival of all, was 
the minister, lending his kindly support and aid to Huntley, 
in this earliest and saddest exercise of his new duties as 
bead of the house. One good thing was, that the visit- 
ors did not feel themselves called upon to overwhelm the 
fatherless youth with condolences. A hearty grasp of 
rough hands; a subdued word of friendship and encourage- 
ment, as one by one, or in little clusters, those gi-eat rustic 
figures, all in solemn mourning, collected in the room, were 
all that " the family" were eaded upon to undergo. 

The hum of conversation which immediately began, sub- 
dued in, tone and grave in expression, but still conversa- 
tion such as rural neighbors use, interapersod with inqiu- 
ries and shakes of the head, as to how this household was 
"left," was a relief to the immediate mourners, though 
perhaps it was not much in accordance with the sentiment 
of the time. It was. etiquette that the wine and cake 
should be served to all present, and when all the guesf« 
were assembled, the minister rose, and called them to 
prayer. They stood in strange groups, those 'stalwart, 
ruddy southland men, about the table^one covering his 
eyes with his hand, one standing erect, with his head 
bowed, some leaning against the wall, or over the chairs. 
Perhaps eyes unaccustomed to such a scene might have 
thought there was little reverence in the fashion of this 
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funeral service ; but there was at least perfect silence, 
through which the grave voice of the minister rose steadily, 
yet not without a filter of personal emotion. It was not 
the solemn impersonal words which other churches say over 
every man whom death makes sacred. It was an individ- 
ual voice, asking comfort for the living, thanking God for 
the dead — and when tbat was done the ceremonial was so 
iar over, and Norlaw had only now to be carried to his 

All the preparations were thus far ac«ompIished. The 
three brothers and Dr. Logan had taken their place in the 
mourning coach ; some distant relatives had taken posses- 
sion of another; and tho bulk of the guests had mounted 
and were forming into a procession behind. Every thing 
had progi'essed thus far, when some sudden obstrnction be- 
came visible to the hoi-semen without. The funeral attend- 
ants closed round the hearse, the horses were seized by 
strangers, and their forward motion checked ; already the 
farmers behind, leaping from their horses, crowded on to 
ascertain the cause of the detention ; but the very fact of it 
was not immediately visible to the youths who were most 
interested. When the sudden contention of voices startled 
Huntley, the lad gazed out of the window for a moment in 
the wild resentment of griefj and then dashing open tie 
door, sprang into the midst of the crowd ; a man who was 
not in mourning, and held a baton in his hand, stood firm 
and resolute, with his hand upon the door of the hearse ; 
other men conspicnons among the funeral guests, in their 
every-day dress, kept close by him, supporting their sope- 
rior. The guides of the itinera! equipage were already in 
high altercation with the intruders, yet, even at their loud- 
est, were ^dsibly afraid of them. 

"Take out the horses, Grierson — do your dutyl" shouted 
the leader at the hearse door ; " stand back, ye blockheads, 
in the name of the law ! I'm here to do my orders ; stand 
back, or it '11 be waur for ye a'— ha 1 wha's here ?" 

It was Huntley, whose firm young grasp was on the 
sturdy shoulder of the speaker. 

"Leave the door, or I'll fell youl" cried the lad, in 
breathless passion, shaking with his clutch of fury the strong 
thick-set frame which had doable his strength ; " what do 
yon want here ? — how do yoa dare to stop the funeral ? 
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take off your hand off the door, or I'll fell you to the 
ground I" 

" Whisht, lad, whisht — it's a sheriff's officer; epoak him 
canny and he'll hear reason," cried one of the farmers, has- 
tily laying a detaining grasp on Huntley's arm. The intru- 
der stood hia ground firnsly. He took hia hand from the 
door, not in obedience to the threat, but to the grief which 
burned in the youth's eyes. 

"My lad, it's little pleasure to me," he said, in a voice 
which was not without respect, " but I must do nay duty. 
Felling mo 's no' easy, hut felhng the law is harder still. 
Make him stand aside, any of you that's his friend, and has 
sense to ken ; there 'a no mortal good in resisting ; this fu- 
neral can not gang on this day," 

"Let go — s'and back; speak to »*e,"said Huntley, throw- 
ing off the grasp of his fliend, and turning to his opponent 
a &ce in which bitter shame and distress began to take the 
place of passion; "stand aside, every man ^ what right have 
you to stop us burying our dead ? I'm his son ; come here 
and tell me." 

" I am very sorry for you, ray lad, hut I can not help it," 
said the officer ; "I'm bound to arrest the body of Patrick 
Livingstone, of Iforlaw. It may bo a cruel thing, but I 
must do my duty. I'm Alexander Elliot, sheriff's officer at 
Melrose ; I want to make no disturbance more than can be 
helped. Take my advice. Take in the coffin to the house 
and bid the neighbors back for another day. And, in the 
meantime, look up your friends and settle your scores with 
Melmar. It 's the best you can do," 

" Elliot," said Dr. Logan, over his shoulder, " do you call 
this law, to arrest the dead ? He 's far beyond debt and 
trouble now. For shame I — leave the living to meet their 
troubles, but let them bury their dead." 

"And BO I would, minister, if it was me,"-said Elliot, 
twifling his baton in his hand, and looking down with mo- 
mentary shame and confusion; "but I've as little to do 
with the business as you have," he added, hurriedly. " I 

S've you my advice for the best, but I must do my duty, 
nerson, look to thae youngsters — dang them a' — do ye ca' 
that mair seemly ? it 's waur than me !" 

Cosmo Livingstone, wild with a hoy's passion, and stupe- 
fied, with griefi had sprung up to the driving-seat of the 
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hearae wliile th^ diBcussion proceeded ; and laahing the half- 
loosed horses, had urged them forward with a violent and 
unseemly speed, whiot threw down on either side the men 
■wbo were at their heads, and dispersed the crowd in mo- 
mentary alarm. The frightened animals dashed forward 
■wildly tor a few steps, but speedily brought up in their ue- 
aoouetotaed career by the shoots and pursuit of the attend- 
ants, carried the melancholy vehicle down the slope and 
paused, snorting, at the edge of the stream, through which, 
the boy, half mad with excitement, would have driven them. 
Perhaps the wild gallop of the hearse, though only for so 
short a distance, horrified the bystanders more than the roEil 
inter raption. One of the funeral guests seized Cosmo in 
his strong arms, and lifted him down like a child ; the others 
Jed the panting horses back at the reverential pace which 
became the solemn burden they were bearing; and after 
that outbreak of passion, the question was settled without 
farther discussion. Patrick Livingstone, his eyes swollen 
and heavy with baraing tears, which he could not shed, led 
the way, while the bearers once more carried to his vacant 
room all that remained of Norlaw. 

The mass of the funeral guests paused only long enough 
to maintain some degree of- quietness and decency; they 
dispersed with natural good feeling, without aggravating 
the unfortunate family with condolence or observation. 
Huntley, with the minister and the principal farmer of the 
district, Mr. Biackadder, of Tyneside, who happened to be 
also an old and steady friend of their father, stood at a little 
distance with the officer, investigating the detainer which 
kept the dead out of his grave ; the melancholy empty 
hearse and- dismal coaches crept off slowly along the high 
road ; and Cosmo, trembling in every limb with the violence 
of Ms excitement, stood speechless at the door, gazing after 
them, falling, in the quick revulsion of his temperament, fi'om 
nnnatura] passion into utter and prostrate despondency. The 
poor boy scarcely knew who it was that drew him into the 
house, and spoko those words of comfort, which relieved bis 
overcharged heart by teal's. It was pretty Katie Logan, 
crying herself, and scarcely able to speak, who had been 
sent down from the widow's room, by Mrs, Biackadder, to 
find out what the commotion was ; and who, struck with 
horror and amazement, as at a saci'ilege, was terrified to go 
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up ag^n, to breat the tender, proud heart of Norlaw's 
mournitig wife, with such terrible news. 

Presently the moumful little party oame in totbe east 
room, which still stood as they had left it, with the funeral 
bread and wine upon the table. Patrick camo to join them 
immediately, and the two lada bent their heads together 
over the paper : a thousand pounds, borrowed by a hundred 
at a time from Mr. Huotley, of Meimar, over and above the 
mortgages which that gentleman held on the better part of 
the lands of Norlaw. The boys read it with a passion of 
indignation and shame in their hearts; their father's affeirs, 
on his funeral day, publicly " exposed" to all the country- 
aide ; thfeir private distress and painful prospects, and his 
unthrift and weakness made the talk of every gossip in the 
country, Huntley and Patrick drew a hard breath, and 
clasped each other's bands with the grip of desperation. 
But Norlaw lay nnburied on his death-bed; they could not 
bury him till this money was paid ; it was an appalling sum 
to people in their class, already deeply impoverished, and in 
the first tingle of this distressing blow, they saw no light 
either on one side or the other, and could not tell what 
to do. 

" But I can not understand," said Dr. Logan, who was a 
man limited and literal, although a most pious minister and 
the father of his people ; " I can not understand how law can 
.sanction what even nature holds up her hand against. The 
dead — man I how dare ye step in with your worldly arrests 
and warrants, when the Lord has been before you ? how 
dare ye put your bit baton across the grave, where a right- 
eous man should have been laid this day?" 

"I have to do my duty," said the immovable Elliot, 
" how daur ye, ia naething to me. I must do according to 
my instructions — and ye ken, doctor, it's but a man's body 
can be apprehended ony time. Neither you nor me can lay 
grips on his soul." 

. " Hush, mocker !" cried the distressed clergyman ; " but 
what ia to be done ? Mr. Blackadder, these bairns can not 
get this money butwith time and toil. If that will do any 
good, I'll go immediately to Me'mar myself." 

"Never," cried Huntley; " never— any thing but that. 
I'll sell myself for a slave before I'll take a favor from my 
father's enemy." 
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" It's in Whitelaw's bands, the writer in Meb'ose. I'll 
ride down there and ask atout it," said Blackadder; 
" whisht, Huntley I the minister's presence should learn 
you better — and every honest man can but pity and scorn 
ane that mates war with the dead ; I'll ride round to White- 
law. My wife's a seosible woman — ahe'll break it softly to 
your mother— and see you do nothing to make it worse. I 
suppose, ElUot, when I come back I'll find you here." 

"Ay, sir, I'm safe eno«gb," said the officer significantly, 
as " Tyneside" rose to leave the room. Huntley went with 
him silently to the stable, where bis horse stood still sad- 
dled. 

"I see what's in your eye," said Blackadder, in a whis- 
per; " take heart and do it; trust not a man more than is 
needful, and dinna be violent. I'll be back before dark, but 
I may not chance to speak to you again. Do what's in your 
heart." 

Huntley wrang the friennly hand held out to bim, and went 
in without a word. His old restless activity seemed to have 
returned to him, and there was a kindling fire in. his hazel 
eyes which meant some purpose. 

Good Dr. Logan took the lad's hands, and poured com- 
fort and kindness into his ears ; but Huntley could scarcely 
Eause to listen. It was not strange — and it seemed almost 
ard to bid the youth have patience when the vulgar law — 
stubborn and immovable— the law of money and merchan- 
dise, kept joint possession with death of tiiis melancholy 



CHAPTER VII. 



Huntley could not see his mother after this outrage lie- 
came known to her. The widow resented it with all a 
woman's horror and passion, and with all the shame of a 
Scottish matron, jealous, above ail things, of privacy and 
" respect." Pretty Katie Logan sat at her feet crying in 
inarticulate and unreasoning sympathy, which was better for 
the Mistress than all the wisdom and consolation with which 
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good Mrs. Biackadder endeavored to support her. In the 
kitchen, Jenny and her mother cried too, the latter telling 
doleful stories of similar circumatancea which she had known ; 
bat Marget went about with a burning cheek, watching 
"the laddies" with a jealona tenderness, which no one but 
their mother could have surpassed, eager to read their looks 
and aDticipate their .meaning. It was a sultry, oppressive 
day, hot and cloudy, threatening a thunder stornf ; and it 
is impossible to describe the still heavier oppression of dis- 
tress and excitement in this closed-up and gloomy house. 
When Marget went out to the byre, late in the afternoon, 
several houra after theae, oceurrenoea, Huntley came to her 
secretly by a back way. What he said roused the spirit of 
a hero in Marget's frame. She put aside her pail on the in- 
stant, smoothed down her new black gown over her petti- 
coat, and threw a shawl across her head. 

"This moment, laddie — this instant — ye may trust me I" 
cried Marget, with a sob ; and before Huntley, paasing round 
behind the offices, came in sight of the high road, his mes- 
senger had already disappeared on the way to Kirkbride. 

Ihen Huntley drew his cap over his eyes, threw round 
him a gray shepherd's plaid, as a partial disguise, and set 
out in the oppoaite direction. Before he reached his jour- 
ney's end, the sweeping deluge of a thunder storm came 
down upon those uplands, in white sheets of falling water. 
The lad did not pause to take shelter, scarcely to take 
breath, but pushed on till he reached some scattered cot- 
tages, where the men were just returning from their day's 
work. At that time the rain and the western sun, through 
the thickness of the thunder cloud, made a gorgeous, lurid, 
unearthly glow, like what it might make through the smoke 
of a great battle. Huntley called one of the men to bim 
into a little hollow below the hamlet. He was one of the 
servants of Norlaw, as were most of these cottagers. The 
young master told his tale with little loss of words, and met 
with the hearty and ready assent of his horrified listener, 

" I'll no' fail ye, Maister Hantley ; neither will the Laid- 
laws. I'll bring them up by the darkening ; ye may reckon 
upon them and me," said the laborer; " and what use bur- 
dening yourael' with mair, unless it were to show respect. 
There's enow, with ane of you lada to take turns, and ua 
three." 
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" Not at the darkening — at midnight, Willie ; or at 
earliest at eleven, when it'a quite dark," said Huntley. 

"At eleven ! mid nicht 1 I'm no heeding ; but what will 
we say to the wives ?" said Willie, scratching his head in 
moiaentary dismay. 

" Say — but not till you leave them — that you're coming 
to serve Norlaw in extremity," said Huntley; " and to make 
my brothers and me debtors to your kindness forever." 

"Whisht about that," said Willie Noble; "mony a guid 
turn's come to us out of Norlaw ; — and Peggie's nae like the 
maJBt of women — she'll hear reason. If we can aince win 
owre Tweed, we're safe, Maister Huntley ; but it's a weary 
long way to there. What would you say to a guid horse 
and a light cart ? there's few folk about the roade at night." 

Hiiatley shrunk with involuntary horror frota the details 
even of his own arrangement. 

"I'll take care for that," he said, hurriedly; "but we 
could not take a carriage over Tweed, and that is why I 
ask this help from you." 

"And kindly welcome; I wish to heaven it had been a 
blyther errand for your sake," said the man, heartily ; " but 
we maun take what Grod sends; and wha's to keep the 
officer quiet, for that's the chief of the h^Il plan?" 

"I've to think of that yet," said Huntley, turning his 
face towards home with a heavy sigh. 

"I'd bind him neck and heels, and put him in Tyne to 
cool himsel' !" said Willie, with a fervent effusion of indig- 
nation. Huntley only bade him remember the hour, shook 
his hard hand, and harried away. 

It was a painful, ti-oubled, unhappy evening, full of the 
excitement of a conepil'acy. When Huntley and Patrick 
communicated with each other it was impossible to say, for 
they never seemed to meet alone, and Patrick had taken 
upon himself the hard duty of keeping Elliot company. 

The minister and his daughter depail-ed sadly in the twi- 
light, knowing no comfort for the family they left. And 
Mr. Blackadder returned gloomily from his visit to the 
attorney, bringing the news that he had no authority to 
stop proceedings till he consulted with his principal, after 
which, in good time, and with a look and grasp of Huntley's 
hand, which were full of meaning, the good former, too, 
took his wife away. 
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Then came the real struggle. The officer kept hia watcli 
in the dining-room, to which he had shifted from some pre- 
cantionary notion, and sat there in the great chinta easy- 
ch^, which the hearts of the lads burned to see him 
occupy, pei-fectly content to talk to Patie, and to consume 
soberly a very large measure of toddy, the materials for 
which stood on the table the whole evening. Patie dis- 
charged hie painfiil office like a hero. He sat by the other 
side of the table, listening to the man's stories, refiising to 
meet Huntley's eye when by chance he entered the room, 
and taking no note of the reproachful, indignant glances of 
Cosmo, who still knew nothing of their plana, and could not 
keep his patience when he saw his brother entertaining this 
coarse intruder in their sorrowful affairs. 

Huntley, meanwhile, moved about stealthily, making all 
the arrangements. It was a considerable discouragement 
to find that the officer had made up his mind to spend the 
night in the dining-room, where Marget, with a swell and 
excitement in her homely form, which, fortunately, Elliot's 
eyes were not snfflciently enlightened to see, prepared the 
hair-cloth sofa for his night's repose. He was sober, in spite 
of the toddy, but it seemed more than mortal powers could 
bear, keeping awake. 

It was midnight; and Huntley knew by Marget's feoe 
that his assistants were in attendance, but still they scarcely 
ventured to say to each other that every thing was ready 
for their melancholy office. 

Midnight, and the house was still. Tet such a perturbed 
and miserable stillness, tingling with apprehension and 
watchfolness ! The widow had left her sorrowful retire- 
ment nprstairs; she stood outside on the gallery in the 
darkness, with her hands clasped close together, keeping 
down all natural pangs in this unnatural hardship. Marget, 
who was strong and resolute, stood watching breathless at 
the closed door of the dining-room, with a great plaid in 
her bands, which nobody Tinderstood the occasion for. Ho 
one else was to be seen, save a train of four black figures 
moving noiselessly up the stairs. At every step these mid- 
night emissaries took, Marget held her breath harder, and 
the Mistress clasped her hand upon her heart with an 
agonizing idea that its throbs miist be heai'd throughout 
the house. A single feint ray of light directed their way 
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to the room where the dead lay; all beside was in the 
deepest darkness of a stormy night — and once more with a 
merciful noise pattering loud upon the trees without, came 
down the deluge of the thunder storm. 

It waa at this moment that Cosmo, sitting in his own 
toom, trying to compose hia heart with a chapter in his 
Bible, saw, for he could not hear, his door open, and 
Huntley's feoe, pale with agitation, look in. 

" Come 1" B^d the elder brother, who waa almost speech- 
less with strong oxcitement. 

" Where ?" cried the amazed boy. 

Huntley held up his hand to bar speaking. 

"To bary my father," he answered, with a voice which, 
deep in solemn meaning, seemed, somehow, to bo without 
common sound, and rather to convey itself to the mind, 
than to apeak to the ear. 

Without a word, Cosmo rose and followed. His brother 
held him fest upon the dark gallei-y, in a speechless grip of 
intense emotion, Cosmo couid scarcely restrain the natural 
cry of terror, the natural sob out of his boy's heart. 

It went down solemnly and noiselessly, down the muffled 
stair, that something, dark and heavy, which the noiseless 
figures carried. At the foot of the stairs, Patie, his own 
pale fece the only thing there on which the light fell fully, 
held with a steady, patient determination, and without a 
tremble, the little rush light, hid in a lantern, which guided 
their descent, and in the darkness above stood the Mistress, 
like a figure in a dream, mth ber hands pressed on her 

Then a blast of colder air, a louder sound of the thunder- 
rain. The two brothers stole down staira, Huntley stU! 
holding fast by Cosmo's arm — and in another moment the 
whole procession stood safe and free, in the garden, under 
the blast of bigrain and the mighty masses of cloud. So 
far, all was safe ; and thus, under shelter of the midnight, 
set forth from his sad house, the fimeral of IlTorlaw. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



That night was a night of storms. When the he/ivy 
rain ceased, peals of thunder shook the house, and vivid 
lightning flashed through the darlmeas. When the funeral 
procession was safe, Marget fastened her plaid across the 
door of the dining-room as a precaution, and went up atMrs 
to attend to the Mistress. She found the widow kneeling 
down, where she had stood, leaning her hands and her &ce 
against the railings of the gallery, not fainting, perfectly 
conscious, yet in a condition in oomparieon with which a 
swoon would have been happiness. Her hands clung tight 
and rigid about the rails. She had sank upon her knees 
from pure exhaustion, and kept that position for the same 
reason. Yet she was terribly conscious of the approach of 
Marget, afraid of her in the darkness, as if she were an 
enemy. The feithfiil servant managed to rouse her after 
great pains, and at last was able to lead her down stairs, to 
the gathered Are in the kitchen, where the two sat in the 
darkness, with one red spark of fire preserving sorne ap- 
pearance of life in the apartment, listening to the blast of 
rain against the window, watching the flashes of wild light 
which blazed through the three round holes in the kitchen 
shutter, and the thunder which echoed far among the dis- 
tant hills. Sitting together without a word, listening with 
feverish anxiety to every sound, and fearing every moment 
that the storm must wake their undesired inmate, who 
could not stir in the dining-room without their hearing. It 
was thus the solemn night passed, lingering and terrible, 
over the heads of the women who remained at home. 

And through that wild summer midnight — through the 
heavy roads, where then- feet sank at every step, and the 
fluttering ghostly branches on the hedgerows, which caught 
the rude pall, a large black shawl, which had been thrown 
over the coffin — the melancholy clanilestine procession made 
its way. When they had gone about half a mile, they were 
met by the old post-chaise from the Norlaw Arms, at Kirk- 
bride, which had been waiting there for them. In it, re- 
lieving each other, the little party proceeded onward. At 
length they came to Tweed, to the pebbly beach, where the 
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ferryman's boat lay fastened by its iron ring and bempen 
cable. But for the fortunate chance of fiadmg it here, 
Huntley, who was unrivaled in all athletic exercises, had 
looked for nothing better than swimming across the river, 
to fetch the boat from the other ride. Rapidly, yet rever- 
ently, their solemn burden waa laid in the boat ; two of the 
men, by this time, had ventured to light torches, which they 
had brought with them, wrapt in a pldd. The rain had 
ceased. The broad breast of Tweed "grit" ^vith those 
floods, aud overflowing the pebbles for a few yards before 
they reached the real margin of the stream, flowed rapidly 
and strongly, with a dark, swift current, marked with toam, 
which it required no small effort to strike steadily across. 
The dai'k trees, glistening with big drops of rain — the un- 
seen depths on either side, only perceptible to their senses 
by the cold full breath of wind which blow over them— the 
sound of water running fierce in an expanded tide ; and aa 
they set out upon the river, the surrounding gleam of water 
shining nnder their torches, and the strong swell of down- 
ward motion, against which they had to struggle, composed 
altogether a scene which no one there soon forgot. The 
boat had to return a second time, to convey all its passen- 
gers; and then once more, with the solemn tramp of a 
procession, the little party went on in the darkness to the 
grave. 

And then the night calmed, and a wild, frightened moon 
looked out of the douds into solemn Drybnrgh, in the midst 
of her old monkish orchards. Through the great grass- 
grown roofless nave, the white light fell in a sudden calm, 
pallid and silent as death itself, yet looking on like an 
amazed spectator of the scene. 

The open grave stood ready as it had been prepared this 
morning — a dark, yawning breach in the wet grass, its edge 
all defined and glistening in the moonUght, It was in one 
of the small side chapds, overgrown with grass and ivy, 
which are just distanguishable from the main mass of the 
rnin ; here the torches blazed and the dark figares grouped 
together, and in a solemn and mysterious rilence these soli- 
taiy remains of the old house of God looked on at the fu- 
neral. The storm was over ; the thunder clonds rolled away 
to the noith ; the face of the heavens cleared ; the moon 
grew brighter. High against the sky stood out the Cathe- 
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rine window in its frame of ivy, the solitary shafts and walls 
from, which the trees waved — and in a solemn glooiu, broken 
by flashes of light which magnified the shadow, lay those 
morsels of the ancient building which still retained a cover. 
The wind rustled through the trees, shaking down great 
drops of moisture, which fell with a startling coldaess upon 
the faces of the mournera, some of whom began to feel the 
thrill of superstitious awe. It was the only sound, save that 
of the subdued footsteps round the grave, and the last 
heavy, dreadful bustle of human exertion, letting, down the 
silent inhabitant into his last resting-place, which sounded 
over the burial of Norlaw. 

And now, at last, it was all over ; the terrible excitement, 
the dismal, long, self-restraint, the unnatural force of human 
resentment and defiance which had mingled with the grief 
of these three lads. At last ho was in his grave, solemnly 
and safely; at last he wa^ secure where no man could insult 
what remained of hjm, or profane his dweffing-place. As 
the moon shone on the leveled soil, Cosmo cried aloud in a 
boyish agooy of nature, and fell upon the wet. grass beside 
the grave, The ory rang through all the solemn echoes of 
the place. Some startled birds flew out of the ivied crev- 
ices, and made wild, bewildered circles of fright among 
the walls. A pang of sudden terror fell upon the i-nstio at- 
tendants ; the torch bearers let their lights fall, and the chief 
among them hurriedly entreated Huntley to linger no longer. 

" A's done !" said Willie Noble, lifting hia bonnet reve- 
rently from his head. "Farewell to a good master that I 
humbly hope's in heaven lang afore now. We can do him. 
nae further good, and the lads ai'e timid of the place. 
Maister Huntley, may I give them the word to turn 
hame ?" 

So they turned home ; the three brothers, last and Im- 
gering, turned hack to life and theii' troubles— all the weary 
weight of toil which he had left on their shoulders, for whom 
this solemn midnight expedition was their last personal ser- 
vice. The three came together, hand in hand, saying never 
a word— their hearts "grit" like Tweed, and flowing full 
with unspeakable emotions^and passed softly under the old 
fi-uit trees, which shed heavy dew upon their heads, and 
through the wet paths which shone in lines of silver linder 
the moon ; Tweed, lying full in a sudden revelation of moon- 
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light, one bank felling off iato soft shadows of trees, the 
other gnardine with a ledge of rock some fair boundary of 
possession, and the babbles of foam gleaming bright npon 
the rapid cun-ent, was not more unlike the invisible gloomy 
river over which they passed an hour ago, than was their 
own coming and going. The strain was out of their youug 
spirits, the fire of excitement had consumed itself, and ICor- 
law's sons, like lads as they were, were melting, each one 
silently and seeretly, into the mood of tears and loving rec- 
ollections, the very tenderness of grief. 

And when Marget took down the shutter from the win- 
dow, to see by the early morning Ught how this night of 
watching had at last taken the bloom from the Mistress' 
fece, three other faces, white with the wear of extreme 
emotion, but tender as the morning faces of children, ap- 
peared to her coming slowly and calmly, and with weari- 
ness, along the green bank before the house. They had not 
spoken all the way. They were worn out with passion and 
sorrow, and want of rest — even, with want of food — for 
these days had been terrible days for boys of their age to 
Struggle through, Marget could not restrain a ory of min- 
gled alarm and triumph. Tbat, and the sound of the bolts 
withdrawn from the door, did what the thunder storm 
oonld not do. ■ It broke the slumbers of the sheriff's officer, 
who had slept till now. He ran to the window hastily, and 
drew aside the curtain— he saw the face of the widow at 
the kitchen-door ; the lads, travel-soiled and weary, with 
their wet clothes and eshansted faces, coming up to meet 
her ; and the slumbrous sentinel rushed out of the room to 
entangle himself in the folds of Marget's plaid, and over- 
whelm her with angry c[uestiona5 for she came to his call 
instantly, with a pretense of cai-e and sohcitude exasperating 
enough under any circumstances. 

" Where have the lads been ?" cried Elliot, throwing down 
at her, torn throngh the middle, the plaid which she had 
hung across his door. 

" They've been at their father's funeral," said Marget, sol- 
emnly, " puir b^ms I — ^through the storm and the midnicht, 
to Drybnrgh, to the femily grave." 

The man turned into the room again in a pretended pas- 
sion — but, shcrift's officer though he was, perhaps he was not 
sorry for once in his life to find himself foiled. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" Put on your bonnet, Katie, and come with me — the like 
of you should Le able to be some comfort to that poor widow 
at Norlaw," said Dr. Logan to bis daughter, aa tbey stood 
together in the manse garden, after tbeir early breakfast. 

After the storm, it was a lovely summer morning, tender, 
dewy, refreshed, fuE of the songs of birds and odora of flow- 
ers, 

Katie Logan was only eighteen, but felt berself a great 
deal older. Sbe was the eldest child of a iate mamage, and 
liad been motber and mistress in the manse for four long 
years. The minister, aa is the fate of ministers, had waited 
long for this modest preferment, and many a heavy thoaght 
it gave him to see his children young and motherless, and to 
remember that he himself was reaching near the limit of 
human life ; but Katie was her father's comfort in this trouble, 
as in most others ; and it seemed so natural to see her in full 
care and management of her four little brothers and sisters, 
that the chances of Katie having a life of her own before 
her, independent of the manse, seldom troubled the thoughts 
of her mher. 

Katia did not look a day older than she was ; but she had 
that indescribable elder^ister bearing, that pretty shade of 
thoughtfdness upon her frank fece, which an early responsi- 
bility throws into the looks of very children. Even a young 
wife, in all the importance of independent sway, must have 
looked but a novice in presence of the minister's daughter, 
who had to be mistress and mother at fourteen, and had kept 
the m^nse cosy and in order, regulated the economies, darn- 
ed the stockings, and even cut out the little frocks and pin- 
afores from that time until now. Katie knew more about 
measles and hooping-cough than many a mother, and was 
skilled how to take a cold "in time," and check an incipient 
fever. The minister thought no one else, save his dead wife, 
could have managed the three hundred pounds of the manse 
income, so aa to leave a comfortable sum over every year, to 
be laid by for " the bairns," and comforted himself with the 
thought that when he himself was " called away," little 
Johnnie and Charlie, Colin and Isabel, would still have Katie, 
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the mother-sister, who already had been their guardian eo 

long- 

"I'm ready, papa!" said Katie; "but Mra, LiTingstone 
does not care about a stranger's sympathy. It's no' like one 
belonging to herself. She may think it very kind and be 
pleased with it, in a way ; but it still feels like an interfer- 
ence at the bottom of her heart." 

" She's a pecuhar woman," said Dr. Logan, " but you are 
not to be called a stranger, my dear : and it's no small plea- 
sure to me, Katie, to think that there are few houses in the 
parish where you are not just as wolcorae as myself." 

Katie made no reply to this. She did not think it would 
much mend the matter with the Mistress to be reckoned as 
one of the houses in the parish. So she tied on her bonnet 
quietly, and took herfether's arm, and turned down the brae 
toward Norlaw ; for this little woman had the admirable 
quality of knowing, not only how to speak with great good 
sense, but how to refcain. 

" I'm truly concerned about this family," s^d Dr. Logan ; 
"indeed, I may say, I'm very much perplexed in my mind 
how to do. A state of things like this can not be tolerated 
in a Christian country, Katie. The dead denied decent bur- 
ial ! It's horrible to think of; so I see no bettor for it, my 
dear, than to take a quiet lide to Melmar, without letting 
on to "any body, and seeing for myself what's to be done 
with him." 

" I don't like Mr, Huntley, papa," said Katie, decidedly. 

"That maybe, my 'dear; but still, I suppose he's just hke 
other folk, looking after his own interest, without meaning 
any panicular hai'm to any body, unless they come in his 
way. Oh, human nature 1" said the minister ; " the most of 
us are just like that, Katie, though we seldom can see it ; 
bat there can be little doubt that Melmar was greatly in- 
censed against poor Norlaw, who was nobody's enemy but 
his own." 

"And his sons I" said Katie, hastily, "Poor boys! I 
wonder what they'll do ?" This was one pecuUaxity of her 
elder-sisterly position which Katie had not escaped. She 
thought it quite natural and proper to speak of Patie and 
Huntley Livingstone, one of whom was about her own age, 
and one considerably her senior, as tho " boys," and to tdie 
a, maternal interest in them ; even Dr. Logan, excellent man, 
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did not see any thing to amile at in this. He answered with 
the most perfect eeriousneae, echoing her words: — 

"Poor boysl We're shorWghted mortals, Katie; bnt 
there's no telling — it might be alL the better for them that 
they're left to themselves, and are no more subject to poor 
Nqriaw. But about Melmar ? I think, my dear, I might 
as well ride over there to-day." 

"Wait til! we've seen Mrs, Livingstone, papa," said the 
prudent Katie. "Do you see that man on the road — who 
IS it ? He's in an awful hurry. I think I've seen him be- 

" Robert Mushet, from the hill; he's always in a hurry, 
like most idle people," said the miniater. 

" No ; it's not Robbie, papa ; he's as like the officer as 
he can look," s^d Katie, straining her eyes over the high 
bank which lay between his path and the high-road, 

" Whisht, my dear — the officer ? Do you mean the ex- 
ciseman, Katie ? It might very well be him, without mak- 
ipg any diffej'ence to us." 

"I'm sure it's him — the man that came to Norlaw yes- 
terday !" cried Katie, triumphantly, hastening the good 
doctor along the by-road at a pace to which he was not ac- 
customed. "Something's happened 1 Oh papa, be quick 
and let us on," 

" Canny, my dear, canny I" said Dr. Logan, " I fear you 
mnst be mistaken, Katio; but if you're right, I'm, very 
glad to think that Melmar must have seen the error of his 
■way." 

Katie was very indifferent about Melmar ; hut she pressed 
on eagerly, full of interest to know what had happened at 
Norlaw. When they came in sight of the house, it was 
evident by its changed aspect that things were altered there. 
The windows were open, the bhnds drawn up, the sunshine 
once more entering freoly as of old. The minister went 
forward with a mind perturbed ; he did not at all compre- 
hend what this could mean. 

The door was opened to them by Marget, who took them 
into the east room with a certain solemn importance, and 
who wore her new mourning and her afternoon cap with 
black ribbons, in preparation for visitors. 

" I've got them a' persuaded to take a rest — a' but Hunt- 
ley," said Marget ; " for yesterday and last night were 
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enough to till baith tbe laddies and their mother — do' a 
morsel o' meat within their lips, nor a v/'mk of sleep to their 
e 'en." 

" Yon alarm me, Marget ; what does all this mean ?" 
cried Dr. Logan, waving his hand towards the open 
windows. 

Katie, more eager and more quick-witted, watched the 
motion of Marget's lips, yet found out the truth before she 
spoke. 

"The master's funeral," said Marget, with a solemn 
triumph, though her voico broke, in spite of herself, in nat- 
ural sorrow, " took place yestreen, at midnicht, sir, as there 
was nae other way for it, in the orderings of Providence. 
Maister Huntley arranged it bo." 

" Oh, poor boys !" cried Katie Logan, and she threw her- 
self down on a chair, and cried heartily in sympathy, and 
grief, and joy. Nothing else was possible; the scene, the 
circumstances, the cause, were not to he spoken of There 
was no way but that way, of showing how this young heart 
at least felt with the strained hearts of the family of Nor- 

" Ye may say sae. Miss Katie,?' said Marget, crying too in 
little outbursts, from which she recovered to wipe her eyes 
and cnrtsey apologetically to the minister. " After a' they 
gaed through yesterday, to start in the storm and the dark, 
and lay him in his grave hy torchlight in the dead of the 
night — three laddies, that I mind, just like yesterday, bits 
of bairns about the house — it's enough to break ace's 

"I am very much startled," said Dr. Logan, pacing 
slowly up and down the room; "it was a very out-of-the- 
way proceeding. Dear me 1 — at midnight — by torchlight ! 
— ^Poor Norlaw ! - But still I can not say I blame them— I 
can not but acknowledge I'm very well pleased it's over. 
Dear me I who could have thought it, without asking my 
advice or any body's— these boys! bui- 1 suppose, Katie, my 
dear, if they are all resting, we may as well think of turn- 
ing back, nnless Marget thinks Mrs. Livingstone would Uke 
to have you beside her for the I'est of the day," 

" Ko, papa ; she would like best to be by herself— and so 
would I, if it was me," said Katie, promptly. 

" Eh, Miss Katie ! the like of yon for understanding — 
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and you so young !*' cried Marget, with real admiration ; 
"but tlie minister caiina gang away till he's seen young 
Norlaw." 

" Who ?" cried Dr. Logan, in amazement. 

" My young master, air, the present ITorlaw," said Mar- 
get, with a curtsey which was not without defiance. 

The good minister shook his head. 

" Poor laddie !" said Doctor Logan, " I wish him many 
better things than his inheritance ; but I would gladly see 
Huntley. If you are sure he's up and able to see us, tell 
him I'm here." 

"I'll tell him wha's here," s^d Marget, under her 
breath, as she went softly away ; " eh, my puir baii-n ! I'd 
^e my little finger cheerful for the twa of them, to see tbem 
draw together ; and mair unlikely things have come to pass. 
Guid forgive me for thinking of the like in a house of 
death !" 

Yet, unfortunately, it was hard to avoid thinking of anch 
profene possibilities in the presence of two young people 
ufce Huntley and Katie — especially for a woman ; not a 
few people in the parish, of speculative minds, who could 
see a long way before them, had already Ughtly linked their 
names together as country gossips use, and perhaps Huntley 
half understood what was the meaning of the slight but 
significant emphasis, with which Marget intimated that " the 
minister and Miaa K<xti&" were waiting to see him. 

The youth went with great readiness. They were, at least, 
of all others, the friends whom Huntley was the, least re- 
luctant to confide in, and whose kindness he appreciated 
best. 

And when pretty Katie Logan sprang forward, still half 
crying, and with bright tears hanging upon her eye-lashes, to 
take her old playmate's hand, almost tenderly, in her great 
concern and sympathy for him, the lad's heart warmed, he 
could scarcely tell how. He felt involuntarily, almost un- 
willingly, as if this salutation and regard all to himself was 
a sadden little refuge of brighter life opened for him oat of 
the universal sorrow which wta about his own house and 
way. The tears came to Huntley's eyes — but they were 
tears of relief, of ease and comfort to his heart. He almost 
thought he could have liked, if Katie had been alone, tO sit 
down by her side, and tell her all that he had suffered, all 
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that he looked forward to. But the sight of the minister, 
fortunately, composed Huntley. Dr. Logan, excellent man 
as ho was, did not aeena so desirable a confidant. 

" I don't mean to blame you, my dear boy," said the 
minister, earnestly ; " it was a shock to my feelings, I allow, 
but do not think of getting blame from me, Huntley. I 
was shut up entirely in the matter, myself; I did not see 
what to do ; and I could not venture to say that it was not 
the wisest thing, and the only plan to clear your way." 

There was a little pause, for Huntley either would not, or 
could not, speak-— and then Dr. Logan resumed : 

"We came this morning, Katie and me, to see what use 
we could be ; but now the worst's over, Huntley, I'm 
thinking we'll just go our way back again, and leave you 
to rest— for Katie thinks your mother will be best pleased 
to be alone." 

" Do you think so ?" said Huntley, looking eagerly into 
Katie's face. 

" Yes, unless I could be your real sister for a while, as 
long aa Mrs. Livingstone needed me," said Katie, with a 
smile, " and I almost wish I could— I am bo good at it — to 
take care of you boys." 

"There is no fear of us now," said Huntley. "The 
worst's over, as the minister says; We've had. no time to 
think what we're to do. Dr. Logan ; but I'll come and tell 
you whenever we can see what's before ns." 

"I'lJ be very glad, Huntley; but I'll tell yon what's 
better than telling me," said Dr. Logan. " Katie has a 
cousin, a veiy clever writer in Edinburgh — I knew there 
was something I wanted to tell you, and I had very near 
forgotten — if you'll take my advice, you'll go in, it's not 
very far, and get him! to manage the whole thing for you. 
Here's the address that Katie wrote down last night. Tell 
your mother about it, Huntley, and that it's my advice 
you should have a sound man in the law to look after your 
concerns ; and come down to the manso as soon as you can, 
if it were only for a change ; and you'll give your mother 
our regards, and we'll bid you good-day." 

"And dinna think more than you should, or grieve more, 
Huntley — and come and see us," said Katie, offering him 
her hand again, 

Huntley took it, half joyfully, half inclined to. burst out 
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into boyish tears onoe more. He thought it would have 
been a comfort and refreshment to have had her here, this 
wearied, melancholy day. But somehow, he did not think 
with equal satiafactibii of Katie's consin. It seemed to 
Huntley he would almost rather employ any " writer" than 
thia one, to smooth out the raveled concerns of Norlaw. 



CHAPTER X. 



CoMMOH daylight, common life, the duad buried out of 
their Mght, the windows open, the servants coming to ask 
common questions about the cattle and the land. Kothing 
changed, except that the father was no longer visible among 
them — that Hantley sat at the foot of the table, and the 
Mistress grew familiar with her widow's cap. Oh, cruel 
life I This was how it swallowed up all the solemnities of 
their grief. 

And now it was the evening, and the eager yontha could 
be restrained no longer. Common custom had aroused 
even the Misti'eaa out of her inaction , sitting by the corner 
window, she had onoe more began mechanicsily to notice 
what went and came at the kitchen door — had been vei^ 
angry with the packman, who had seduced Jenny to admit 
him — and with Jenny for so far forgetting the decorum due 
to " an afflicted house;" had even once noticed, and been 
partially displeased by the black ribbons in Marget'^ cap, 
which it was extravagant to wear in the morning ; and with 
melancholy self-reproof had opened the work basket, which 
had been left to gather dnst for weeks past, 

" I noedna be idle now" — the Mistresa said to herself, with 
a heavy sigh ; and Huntley and Fatie perceived that it was 
no longer too early to enter upon their own plans and 

With this purpose, they came to her about sunset, when 
she had settled herself after her old fashion to her evening's 
work. She saw instinctively what was coming, and, with 
natural feeling, shrunk for the moment. She was a little 
impatient, too, her grief taking that form. 

" Keep a distance, keep a distance, bairns 1" cried the 
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Mistress ; " let me have room to breathe m ! and I'm sure if 
ye were but lassies, and coald have something in your hands 
to do, it would be a comfort to me. There's Jenny, the 
Hght-headed thing, taken her stocking to the door, as if 
nothing was amiss in the house. Pity me I — but I'll not be 
fashed with her long, that's a comfort to think of Laddies, lad- 
dies, can ye do keep still ? What are ye a' wanting with me ?" 

" Mother, it's time to think what we're to do ; neither 
Patie nor me can keep quiet, when we think of what's be- 
fore us," said Huntley — " and there's little comfort in set- 
thng on any thing till we can speak of it to you," 

The Mistress gave way at these words to a sudden little 
outbreak of tears, which yon might almost have supposed 
were tears of anger, and which she wiped off hurriedly with 
an agitated band. Then she proceeded very rapidly with 
the work she had taken up, which was a dark gray woolen 
stocking — a familiar work, which she could get on with almost 
without looking at it. She did look at her knitting, how- 
ever, intently, bending her head over it, not ventudng to 
look up at her children ; and thus it was that they found 
themselves permitted to proceed, 

" Mother," said Huntley, with a deep blush — " I'm a 
man, hut I've learned nothing to malie my bread by. Be- 
cause I'm the eldest, and should be of most use, I'm the 
greatest burden. I understand about the land and the cat- 
tle, and after a while I might manage a fann, but that's 
slow work and weary — and the first that should be done is 
to get rid of me." 

"Hold your peace !" cried the Mistress, with a break in 
her voice ; " how dare ye say the like of that to your mo- 
ther ? Are you not my eldest son, the stay of the house ? 
Wherefore do ye say this to me ?" 

"Because it's true, mother," said Huntley, flrmly_ ; "and 
though it's true I'm not discouraged. The worst is, I see 
nothing 1 can do Hear you, as I might have done if I bad 
been younger, and had time to spare to learn a trade. Such 
as it is, I'm very well content with my trade, too ; but what 
could I do with it here ? Get a place as a grieve, maybe, 
through Tyneside's help, and the minister's, and be able to 
stock a small farm by the time I was forty years old. But 
that would please neither you nor me. Mother, you must 
send me away !" 
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The Mistress did not look up, did not move — went on 
steadily with her rapid knitting — but she said : — 

" Where ?" with a sharp accent, like a cry, 

"I've been thinking of that," said Huntley, slowjy;' "If 
I went to America, or Canada, or any such place, I would 
be like to stay. Mymind'a against staying; I want to come 
back — to keep homo in my eye. So I say Australia, 
mother." 

"America, Canada, Australia! — the laddie's wild!" cried 
the Mistress. "Do you mean to say ye'U be an emigrant ? a 
bairn of mine?" 

Emigration was not then what it is now ; it was the last 
resort — sadly resisted, sadly yielded to — of the "broken 
man ;" and Huntley's mother saw her son, in imagination, 
in a dreary den of a cabin, in a poor little trading ship, with 
a bundle on the end of a stick, and desp^r in his heart, 
when he spoke of going away, 

" There's more lands of emigrants than one kind, mother," 
said Patie. 

"Ay," said the Mistress, her imagination shifting, in spite 
of her, to a dismal family scene, in which the poor wife had 
the baby tied on her back in a shawl, and the children at 
her feet were crying with oold and hunger, and the husband 
at her Mde looking desperate. " I've seen folk on the road 
to America — ay, laddies, mony a time, I'm older than you 
are. I ken what like they look ; but pity me, did I ever 
think the like of that would be evened to a bairn of 

" Mother," s^d Huntley, with a cheerfulness which he did 
not quite feel, "an emigrant goes away to stay — I should 
not do that — I am going, if I can, to make a fortune, and 
come home — and it's not America; there are towns there 
already like our own, and a man, I suppose, has only a great- 
er chance of getting bread enough to eat. I could gel bread 
enough in our own country-side ; but I mean to get more if 
1 can — I mean to get a ^eep farm and grow rich, as every- 
body does out there." 

" Poor laddie ! Do they sell sheep and lauds out there to 
them that have no siller ?" said the Mistress. " If you canna 
stock a farm at hame, where you're kent and your name re- 
spected, Huntley Livingstone, how will you do it there?'' 

"That's just what I have to find out," said Huntley, with 
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spirit ; " a man may te clear he's to do a thing, without see- 
ing how at the moment. With your consent, I'm going to 
Australia, mother ; if there's any thing over, when all oor 
affairs are settled, I'll get my share— and as for the aheep 
and the land, they're in Providence ; bat I doubt them as 
little as if they were on the lea before my eyes. I'm no' a 
man out of a town that knows nothing about it, I'm eonn- 
try bred and have been among beasts all my days. Do you 
think I'm feared ! Though I've little to start with, mother, 
you'll see me back rich enough to do credit to the name of 
Norlaw !" 

His mother shook her head. 

" It's easy to make a fortune on a summer night at hame, 
before a lad's twenty, or kens the world," she said. " I've 
seen mony a stronger man than yon, Huntley, come hame 
baith penniless and hopeless— and the like of such grand 
plans, they're but trouble and sadness to me." 

Perhaps Huntley was discouraged by the words ; at all 
events he made no reply — and the mind of his mother grad- 
ually expanded. She looked up from her knitting suddenly, 
with a r^id tender glance. 

" Maybe I'm wrong," said the Mistress ; " there's some 
will win and some will fail in spite of the haill world. The 
Lord take the care of my bairns ! Who am I, that I should 
be able to guide you, three lads, coming to be men ? Hunt- 
ley, you're the auldeat, and you're strong. I canna say stay at 
hame — I dinna see what to bid you do. You must take yonr 
ain will, and I'll no' oppose," 

If Huntley thanked his mother at ail it waa in very few 
words, for the politenesses were not cnltivated among them, 
the feehngs of this Scottish famUy lying somewhat deep, and 
expressing themselves otherwise than in common words ; 
but the Mistress brushed her hand over her eyes hurriedly, 
with something like a restrained sob, intermitting for a mi- 
gle instant, and no longer, the rapid glitter of her " wires" 
— ^but you would scarcely have supposed that the heart of 
the mother was moved thus iar, to hear the tone of her next 
words. She turned to her second son without looking at 

" And where are you for, Patie Livingstone ?" said the 
Mistress, with almost a sarcastic sharpness, " It should be 
India, or the JTorth Pole to pleasure yoa." 
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Patie was not emboldened by this address ; it seemed, in- 
deed, rather to discomfit the lad ; not as a reproach, but as 
showing a gi-eater ezpectalJoa of his purposes than they 
warranted, 

_" Youknow what I aimed at long ago, mother," he said, 
with hesitation. " It may be that we can ill afford a 'pren- 
tice time now — but I'm no' above working while I learn. I 
can scramble up as well as Huntley. I'll go either to Glas- 
gow or to Livei-pool, to oae of the founderies there," 

" J'olk dinna ieai-n to he oiml engineers in founderies," said 
the Mistress ; " they're nothing better than smiths at the 
anvil. You wanted to buUd a light-house, Patie, when ye 
were a little bairn — but you'll no' learn there," 

" I'll maybe learn better. There's to be railroads sood, 
everywhere," said Patie, with a little glow upon hia face, 
" I'll do what I can- — if I'm only to be a smith, I'li be a smith 
hke a man, and leai-n my business. Tho light-house was a 
fancy ; but I may learn what's as good, and more profitable. 
There's some railroads ah'eady, mother, and there's more 
beginning evejy day." 

" My poor bairn !" said the Mistress, for the first time 
bestowing a glance of pity upon Patie — " if your fortune 
has to WMt for its making till folk gang riding over a' the 
roads on steam horses, like what's written in the papers, I'll 
never live to see it. There's that man they ca' Stephenson, 
he's made something or other that's a great wonder^; but, 
laddie, you dinna think that roads like that can go fer ? 
They may have thera up about Loudon — and truly you might 
live to make another, I'll no' say — but I would rather build 
a tower to keep ships from being wrecked than make a road 
for folk to break their necks on, if it was me," 

" Folk that are born to break their necks will break them 
on any kind of road," said Patie with great gravity ; " but 
I've read about it all, and I th nk i man only needs to know 
what he has to do, to thrive and bes des, mother, there's 
more need for engines than upon railroads. It's a business 
worth a man's while." 

"Patie," said the Mistiess solemily 'I've given my 
consent to Huntley to gang thousands of miles away over 
the sea ; but if you gang among thae engines, that are mer- 
ciless and senseless, and can tear a living creature like a rag 
of claith — I've seen them, laddie, with my own e'en, clang- 
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ing and clinMng like tlie evil place itself— I'll think it's Patie 
that's in the lion's month, and no' my eldest son." 

" Well, mother !" said Patie, sturdUy — " if I were in the 
lion's mouth, and yet had room to keep dear, would you be 
feared for me ?" 

This appeal took the Mistress entirely without preparation. 
She brushed her hands hastily over her eyes onoe more, and 
went on with her knitting. Then a long, hard-drawn breath, 
which was not a Mgh, came irom the mother's breast ; in tho 
midst of her objeutions, her determination not to be satisfied, 
a certain unaccountable pride in the vigor, and strength, and 
resolution of her sons rose in the kindred spirit of their 
mother. She was not "feared" — neither for one nor the 
other of the bold youths by her side. Her own strong vi- 
tality went forth with tbem, with an indescribable swell of 
exhilaration — yet she was their mother, and a widow, and 
it wrung her heart to arrange quietly how they were to leave 
ber and their home. 

"And me?" said Cosmo, coming to his mother's side. 

-Se had no determination to announce — he came out of 
his thoughts, and his musings, and his earnest listening, to 
lay that white, long hand of his upon his mother's arm. It 
was the touch which made the full cup run over. The wid- 
ow leaned her head suddenly upon her boy's ebouldov, sur- 
prised into an outburst of tears and weakness, unusual and 
overpowering — and the other lads came close to this group, 
touched to the heart hke their mother. They cried out 
among their tears that Cosmo must not go away— -that he 
was too yoong— -too tender 1 What they had not felt for 
themselves, tbeyfolt for him — there seemed something for- 
lorn, pathetic, miserable, in the very thought of this boy 
going forth to meet the world and its troubles. This boy, 
the child of the house, the son who was like his father, the 
tenderest spirit of them all I 

Yet Cosmo, who had no plans, and who was only six- 
teen, was rather indignant at this universal conclusion. He 
yielded at last, only because the tears were still in hia moth- 
er's eyes, and because they were all more persistent than he 
was— and sat doivn at a httle distance, not sullen, bat as 
near so as was possible to him, his cheek glowing with a 
suspicion that they thought him a child. But soon the con- 
versation passed to other matters, which Cosmo could not 
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reast. They began to speak of Melniar, their unprovoked 
enemy, and then the three lads looked at each other, taking 
rosolotion from that telegraphic conference ; and Huntley, 
■with the blood rising in his cheeks, for the first time asked 
his mother, in the name of thom all, for that ,tale whicb her 
husband, on his death-bed, had deputed her to tell them, the 
story of the will which was in the mid- chamber, and that 
Mary who was Mary of Melmar evermore in the memory 
of Norlaw. 

At the question the tears dried out of the Mistress's eyes, 
an impatient color came to her face-'-and it was so hard to 
elicit thb story from her aggrieved and unsympathetic mind, 
that it may be bettor for Mrs. Livingstone, in the estimation 
of other people, if we tell what she told in other words than 



OHAPTEH Xi. 



Yet we do not see why we arc called upon to defend Mrs. 
Livingstone, who was very well able, under most circum- 
Htancoa, to take cai'e of herself. She did not by any means 
receive her sons' inquiries with a good grace. On the con- 
trary, she evaded them hotly, with unmistakable dislike and 
impatience. 

"Mary of Me'mar! what ia she to you?" said the Mis- 
tress. "Lot bygones be bygones, bairns — she's been the 
fash of my life, one way and another. Hold your peace, 
Oosmo Livingstone ! Do you think I can tell this like a 
story out of a book, Tiiere's plenty gossips in the country- 
side could tell you the ins and the outs of it better than 
mo — " 

" About the mid-chamber and the will, mother ?" asked 
Patrick. 

" Weel, maybe, no about that," said the Mistress, slightly 
mollified; "if that's what ye want. This Mary Huntley, 
laddies, I ken very little about her. She was away out of 
these parts before my time. I never doubted she was 
light-beaded, and liked to be admired and petted. She was 
Me'mar's only bairn; maybe that might be some excuse for 
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her — for hG was an auld man and fond. But, kind as he 
was, she ran away from him to marry some lad that nae- 
body kent— and went off out of the country with her ne'er- 
do-weel man, and has never been heard tell of from that 
time to this — ^that's a' I ken about her," 

This was said so peremptorily and conclusively, setting 
aside at once any further question, that even these lads, who 
were not particularly skilled in the heart or its emotions, 
perceived by iostinct, that then- mother knew a great deal 
more about her— more than any inducement in the world 
could persuade her to tell. 

" I 've heard that Me'mar was hurt to the heart," said the 
Mistress, "and no much wonder. His bairn that he had 
thought nothing too good for ! and to think of her running 
off from him, a, lone auld man, to be married upon a stran- 
ger-lad without friends, that naebody kent any good o', and 
that turned out just as was to be expected. Oh, aye ! it 
does grand to make into a story — and the like of you, you 
think it all for love, and a warm heart, and a' the rest of it ; 
but I think it's but an ill heart tliat would desert hame 
and fi'iends, and an auld man above three-score, for its ain 
will and pleasure. So Me'mar took it very sore to heart ; 
he would not have her name named to him for years. And 
the next living creature in this world that he liked best, 
after his ungrateful daughter, was — laddies, you'll no' be 
surprised— just him that's gone from us— that everybody 
likit weel— just Norlaw." 

There was a pause after this, the Mistress's displeasure 
melting into a sob of her permanent grief; and then the tale 
was resumed more gently, more slowly, as if she had sinned 
against the dead by the warmth and aJmost resentment of 
her first words. 

"Me'mar lived to be an auld man," s^d the Mistress. 
" He aye lived on till Patie was about five years auld, and 
a' our bairns bom. He was very good aye to me ; mony's 
the present he sent me, when I was a young thing, and was 
more heeding for bonnle-dies, and took great notice of 
Huntley, and was kind to the whole house. It was said 
through a' the countiy-side that ye were to be his heirs, and 
truly so you might have been, but for one thing and anither ; 
no' that I'm heeding— you'll, be a' the better for making 
your way in the world yourselves." 
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"And tne will, mother?" sdd Huntley, with a little 



a coming to the will; have patience;" said the Mis- 
tress, who had not a great deal herself, to tell the truth. 
"Bairns, it's no' time yet for me to speak to you of your 
father; but he wasayeajnsfc man, with a tender heart for 
the unfortunate— you ken that as well as me. lie wouldna 
take advantage of another man's weakness, or another man's 
ill-doing, far lesa of a poor silly lassie, that, maybe, didna 
ken what she was about. And when the old man made hia 
will, Korlaw would not lot him leave his lands beyond his 
ain flesh and blood. So the will was made, that Mai-y 
Huntley, if she ever came back, was to be heir of Melmar, 
and if she never came back, nor could be heard tell of, 
every thing was left to Patridc Livingstone, of ITorlaw." 

It was impossible to restrain the start of amazement with 
which Huntley, growing red and agitated, sprang to his 
feet, and the others stuTed out of their quietness of listen- 
ing. Their mother took no time to answer the eager ques- 
tions in their eyes, nor to hear even the exclamations which 
burst from them unawares. She bent her head ag^, and 
drew through her fingers, rapidly, the hem of her apron. 
She did not see, nor seem to think of, her children. Her 
mind was busy about the heaviest epoch of her own life. 

"When Melmar died, search waa caused to be made 
every place for his daughter," S£ud the Mistress, passing 
back aod forwai'ds through her hands this tight strip of her 
apron. "Your fether thought of nothing else, mght nor 
day; a' for justice, bairns, doubtless for justice — that no- 
body might think he would take an advantage of his kins- 
woman, though he could not approve of her ways ! He 
went to Edinburgh himself, and from there to London, I 
was young then, and Cosmo Httle mair than an infant, aud 
a? thing left in my hands. Aye this one and th? other one 
coming to tell about Mary Huntley— and Worlaw away 
looking for her — and the very papers full of the heiress — 
and rae my lane in the ho'^^e, and little used to be left to 
mysel', 1 mind every thing as if it had happened this very 
day," 

The Mistress paused once more — it was only to draw a 
long breath of pain, ere she huiTied on with the unwelcome 
tale, which now had a strange interest, even for herself. 
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The boya could not tell what was the bitterness of the time 
which their mother indicated by these compressed and aig- 
nificant words ; but it was impossible to hear even her Toiee 
without perceiving something of the long-paat troubles, in- 
tense and vivid as her nature, which nothing in the world 
could have induced her to disclose. 

" The upshot was, she could not be found," said the Mis- 
tress, abruptly ; " either she never heard tell that she was 
sought for, or she took guilt to herself, and would not ap- 
pear. They kept up the search as long as a year, but they 
never heard a word, or got a clue to where she was." 

," And then ?" cried Huntley, with extreme excitement. 

" And then," said the Mistress — " was he a man to take 
another person's lands, when but a year had gane?" She 
spoke with a visible self-restraint, strong and bitter^ — the 
coercion which a mind of energy and power puts upon it- 
sel:^ determining not to think ouierwise than with approbsr 
tion of the acts of a weaker nature — and with something 
deeper underlying even this. " Ho said she would still 
come hame some day, as was most likely. He would not 
take up her rights, and her living, as he was persuaded i:i 
his mind. The will was proved in law, for her sake, but he 
would not take possession of the land, nor put forward his 
claims to it, because he said she lived, and would come 
hame. So, laddies, there's the tale, A Mr. Huntley, a 
writer, from the northcountry, a far-away fnend, came in 
and claimed as next of kin. Mary of Melmar was lost and 
gane, and could not be found, and Korlaw would not put 
m his ain claim, though it was clear. He said it would be 
taking her rights, and that then she would never come back 
to claim her land. So the strange man got po^e^ion and 
kept it, and hated Norlaw. And from, that day to this, 
what with having an enemy, and the thought of that un- 
foitunate woman coming back, and the knowledge in his 
heart that be had let a wrongful heir step in — what with all 
that bairns, and more than that, another day of prosperity 
never came to this house of Norlaw." 

"Then we are the heirs ofMe'mar!" said Huntley; "we, 
and not my father's enemy I Motiaer, why did we never 
hear this before ?" 

" Na, lads," said the Mistress, with an indescribable bit- 
terness in her tone ; " it's her and her bairns that are the 
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heirs — and they're to be found, and claim their inheritance, 

" Then this is what I'Jl do," cried Cosmo, springing to 
hia feet ; "I'll go over all the world, but I'll find Mary of 
Melmar ! I'm not so strong as Huntley, or as Patie, bnt 
I'm sti'ong enough for this. I'll do what my father wished 
— if she should be in the furtberest corner of the earth, I'll 
bring her hame I" 

To the extreme amazement of the boys, the Mistress laid 
a violent hand on Cosmo's shoulder, and, either with inten- 
tion or unconsciously, shook the whole frame of the slender 
lad with her impetuous grasp. 

" Will yo ?" cried his mother, with a sharpness of suffer- 
ing in her voice that confounded them, " la it no' enough, 
all that's past ? Am I to begin again ? Am I to bring up 
eona for her service? Ob, patience, patien'oe! it's more 
than a woman like me can bear!" 

Amazed, grieved, disturbed by her worda and her aspect, 
her sons gathered around her. She pushed them away im- 
patiently, and rose up. 

" Bairns, dinna anger me ! — I'm no' meek enough," s^d 
the Mistress, her face flushing with a mixture of moitifiea- 
tion and displeasure. "You've had your will, and heard 
the story — but I tell you this woman's been a vesation to 
me all my life — and it's no' your part, any one of yon, to 
be^ it a' over agam." 



CHAPTER XII. 



This story, which Mrs. Livingstone told with reluctance, 
and, in feet, did not tell half of, was, though the youths did 
not know it, the story of the very bitterest portion of their 
mother's life. The Mistress never told, either to them or to 
any one else, how, roused in her honest love and wifely sin- 
cerity into sympathy with her husband's generous efforts to 
preserve her own inheritance to bis runaway cousin, she 
had very soon good reason to be wck of the very name of 
Mary of Me'mar ; bow she found out that, aiter years long 
3* 
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of her faitbful, warm-hearted, affectionate society, after the 
birth of children and consecration of time, after all the un- 
failbg conrage and exertions, by which her stout spirit had 
done much to set him right in the world, and, above all, in 
spite of the unfeigned and undivided love of a full heart 
like her own, the visionary heart of her husband had all this 
time been hankering after his first love. 

Without preparation, and without softening, the Mistress 
found this ott. He would not advantage his own family at 
the coat of Mary ; he would seek for Mavy through the whole 
world. These bad been the words of Norlaw, ten yeara after 
Mavy of Melmar's disappearance, and even years after he had 
become the father of Huntley. The unsuspecting wife 
thought no harm ; then he went and came for a whole year 
seeking for his cousiu ; and daring that time, left alone day 
after day, and month after month, the mistress of Horlaw 
found out the secret. It was a hard thing for her, with her 
strong personality and burning individaal heart, to bear ; 
but she did bear it- with an indignant heroism, never saying 
a word to mortal ear. He himself never knew that she had 
discovered his prior love, or repented it. She would have 
scorned herself could she have reproached him or even 
made him conscious of her own feelings. Good fortune and 
strong affection at the bottom happily kept contempt out of 
the Mistress's indignation ; bat her heart continued sore for 
years with the discovery — sore, mortified, humiliated. To 
think that all her wifely, faithful regard had clung unwit- 
tingly to a man who, professing to cherish her, followed, 
with a wandering heart, a gul who had run away from him 
years before to be another man's wife I The Mistress had 
borne it steadily and soberly, so that no one knew of her 
discovery, but she had never got beyond this abiding mor- 
tification and injury; and it was not much wonder that she 
Started with a sudden burst of exasperated feeling, when 
Cosmo, her own eon, echoed his father's foolish words. Her 
ypungest boy, her favorite and last nursling, the ons bird 
that was to be left in the nest, could stir to this same mad 
search, when he had not yet ambition enough to stir for his 
own ibrtune. It was the last drop which made all this bit- 
terness run over. Wo wofider ihftt the Mistress lost com- 
mand of herself for once, and goibg lip to hej.- own room in 
a gnat of aggravated and angiy omfitions, thnjfit .Cosmo 
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away from her, and cried, " Am I to bring up sons for her 
service ?" in the indignation of her heart. 

Tes, it was a very pretty story for romance. The young 
girl running away, "all for love" — the feithful forsaken 
lover thinking of her in secret — arising up to defend her 
rights after ten long years— eagerly searching for her — and, 
with a jealous tenderness, refasing to do any thing which 
might compromise her title, whSe he alone still fondly 
believed in her return, A very pretty story, with love, 
and nothing else, for Its theme. Tet, unfortunately, these 
pretty stones have a dark enough aspect often on the other 
aide ; and the Mistress, mortified, silent, indignant, cheated 
in her own perfect confidence and honest tenderness, when 
yoa saw her behind the scenes of the other protty picture, 
took a great deal of the beauty out of that first-love and 
romantic constancy of Norlaw. 

When Mrs, Livingstone went to her room, the sons, 
vexed and troubled, were a long time silent. Cosmo with- 
drew into a corner, and leaned his head on his mother's 
little table. He, too, was deeply mortified, and could not 
keep back the hot boyish teara from his eyes— he felt 
himself set aside like a child — ho felt the shame of a sensi- 
tive temperament at perceiving how greatly his mother 
was disturbed. Somehow she seemed to have betrayed 
herself, and Cosmo, jealons for her perfect honor, was 
nneaay and abashed at this distarbanoe of it ; while still 
his heart, young, eager, inexperienced, loving romance, 
secretly longed to hear more of this mystery, and secretly 
repeated his determination. Huntley, who was pacing np 
and down the room, lifting and replacing every thing 
in his way which could bo lifted, was simply confounded 
and thunderstruck, which emotions Patie shared with 
his elder brother. Patie, however, was the most practi- 
cal of the three, and it was he who flret broke the 
silence, 

" Somehow or other this vexes my mother," sdd Patie ; 
" let us ask her no more questions about it ; but, Huntley, 
you ought to know all the hiding-holes about the house, 
Tou should look up this will and put it in safe hands." 

" In safe hands ? — I'll act upon it forthwith 1 Are weto 
keep terms with Melmar after all that's past, and with 
power to turn him out of his seat?" cried Huntley; "no, 
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surely ; I'll put it into hands that will cany it into effect, 
and that without delay." 

"They would want either this Mary, or proof that she 
was dead, before they would do any thing in it," said Patie, 
doubtfully ; " and yet it's a. shame I" 

" She is not dead !" interrupted Cosmo ; " why my 
mother should be angry, I can't tell ; but I'll find out Mary 
of Melmar, I know I shall, though it should bo twenty 
years !" 

" Be quiet, Cosmo," s^d his elder, brother, " and see that 
no one troubles my mother with another question ; she docs 
not like it, and I will not have her disturbed ; but I'll tell 
you what I'll do. "We know little about business, and we're 
not of a patient race. Me'mar had better not come near 
any of us just now, unless it were you, Patie, that can 
master yourself. I should like to knock him down, and my 
mother would do worse.. I'll write to this friend of the 
minister's, this writer, and put it all in his hands — it's the 
best thing I can see. What do you say ?" 

Patie gave his assent readily; Cosmo did not say any 
thing. The boy began to feel hia youth somewhat bitterly, 
and to think that they did not care for his opinion ; so he 
went out, and swung himself up by an old elm tree into one 
of the vacant windows of the castle, a favorite seat of 
Cosmo, where, among the cool ivy, and hidden by the deep 
recess of the thick old wall, he could see the sunset, and 
watch how the shadows stole over the earth. The Eildons 
were at his right hand, palmg gradually out of their royal 
purple against the pale sky in the east, and the last long 
rays of the sunset, too low to reach them, fell golden-yellow 
upon Tyne, and shed a pathetic light on the soft green bank 
before the door of Norlaw, The common sounds of life 
were not so subdued now about this lonely house; even 
the cackle of poultry and bark of doga seemed louder since 
the shutters were opened and the curtains drawn back — 
and Marget went firmly forth upon her errands to the byre, 
and the hush and stealth of mourning had left the place 
already. Who would not escape somewhere into some 
personal refuge out of the oppressive shadow of grief, while 
youth remains to make that possible ? Huntley had been 
startled to feel that there was such an escape for himself 
when Katie Logan took his hand in the lullness of her 
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sympathy — and Huntley and Patie together were seeking a 
similar ease now in discussing tlie plans of their future life 
together. OoBOio was only a boy ; he had no plana yet 
■which could be called plans — and he was too young to be 
moved by the hand or tho voice of any woman. So he sat 
among the ivy in the lodge of the deep old window, with 
his head uncovered, bis fair hair faUing over hia long white 
hands, and those dark liquid eyes of hia garing forth upon 
aa fair a landscape as ever entered into the dream of a poet. 
If Cosmo was a poet he was not aware of it; yet his 
heart was easing itself after his fashion. He waa too young 
to appi'ehend the position of his mother, and how it broke 
into the auperflcial romance of his father's life. He thought 
Only of Mary of Melmai-, of the girl, beautiful, young, and 
unfortunate, who ran away "for love," and had literally 
lefb all for her husband's sake ; he thought of displacing his 
father's enemy and restoiTug his father's first love to her 
rights. In imagination he pursued her through all the 
storied countries to which a young fancy naturally turns. 
He saw himself delivering her out of dangers, suddenly 
appearing when she was in peril or poverty, dispersing her 
enemies like a champion of chivalry, and bringing her home 
in triumph. This was how, while his brothers comforted 
themselves with an earnest discussion of possibilities, and 
while hia mother, differing from them as age difiers from 
youth — and as personal bereavement, which nothing can 
ever make up, and which changes the whole current of a 
life, differa from a natural removal and separation — returned 
into the depths of the past and lived them over again— this 
is how Cosmo made his flret personal escape out of hLa first 



CHAPTER SIX, 



"Oh I Patricia I Sinclair has been tellmg me «uch a 
Htory," cried a young girl, suddenly rushmg upon nnothei, 
in a narrow winding road through the woods which clothed 
a steep bank of Tyne; at this spot, for one evcluanc 
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mile, the rapid little river was " private property," tae em- 
bellishraent of a gentleman's gi'ounds — shut out from vul- 
gar admiration. Tyne, indifferent alike to admiration and 
exclusiviem, was not less iiappy on that account ; bnt foamed 
over his stony channel as brisk, as brown, and as clear, as 
when he ran in unrestricted freedom by the old castle walls 
of Norlaw, The path was slippery and irregnlar with great 
roots of trees, and one or two brooks, unseen, trickled dowif 
the brae below the underwood, only detected by the slender, 
half visible rivulet on the path which you had to step a 
or the homely plank half penetrated by water, which br 
over Tyne's invisble ti-ibiitary. They did not appear, tnese 
feiry springs, but they added eaob a tingle, like so many 
harp strings, to the many sounds of Nature. Through this 
winding road, or rather npon it, for she was not going any- 
where, the eider of these two jnterloontora had been for 
some time wandering. She was a delicate looking girl of 
seventeen, with bine eyes and pale golden hair, rather pretty, 
but very shght, and evidently not in strong health. The 
sudden plunge down upon her, which her younger sister 
made from the top of the brae, took away Patricia's breath, 
and made her drop the book which she had been reading. 
This was no very great matter, for the book waa rather an 
indifferent production, being one of those, books of poetry 
which one reads at seventeen, and never after — but it was 
rather more important that the color came violently into her 
pale cheek, aad she clasped her hands upon her side, with a 
gasp which terrified the young hoiden. 

" Oh, I forgot !" she cried, in sympathy, as eager as her 
onslaught had been. " Oh I have I hurt you ? I did not 
mean it, you know." 

" No, Joanna," said Patricia, faintly, "but you forget my 
nerves always — ^you never had any yourself" 

Which was perfectly true, and not to be denied. These 
two, Patricia and Joanna Huntley, werethe only daughters 
of their father's house — the only children, indeed, save one 
son, who was abroad. There were not many feminine family 
names in this branch of the house of Huntlejc, and invention 
in this matter being very sparely exercised in these parts, it 
came about that the girls were called after their uncles, and 
that the third girl, had there been such an unlucky little 
individual, following in the track of her sisters, would have 
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turned out Jemima Or Hobina, according aa the balance rose 
in favor of her father's brother or her mother's. Fortu- 
nately, Joanna wae-the last fruit of the household tree, whlob 
had blossomed sparely. She was only fifteen, tall, strong, 
red haired, and full of vigor — the greatest contrast imagin- 
able to her pretty palo sister, whom Joanna devoutly be- 
lieved in as a beauty, but secretly did somewhat grieve over 
as a fool. The younger sister was not in the least pretty, and 
knew it, but she was clever, and Joanna knew that also, 
which naade an agreeable counterpoise. She was extremely 
honest, downright and straightforward, speaking the truth 
with less elegance than iorce, but speaking it always ; and 
on the whole was a good girl, though not always a very 
pleasant one. At this present ' moment she was flushed, 
breathless, and eager, having run all the way from the house 
with something to tell. But Eatrida's- "nerves" could not 
bear the sudden announcement, though that delicate young 
lady loved a piece of news fully as well as her sister. Jo- 
anna, therefore, stood still, making hasty and awkward 
apologies, and eager to do.^omething to amend her mistake, 
wbile her delicate compaDion recovered breath. There was 
something more tban-nerves in the young lady's discompo- 
sure. She was feeble by nature, the invalid of the femily, 
which Joanna, knowing no sympathetic ailment in her own 
vigoroas person, sometimes had the ill luck to forget. 

"And my poor book 1" s^d poor Patricia, picking up the 
unfortunate volume, which lay fluttering with Open leaves on 
the very edge of that tiny current ti-ickling over the brown 
path, which, save that it moved and caught an occasional 
sparkle of light, you could not have distinguished to be a 
burn. "Oh, Joanna, you are so thoughtle^I what was all 
this haste about ?" 

"Oh, snch a story I" cried Joanna, eagerly. "It's easy 
to speak about neiwes — but when I heard it I could have 
ran to papa and given him a good shake— I could ! and he 
deserved it ! for they say it was all his blame." 

" I shoold like to hear what it was," said Patricia, with an 
exasperating and intolerable meekness,' which usually quite 
overpowered the patience of her sister. 

But Joanna was too much interested in the present in- 
stance, 

" It was Mr. Livingstone of Korlaw," she said, sinking 
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her voice ; " he's dead, and his funeral was stopped h 
he was in debt, and it was papa that did it — and the three 
boya got up at midnight and carried him on their shoulders, 
■with torches in their iiands, to Dryburgh, and buried him 
there. Sinclmr says it's trne, every word ; and I don't know 
whether Hnntley did not swim over Tweed to get the boat. 
Oh, Patricia 1 I feel as if I could both greet and cry hurra, 
if I were to see them ; and as for papa, he deserves — I don't, 
know what he does not deserve !" 

"I wish you would talk like a lady, Joanna," said her 
mster, without taking any notice of this unfilial sentiment ; 
" greet 1 you could just as well say cry, or weep, for that 
matter — and it's only common people that say Tweed, as if 
they meant a person instead of a river ; why don't you say 
the Tweed, as people of education say?" 

" He's the ti-uest person I know," cried Joanna. " Tweed 
and Tyno ! you may say that they'e juat streams of water, 
if jou like, but they're more to me; but the question is 
papa— ^I knew he was ill enough and hard-hearted, but 
I never, never thonght he could have been so bad as 
that — and I mean to go this very moment and ask him how 
it was." 

" I suppose papa knows better than we do," said Patricia, 
with a slight sigh ; " but I wish he would not do things that 
make people talk. It is very annoying. I dare say every- 
body will know about this soon, if it's true. If it was all 
himself it would not so much matter, and you never go out 
anywhere, Joanna, so you don't feel it — but is very unpleas- 
ant to mamma and mo." 

"I was not thinking of either mamma or you; I was 
thinking of the Livingstones," cried Joanna, with a flush of 
shame on her cheeks ; " and I mean to go in this very instant, 
and ask him what it means." 

So saying, the impetuous girl rushed up the path, slowly 
followed by Patricia-. It was one of the loveliest bits of 
woodland on the whole course of Tyne. Mosses and wild 
flowers, and the daintiest ferns known to Scotland, peeped 
out of every hollow — and overhead and around, stretching 
down half way across the river, and thrusting out, with 
Nature's rare, faculty of composition, their most graceful 
curves of foliage against the sky, were trees, not too great 
or ancient to overshadow the younger growth ; trees of ali 
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deseriptiona, birches and beeches and willows, tho wMte- 
limbed ash, with its green bunches of fruit, and the tender 
lime, with its honey blossoms. You could have almost 
counted every separate flash of sunshine whioh burned 
through the leaves, misty with motes and dazzling bright 
with that limitation ; and yet the shadow overhead trembled 
and flaotuated with such a constant interchange, that the 
spot which was in shade one moment was in the brightest 
light the very next. The light gleamed in Joanna's red 
hair, as she plunged along in her iippetuous way towards 
the house, and fell in touches here and there upon the grace- 
ful little figure of her sister, in her close cottage bonnet 
and muslin gown, as Patricia oame softly over the same 
road, book in hand. Bat we are bound to confess that 
neither of the two, perfectly accustomed and familiar as 
they were, found a moment's leisure among their other 
thoughts to pause upon this scone ; they went towards the 
house, the one after the other — Patricia with a due regard 
to decorum as well as to her nerves and feebleness of frame 
—Joanna totally withouf regard for either the one or the 
other ; and both occupied, to the entire neglect of every 
thing else, with thoughts of their own. 

The house of Melmar was placed upon a level platform 
of land, of a considerably lower altitude than this brae. 
Pausing to loot at it, as neither Joanna nor Patiicia did, on 
the rustic bridge which crossed the Tyne, and led from this 
woodland path into the smooth lawn and properly arranged 
trees of "the private -grounds," Melmar appeared only a 
large square house, pretentious, ypt homely, bailt entirely for 
living in, and not for looking at. If ^Nature, with her trees, 
and grass, and bits of garden land, softening the angles and 
filling in the gaps, had done her best to make it seemly, the 
house was completely innocent of adding in any such attempt. 
Yet, by sheer dint of persistence, having stood there for at 
least a hundred years, long enough to have patches of 
lichen here and there upon its walls, Melmar had gained 
that look of steadiness and security, and of belonging to the 
soil, which harmonizes even an ugly feature in a landscape. 
The door, which was sheltered by a little portico, with four 
tall pillars, in reality stone, but looking considerably like 
plaster, opened from without after the innocent fashion of 
the country. Running across the iawn, J -i ..'-- 
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door and plunged in, 'withont farther ado, into Iiev father's 
study, wiiicb was at the end of a long passage looking out 
upon tbe other side of the house. He was not there — so 
the girl came rushing back again to the drawing-room, the 
door of which stood open, and once more encountering her 
sister there, did her best to disturb the delicate nerves a 
second time, and throw Patricia out of breath. 

This papa, whom Joanna had no hesitation abont beard- 
ing in hie own den, could not surely bo such an ogre after 
all. He was not an ogre. You could not have supposed, to 
look at him, that any exaltation of enmity, any heroic sen- 
timent of revenge, could lodge within the breast of Mr. 
Huntley, of Melmar, He waa a tall man, with a high, nar- 
row head, and reddish grizzled hair. A man with plenty of 
forehead, making np inoeight for its want of breadth. He 
was rather jovial than othenvise in his manner, and carried 
about with him a little atmosphere of his own, a whitf of 
two distinct odors, not unusual attendants of elderly Soots- 
men, twenty years ago, reminiscences of toddy and rappee. 
. He looked around with a smile at the vehemait entrance of 
Joanna. He permitted all kinds of rudenesses on the part 
of this girl, and took a certain pleasure in them. He was 
not in the slightest degree an esaoting or punctilious father ; 
but not all his indulgence, nor the practical jokes, banter, 
and teasing, which he administered to all children, his own, 
among the rest, when they were young enough-r-had secured 
him either fondness or respect at then- hands. They got on 
very well on the whole. Patricia ponted at him, and Joanna 
took him to task roundly when they differed in opinion— 
but the affection they gave him was an affection of habit, 
and nothing more. 

"I've come to speak to you, papa," cried Joanna, "I've 
just been hearing tbe whole story, every word — and oh, I 
think shame of you I^ — it's a disgrace, it's a sin — ^I wonder 
you dare look any of us in the face again 1" 

"Eh? what's all this?" said Melmar; "Joan in one of her 
tantrums already? Three times m a day ! that's scarcely 
canny — I'll have to speak to your aunt Joan." 

"Oh, papa!" cried Joanna, indignantly, "it's no fnn — 
who do you think would carry you to Dryburgh if some- 
body stopped your funeral ? not one 1 You would have to 
stay here in your coffin and never be buried — and I wouldna 
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be sorry I You would deserve it, and nothing better — oh, 
I think shame on yon !" 

"What? in my coffin ? that's a long look beforehand," 
s^d Melmav. "You may have time to think shame of me 
often enough before that time, Joan ; but let's hear what's 
all this about Dryburgh and a funeral— who's been here ?" 

" Sinclair was here," cried Joanna, " and he heard it all 
at Kirkbride — eveiy word — and he says you had better not 
be seen there, after aU yoa've done at Norlaw." 

" I am sure, papa, it's very hard," said Patricia. " You 
set everybody talking, and then people look strange at iis. 
Mamma knows they do; and I could cry when I think. that 
we're going out to-morrow, and it would have been such a 
nice party. But now everybody knows about this, and no- 
body will speak to us — it's too bad of you, papa," 

"What is it, my darling ?" cried Mrs, Huntley, from her 
easy chair. 

" Eh, fat's this?" said Aunt Jean, wheeling round upon 
hers. 

A popular commotion was rising ; Melraar saw the pre- 
monitory tokens, and made his escape accordingly. 

"Joan," ho said, pulling her ear as he passed her, "you're 
an impudent monkey ; but you may spare your wrath about 
Worlaw~I knew as little as you did that the man was dead 
— however, he is dead, and I don't break my heart ; but 
you can tell Sinclair I'll tell him a word of my mind the 
nest time I'm near Kirkbride." 

" Sinclair doesna care !" said Joanna ; but Melmar pulled 
a thick curl of her red hair, and betook himself to his 
Study, leaving the rising gust of questions to wear itself 
out as it might. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Thk drawing-room of Melmar was a large room tolerably 
well furnished. Three long windows on one side of the 
apartment looked out upon the lawn before the house, care- 
fully avoiding the view " up Tyne," which a little i ■ ■ 
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meiit might bave made visible. Tlie flre-place was at the 
upper end of the room, sparkling coldly with polished steel 
and brasa, and decorated with a veiy elaborate construction 
of cut paper. The chairs were all covered with chintz in a 
large-flowered pattern, red and green — chintz which did not 
fit on well, and looked creasy and disorderly. A lai'ge 
crumb-cloth, spread over the bright-colored carpet, had the 
same disadvantage ; one coi'nei' of it was constantly loose, 
folding up under the chairs and tripping unwary passengers. 
There was a round rose-wood table, sparely covered with 
books and ornaments, and another oblong ono with a cover 
on it, which was meant for use. 

By this last sat Mi's. Huntley, with some knitting in her 
lap, reclining in a cnshioned chsur, with her feet upon a 
high footstool. She was pale, with faint pink cheeks, 
and small, delicate features, a woman who had, to use her 
own expression^ "enjoyed veiy bad health" all her life. 
She had veiy little character, not much animation, nothing 
very good nor very bad about her. It woald scarcely have 
been true even to say that she loved her children ; she was 
fond of them — particularly of Patiicia — gave them a great 
many caresses and sweetmeats while they were yoang 
enough, and afterwards let them have their own will with- 
out restraint ; but there did not seem enough of active life 
in her to desei-ve the title of any active sentiment. She 
was deeply learned in phyao and invalid dietry, and liked 
to be petted and attended, to come down stairs at twelve 
o'clock, to lie on the sofe, to be led out for a Uttle walk, 
carefully adapted to her weakness, and to receive all the 
little attentions proper to an invalid. Her exclusive pre- 
tensions in this respect had, it is true, been rather infringed 
upon of late years by Patricia, who sometimes threatened 
to be a more serious invalid than her mother, and who 
certainly assumed the character with almost equal satisfac- 
tion. However, Patvida was pretty well at the present 
moment, and Mrs. Huntley, auppoi'ted by her m^d, had 
only about half an hour ago come down stairs. She had a 
glass of to ast-and- water on the table beside her, a smelling- 
bottle, an orange cut into quarters upon a china plate, a 
newspaper within reach Of her hand, and her knitting in her 
lap. We beg Mra. Huntley's pardon, it was not laiitting, 
but netting — her industiy consisted in making strange. 
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shapeless caps, bags, and wmdow- curtains, which became 
excesMvely yellow after they were washed, and were of no 
use to any creatttre ; for the i-efined art of crotchet was not 
then invented, nor had fancy-work reached that perfection 
which belongs to it now. 

In an avm-chair by ono of the windows sat a very different 
person — an old woman, black-eyed, white-haired, wearbg 
an old-feshioned black dress, with a snowy white muslin 
handkerchief pinned down to her waist in front and be- 
hind — a large muslin apron of the same spotless complexion, 
a cap, of clear cambric trimmed with rich old-fashioned lace, 
and bound round with a broad black ribbon, which was 
tied in a bow on the top of her head. This was a relative 
of Mi-s. Huntley, known as Aunt Jean in the house of 
Melmar. She wa8 the last survivor of her faini ly, and had 
a little annuity, just enough to keep hei' muslin kerehiefe 
and aprons and old-fashioned caps from wearing out. She 
was quite kindly used in this house where nobody paid any 
particular regard to her, but where long ago it had seemed 
very good fun to Melmar himself to get up a little delusion 
on the score of Annt Jean's wealth, which, according to tho 
inventor of it, was to be bequeathed to his daughter Joanna. 
This was a favorite joke of the head of the house; he waa 
never tired of refeiTing to Aunt Jean's fortune, or threaten- 
ing Joanna witb the chance of forfeiting it, which delicate 
and exquisite piece of fun was always foOowed by a lond 
laugh, equally delicate and charaoteristic. Aunt Jean, how- 
ever, fortunately, was deaf, and never quite understood the 
wit of her nephew-in-!aw ; she stuck qmetly to her corner, 
made rather a pet of Joanna, peraisted in horrilying Patricia 
by her dress and her dialect, which breathed somewhat 
strongly of Aberdeenshire, and by dint of keeping " thretty 

tiennies," as she said, in the corner of her old-fashioned 
gather purse — pennies which were like the oil in the 
widow's cruse, often spent, yet always existing — and in her 
drawers in her own room an unfailing store of lace, and 
muslins, and ribbons, old dresses, quaint examples of forgot- 
ten feshion, and pieces of rich stuff, such as girls love to 
turn over and speculate on possible uses for — kept up an 
extensive popularity. Aunt Jean was not in the very 
slightest degree an invalid— the tap of her little foot, which 
wore higtt-fieeled shoes, was almost the smartest in the 
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house. She sat in winter by the fire, in enminer by ono of 
the windows, knitting endless pairs of stockings, nuts,and 
those shapeless little glovea, with a separate stall for the 
thumb, and one little bag for all the fingers, in which the 
hapless hands of babies are wont to be imprisoned. It was 
from an occupation of this kind that Aunt Jean turned, 
when the din of Joanna's accusation penetrated feintly into 
her ears. 

"Eh, &.t'& that?" said Aunt Jean; it was something 
about a debt and a funeral, two things which were not 
particularly likely to interest Joanna. Soiiiething remark- 
ably out of the usual Course must have happened, and 
the old lady had all the likings of an old woman in the 
country. Gossip was sweet to ner soul. 

"Oh, mamma, so vexatious!" cried Patricia, in a voice 
which could not by any possibility I'eaeh the ears of Aunt 
Jean; "papa has been doing something to Mr. Livingstone, 
of Nor!aw — he's dead, and there's been something done 
that looks cruel — ob! I'm sure I don't know exactly what 
it is — Joanna knows ; — but only think how the people will 
look at us to-morrow night." 

"Perhaps I may not bo able to go, my dear," s^d Mrs, 
Huntley, with a sigh. 

" Hot able to go ? after promising so long! mamma, tb at 
is cruel!" cried Patricia; "but nobody cares for me. I 
never have what other, people have. I am to be shut up 
in this miserable prison of a place all my life— not able 
to go I Oh, mamma ! but you'll all be sorry when there's 
no poor Patricia to be shut up and made a victim of any 
more !" 

"I do think you're very unreasonable, Patricia," said 
Mrs. Huntley; "I've gone put three times this last month 
to please you— a great sacrifice for a person in my weak 
health — and Dr. Tait does not think late hours proper for 
you ; besides, if there is any thing disagreeable about your 
papa, as you say, I really don't think my nerves could stand 
it." 

"Fat's all this about ?" said Aunt Jean; "you ken just aa 
well as me that I oanna hear a word of fat you're saying. 
Joan, my bairn, come you here — fa's dun wrang? Fat's 
happened ? Eh ! there's Patricia ta'en to the tears — fat's 
wrang ?" 
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Nothing loth, Joanna rnahed forward, and shouted her 
atoiy into the old woman's ears. It was received with 

freat curiosity and interest hy the new hearers. Aunt 
ean lifted up her hands in dismay, shook her head, made 
all the telegraphic signs with eye and mouth which are 
common to people restrained from full communication with 
their companiona. Mrs. Huntley, too, was roused. 

"It's lite a scene in a novel," she said, with some ani- 
mation ; " but after all, Mr. Livingstone should not have 
tiecn in debt to papa, yoli know. What with Oswald 
abroad, and you two at home, you can tell Aunt Jean we 
need all our money, Joanna; and if people die when they're 
in debt, what can they expect? I don't see, really, in my 
poor health, that I'm called upon to interfere," 

"Fat's this I hear?" said Aunt Jean; "Livingstone o' 
Norlaw? Ka, Jeanie, if that's true, your good man's 
been sair left to himself. Eh,, womanf Ijvingstonel fat's 
a'body's thinking of? I would sooner have cut off my 
little finger if I had been Me'mar ; that man !" 

" Oh, what aboat him, Aunt Jean ?" cried Joanna. 

" Ay, bairn, but I mann think," said the old woman, 
" I'm no' so dear it's my duty to tell you. Your father 
keiis his ain concerns, and so does your mother, in a mea- 
sure, and so do I myself. I canna toll onybody mair than 
my ain secret, Joan. Hout ay. I I'll tell yon, fun I was a 
young lass, fat happened to me." 

" r want to hear about l^orlaw," cried Joanna, screaming 
into the old womau's ear. 

" Aunt Jean !" cried Mrs, Huntley, making a sudden step 
out of her chair. "If you do, Me'mar will kill me— oh! 
hold your tongues, children I Do you think I can bear one 
of papa's passions — a person in my poor health? Aunt 
Jean, if yoa do, I'll never speak to you again !" 

Aunt Jean contemplated her niece, with her twinkling 
black eyes, making a moue of vivid contempt as she nodded 
her head impatiently. 

" Fat for can ye no hold your peace for a fool-wife ?" said 
Avmt Jean; "did ye think I had as little wit as you? 
What about Norlaw? You see the laird here and him 
were aye ill Mends, Hout ay ! mony a ano's ill friends 
with Me'mar. I mind the bairns just fim you were bora, 
Joan, Twa toddling wee anes, and ane in the cradle. Pity 
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me 1 I mind it because I was losing my hearing, and turn- 
ing a cankered auld 'wife ; and it was them tliat toolc and 
buried their father ? Honest lads 1 I would like to do them 
a good turn." 

"But I know there's something more about Norlaw," 
cried Joanna, " and I'll say you're a cankered auld wife till 
you tell me — I will 1 and you would have told me before 
now but for mamma. Do you hear, Aunt Jean ?" 

." Hout ay, I hear," said the old woman, who could manage 
her deafbess like most people who possess that defect — 
(where it is not extreme, a little deafiiees is in its way quite 
a possession) " but I maun take time to think fat it waa I 
promised to tell you. Something that happened when I 
was a young lass. Jusfc that, Joan — I was staying at my 
married sister's, that was your grandmother, and Jeanie, 
there, your mamaw, was a bit httle bairn — she was aye a 
sma' thing of her years, taking physio for a constancy. 
There was a poor gentleman there, aiie of the Gordons, as 
good blood in his veins as ony man in the kingdom, and 
better than the king's ain, that was only a German lairdio — 
but ye see this lad was poor, and fat should save him but he 
got into debt, and iat should help him but he died. So the 
sheriff's officers came and stopped the funeral ; and the lads 
rose, a' the friends that were at it, and all the men on the 
ground, and fat should ail them to crack the officers' crowns, 
and lay them up in a chamber; but I've heard say it was a 
sair sieht to see the hearse rattling away at a trot, and a" 
the black coaches afterhand, as if . it was a bridal — oh fie ! 
— nothing else was in everybody's mouth on our side of the 
water, a' the mair because the Gordon lad that died was of 
the English chapel, and behoved to have a service o'er his 
grave, and the Enghsh minister was feint-liearted and feared, 
it wasna done at nioht, but in broad daylioht, and by tho 
strong hand — and that happened — I wouldna say but it was 
forty year ago ; for I was a young lass and your mamaw 
there a little b^m." 

" I daresay, mamma," said Patricia, who had dried her 
tears, " that people don't know of it yet ; and at the worst 
it was all papa's Jault — I don't think we should be afraid to 
go— it wasn't our blame, I'm sure." 

" If I should be able, my dear," said Mrs, Huntley, with 
her languid sigh — whereupon Patricia exerted hei-self to 
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arrange hor mother's pillow, and render her sundry little 
attentions which pleased her. 

Poor little Patricia loved " society ;" she wanted to shine 
and to be admired "like other girls" — even the dull dinner- 
parties of the surrounding lairda excited the fragile little 
Boul, who knew no better, and she spent the rest of the day, 
oblivious of her former terrors concerning public opinion, 
in coaxing Mrs. Huntley into betteinesa ; while Joanna, for 
her part, pei-secutod Aunt Jean with an unavailing but 
violent pertinaoity, vainly hoping to gain somo insight into 
a family secret. Patrida was successful in her endeavors; 
but there never was a more signal Mure than that attack 
upon Aunt Jean. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Bless me callants I what are ye doing here?" said Mai'- 
get, looking in at the door of the mid-chamber, where 
Huntley and Patrick Livingstone were together. 

It was a small apartment, originally intended for a 
dressing-room, and communicating by a door locked and 
banicaded on both sides with the east room, which was the 
guest-chamber of the house. Almost its sole piece of furni- 
ture was a~ large old-fashioned mahogany desk, standing 
upon a heavy frame of four tall legs, and filling half the 
space; it was not like the bm'eau' of romance, with that 
secret drawer where some important document is always 
being discovered. Tho heavy lid was held open by Huntley's 
head, as ho carried on his investigations. There were 
drawers enough, but thoy were all made by the hand of the 
ioiner of Kirkbride, who knew nothing of secret contriv- 
ances — and these, as well as all tho remaining space of the 
desk, were filled with the gatherings of Norlaw's life, trifles 
which some circumstance or other made important to him 
at the moment they were placed there, but wnich were now 
pathetic in their perfect insignificance and uselessness, 
closely connected aa they were with the dead man's memory. 
Old letters, old receipte, old curiosities, a few coins and 
seals, and trifling memorials, and a heap of papers quite un- 
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inttiiligiljle and worthless, made up the store. la one 
drawer, however, Huntley had found what he wanted — the 
will — and along with it, carefully wrapped in at least a doz- 
L'n different folds of paper, a little round curl of golden hair. 

They were looking at this when Marget, whose question 
had not teen answered, entered and closed the door. The 
lada were not aware of her presence till this sound startled 
them ; when they heard it, Huntley hnniedly refolded the 
covers of this relic, which they had been looking at with a 
certain awe. Eye of stranger, even though it was this faith- 
ful old friend and Beryant, ought not to pry into their father's 
secret treasure. Tho Mistress's hair was of the darkest 
brown. It was not for love of their mother that Norlaw 
had kept so carefully this childish curl of gold. 

"Laddies," said Marget, holding the door close behind 
her, and speaking low as she watched with a jealous eye the 
covering up of this secret, " some of ye's been minding the 
Mistress of auld troubles. I said to myself I would come 
and give you a good hearing — the baill three — what's 
Mary o' Melmar to you?" 

" Did my mother tell you ?" asked Huntley, with amaae- 

" Her, laddies 1 na, it's little ye ken ! her name the like o' 
that to the like o' me 1 But Cosmo behoved to ask about 
the story — ^ho would part with hia little finger to hear a story, 
that bairn — and 'deed I ken fine about it. What for could 
ye no' speak to me ?" 

"There was more than a story in Huntley's thoughts and 
in mine," said Patrick, shutting up the desk with some de- 
cision and authoritativeness. 

" Hear him I my certy ! that's setting up !" cried Marget ; 
"I ken every thing about it for a' you're so gi-and. And I 
ken the paper in Huntley's hand is the will, and I ken I 
would run the lisk o' firing the haill house, but I would have 
burnt it, afore he got sight o't, if it had been me." 

" Why ?" said Huntley, with a little Impatience. It wag 
not possible that the youth could read this bequest confer- 
ring Melmar, failing the natural heiress, on his father and 
himself, without a thrill of many emotions. He was ambi- 
tious, like every young man ; he could not think of this for- 
tune, which seemed almost to lie within his reach, without a 
stirring of the heart. 
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" It did nothiDg but harm to your father, and it can do 
nothing but mischief to you," said Marget, solenrnly ; 
" you're young and strong, and fit to make a foi-tune. But 
I tell you, Huntley Liyingstone, if you attempt to aeek this 
laas over the world, as your father did, you're a ruined 

" Heither Huntley nor me believe in ruined men," said 
Patie ; " we'll take oare for that — go to your kye, and never 
mind." 

"Don't be angry, Marget," said Huntley, who was more 
tender of the faithful retainer of the house ; " trust us, aa 
Patie Bays — besides, if she should never be found, Melmar's 
mine," 

" Eh, whiabt, lad ! she'll come hame with half a dozen 
bairns before e'er your feet's across the door," cried Marget ; 
" tell me to trust you, that are only callants, and dinna ken 1 
Trust me, the twa of you ! Gang and spend a' the best 
years of your life, if yoa like, seeking her, or witness that 
she's dead. If ye find her, ye're nane the better, if ye din- 
na find hei', ye're aye deluded with the thought of a fortune 
ye canna cMm — and if ye get word she's dead, there's still 
Melmar himself, that was bred awriter and tens a' the cheats 
of them, to fight the battle ! They might say it- was a false 
will — they might say, Quid forgive them 1 that Noriaw had 
beguiled the auld man. There's evil in't but nae guid ; 
Huntley, you're your father's son, you're to make his amends 
to her. Dinna vex the Mistre^'s life with Mary of Melmar 
ony mair !" 

" The short and the long of it all, Marget," said Patrick, 
who waa at once more talkative and more peremptory than 
usual — " is, that you must mind your own business and we'll 
mind ours. Huntley's not a knight in a story-book, seeking 
a distressed lady. Huntley's not in love with Mary of Mel- 
mai' ; but if she's to be found she shall be found ; and if 
she's dead my brother's the heir," 

"No' till you're done wi' a' her bairns," cried Marget; 
"say there's nae mair than three of them, like yoursels— ind 
the present Me'mar's been firm in his seat this thirteen yeare. 
Weel, weel, I daur to say Patie's right— it'a nae businesa o' 
mine; but I'd sooner see you a' working for yotir bread, if 
it was just like laboi-ing men, and I warn ye baith, the day's 
coming when ye'll think upon what I say I" 
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Marget disappeared, solemnly shakiag her head as she 
said these last words. For the moment, the two youths 
said nothing to each other. The desk was locked softly, the 
will placed in an old pocket-book, to be deposited else- 
where, and then, for the first time, the yonng men's eyes 
met. 

" She's right," said Patie, with sudden emphasis ; " if yon 
seek her yourself, Huntley, you'll neither get Me'mar nor 
fortune — it's true." 

Huntley paid little attention to his brother. He stood 
looking out from the window, where, in the distance, to the 
north, the banks of Tyne ro^e high among the woods of 
Melmar — opposite to him, fertile fields, rich in the glow of 
commg harvest, lay the wealthy lands of bis father's enemy 
— those lands which perhaps now, if he but' knew it, were 
indisputably his own. He stood fescinated, looking out, 
tracing with an unconscious eagerness the line of the hori- 
zon, the low hills, and trees, and ripening corn, which, as far 
as he could see before him, were still part of the same in- 
heritance. He was not a dreamy boy like Cosmo — he 
thought little of his fether's old love,, or of the triumph of 
restoring her to her inheritance. The Mary of Norlaw's 
fimcy was but a shadow upon the future of his own. He 
thought, with a glow of personal ambition, of the fair stretch 
of country lying before him. Generous,, high-spirited, and 
incapable of meanness, Huntley still had the impulse of con- 
quest strong within him. He could not but think, with a 
rising heart, of this visible fortune which lay at his feet and 
seemed to be almost within his grasp. He could not bnt 
think, with indignant satisfaction, of unseating the false heir 
whose enmity had puraued Norlaw to the very grave. AD 
the excitement which had gathered into these few past 
weeks still throbbed in Huntley's heart and stirred his brain. 
He could not moderate tbe pace of his thoughts or subdue 
his mind at anybody's bidding. If it should be hard to get 
justice and a hearing for his claims, this very difficulty in- 
creased the attraotion — ^for it was his claims he thought of 
while the others were thinking of Mary of Melmar. He 
was not selfish, but he was young, and had an ardent mind 
and a strong individual character. Maiy of Melraai- — a 
white ghost, unreal and invisible — faded from his mind en- 
tii'cly. He thought, instead, of the man who had arrested 
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Norlaw's funeral, and of the inheritance of which he was 
the rightful heir. 

With all these fumes in his brain it was quite impossible 
that Huntley could listen soberly to the sober counsels of 
Patie, or to the warnings of the old servant. Tkefy bogged 
bim not to think of a search for Mary. Ha thought of no- 
thing of the kind. Mary had taken no position of romance 
in the young man's fancy. The romance which blossomed 
in his eyes was a much less di^ntevested one than that which 
Cosmo mused upon in the old window of the castle. He 
thought of himself, of his own family, of all the possibiJitiea 
and powers of an extensive land-owner, and with the flush 
of youthful self-belief, of a great life. Hebad stood thus at 
the window a long time gazing out, and paying no attention 
to the occasional words of his sensible brother, when the 
sound of some one coming roused them both. It was the 
Mistress's firm, footsteps ascending the stair — they both left 
the room immediately, agreed, at least, in one thing, to 
trouble their mother no more with recollections disagreeable 
to her. Then Patie went about hia business, somewhat dis- 
turbed by the thonght that Hnntley meant to throw away 
a portion of his life in the same fruitless folly which had in- 
jured their father; while Huntley himself, remembering 
Boemthing that had to be done at Kirkbrido, set off along 
the banks of Tyne at a great pace, which did not, however, 
overtake the swing of his thoughts. Marget, coming out to 
her kitchen door to look after bim, held up her hands and 
exclaimed to heraelf, " The laddie's earned I" as she watched 
his rapid progress — ^whicb meaning, as it did, that Huntley 
was ably lifted off hia feet and possessed by a rapid and 
impetuous fancy, was perfectly correct — though the fancy 
itself was not such as Marget thought. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 



The village lay bright under the afternoon sun when 
Huntley Livbgstorie came in sight of it that day. It was 
perfectly quiet, as was its wont — somesmall children play- 
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ing at tte open doors, the elder ones, aave here and there 
an elder daughter charged "with the heavy responsibility of 
a baby, being for the most part safe at school. At the door 
of the Norlaw Arms an angler-visitor, with his rod over his 
shoulder, a single figure becalmed in the sunshine, stood 
laally gazing about him — and in the shadow of the project- 
ing gable of the inn, another stranger stood holding his 
horse before the door of the smithy, from, whence big John 
Blact, the smith, was about to issue to replace a lost shoe. 
John was the master of this important rural establishment, 
and waa a big, soft-hearted giant, full of the good-humored 
obtuseness which so often accompanies great personal size 
and strength. Inside, in the fiery obscurity of the village 
Pandemonium, toiled a giant of quite a different order — a 
swarthy, thiok-^et little Cyclops, with a hump on liis shoul- 
der, and one eye. This was John's brother, the rallng spiiit 
of mischief in Kirkbi-ide; whom all the mothers of sons held 
in disgust and terror, and whom Dr. Logan himself could 
make no improvement in. Jacob, or Jaacob, as he was 
popularly called, waa as strong as he was ngly, and, it wa's 
generally understood, as wicked as both. By natural con- 
sequence, his rustic neighbors found a considerable attrac- 
tion in his society, and liked to'repeat his sayings, which 
were not always funny, with explosions of langhter. Hunt- 
ley's errand, as it happened, was with this individual, who 
was somewhat of a genms in his way, whioh was the way of 
agricultural implements. Jaacob .had even taken out what 
he called a " paatent" for a new harrow of his own inven- 
tion, and was, in right of this, the authority, on all such mat- 
ters, of the country-side. , 

*' Te'll be carrying on the farm then ?" said Jaacob. " A 
plow needs mair than a new coulter to drive it through a 
furrow — it'll be new work to you, Mr. Huntley, to gang 
atween the stilts yoursel'." 

Huntley had descended suddenly out of the harry of his 
fancies about Melmar, of whioh he already saw himself mas- 
ter. He came to the ground with rather a rade shock when 
he heard these words, and found himself on the hard earthen 
floor of the smithy, with the red sparks flying into the dark- 
ness over his head, and Jaacob's one eye twinkling at him 
in the fiery light. He was not the laird of Melmar to Jaa- 
cob, but only the son of the ruined Korlaw. 
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" What we want in tlie meantime ia the plow," smd Hunt- 
ley, eomewbat sharply, his face flushing ip spite of himself; 
then he added, after a pause, all the hamiliatioii of debt and 
poverty recurring to his inmd, which had been defended for 
some time against that leaser p^n by the excitement of 
giiefj and to-day by the violent flush of ambitious hope. 
"I belieye there is a bill — but if you'll send it up to the. 
house I'U see to it without delay." 

Bowed Jaacob was not ungenerous in hia way, but he 
scorned to defend himself from any imputation of ungeu- 
erosity. He did not hasten, therefore, as might have been 
supposed, to say that the aforesMdbiU was of no importance, 
and could wait. On the contraiy, he proceeded, with sar- 
-cafitic dryn^a in his tone : 

"You'll find it hard work to get in your craps. How 
many acres have ye in wheat the year, Mr. Huntley? 
You'll no' ken ? Honta, man 1 that's an ill beginning for a 
lad that fanns hia ain land." 

In spite of himself, tears of mortiScation stole into Hun1> 
ley's eyes. He turned his head away with a muttered ex- 
clamation, 

"I don't know that we'ee half an acre safe I" ciied 
Huntley, in the bitterness of his heart. His dream was 
broken. Me'mar, who was their chief ereditor — Mo'mar, 
whom he had not yet displaced — might be able to get into 
hia hard worldly hands, for aught Huntley know, every alope 
of N«rlaw. 

"Aweel, aweel, lad," said Jaacob, atrildng his hammer 
fiercely upon the glowing iron, "a' the betteir for you — 
you'll be your ain man — but I wouldna cheat myself with 
fancies if I was you. Make up your mind ae way or an- 
other, but dinna come here and speak to mo about plows, 
as if that was what your mind was set on. I'm no' a Sol- 
omon, but if you mean to thrive, never delude yoursalf with 
a sham." 

" What's a' that ?" said big John, as his customer mount- 
ed the reshod horse, and trotted off in leisurely feahion as 
became the day ; " has Jaacob won to his books, Mr. Hunt- 
ley ? bnt I reckon he has his match when be has you," 

John, however, who was rather proud of his brother's in- 
tellectual powers, thought no such thing — neither did the 
little Cyclops himself. 
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"Mind your aiii businoss," said Jaacob, briefly; "wbat 
do you think a man learns out of books, you haverel ? Na, 
if I'm. onything, I'm a man of bbservation ; and take m.y 
word, lad, there never was a man trove yet till he saw dis- 
tinct where he was, and ordered hia ways according. There's 
mysel' — do you think I could ever make ony progress, ae 
way or another, if I minded what a' these stupid ideots 
say ?" 

" What do they say ?" said Huntley, who waa too much 
occupied with his own thoughts to perceive the drift of 
Jaaoob's personal observations, 

" Na, d'ye think I'm heeding ?" said Jaacob ; " a man 
ean rarely be more enlightened than hie neighbors without 
suffering fer't. A' this auld machinery of the world creaks 
like an auld bellows. There's naething but delusions on 
every side of ye. Ye canna be clear of a dngle thing that 
ye havena conquished for yoursel'." 

Huntley, who had come out of the languid August afte]'- 
noon, red in a glow of sunshine and heat, to which the very 
idea of long labor waa alien, which accorded well enough with 
his own ambitious dreams and thouglits of sudden fortune — 
could not help feeling somehow as if Jnacob's hammer, be- 
neath the strokes of which the sparks flew, struck himself 
a<s well as the iron. Melmar dissipated into thin air, in the 
ruddy atmosphere of tho smithy. The two darkling giants, 
large and small, moving about in the fierce glow of the fire- 
light, the pnff of the bellows, pUed by an attendant demon, 
and the ceaseless clank of the hammer, all combined to re- 
call to reality and the present, the thoughts of the dreaming 
lad. In this atmosphere the long labore of the Australian 
emigrant looted much more reasonable and likely than any 
sudden enrichment ; and with the unconscious self-reference 
of his age, Huntley took no pains to find out what Jaacob 
meant, but immediately applied the counsel to his own 
case. 

"I suppose you're very right, Jacob," said Hmitley; 
" but it's hard wort making a fortune; maybe it's safer in 
the end than what comes to you from another man's labors; 
but still, to spend a life in gathermg money, is no very 
great thing to loot forward to." 

"Money!" said Jaacob, contemptuously, "Na, lad; if 
that's your thought, you're no' in my way. Did you over 
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liear of a rich philosopher? ne'er a ane have I heard tell o', 
though I ken the mmst of that fraternity. Money I nal it's 
ideas, and no that sordid trash, that tempts me." 

" And the mair full yoa 1" SMd big John, half in chagrin, 
half in admiration. "You might have made your fortune 
twenty times over, if it hadna been for your philoBophy." 

"Whew!" whistled bowed Jaacob, with magnificent dis- 
dain; "what's a' the siller in the world and a' its delichts — 
grand houses, grand le^diee, and a' the rest of thae vanities 
—to the pui'shuit of truth? That's what' I'm saying, 
callant — take eveiy thing on trust because you've heard sae 
a' your days, and your faither believed it before ye, gin ye 
please ; bnt as for me, I'm no' the man for sham — I set my 
fit, if a' the world should come against me, on ideas I've 
won and battled for mysel'." 

"When they're as reasonable aa the han-ow, I've nao 
objection," said big John ; "but ilka man eanna write his 
idies in wud and iron, Mv. Huntley. The like o' that may 
be a' very well for him, but it doesna answer you and me. 
Eh, man, hat it's warm I If it wasna that philosophy's an 
awiii' drouthy thing — and the wife comes down on me like 
. murder when I get a gill — I wouldna say but it's the best 
kind of wark for this weather. Ye'Il be goin' up bye to the 
manse, Mr, Huntley. I hear they're aye very well pleased 
to see onyhody out of Norlaw; but ye maunna say ye've 
been here, for Jaacob and the minister, they're at daggers 
drawn." 

" Pish ! nae such thing," cried Jaacob, with complacency ; 
"the like of a man like yon shouldna mell with a man like 
me. It's no' a iair battle— I aye say sae— I can tak his 
measure fast enough, hut he can nae mmr tak mine than he 
can flee. Eh, lad I have you ta'en the gate? and no' a 
word mair about the plow ?" 

"I'U take your advice, Jacob," said Huntley; "the plow 
can stand till we see what use we'll have for ]t ; hut as for 
going between the stilts myself, if I do you'll see me draw 
as fair a furrow as any plowman about Kirkbride." 

" HuiTay !" said Jaacob ; " the lad Las some speerit after 
a' ; never you mind — we'll send do^Tn somebody, to see to 
theplow." 

With this assurance, Huntley left the smithy; but not 
till Jaacob had begun to sing in the most singular of 
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cracked and elvish voices, beating time witli emphatio 
afcrokes of his hammer, "The Flaxen-headed Cowboy," a 
ruetic and ancient ditty, much in favor in the conntry-aide. 
Whether it was the gestures of the gnome which called 
them forth, or a ludicrous application of the song to him- 
self; Huntley could not tell; but big John and the boy 
accompanied the chant with audible, yet restrained explo- 
sions of laughter, Huntley grew very red in spite of 
himself, as he hurried along to the little bridge. What a 
change from the fancy which possessed hjni as he came up 
the village street half an hour ago ! He could not have 
believed that hia hypothetical inheiltance could have 
vanished so utterly; somehow he could not even recall that 
evanescent splendor. It was no longer the heir of Melmar 
who ascended the brae of Tyne, through the trees and 
scattered cottages towards the white-gabled manse. It waa 
the same Huntley Livingstone who had buried hia fether at 
midnight, who had set his face against the evil fortune 
which seemed ready to overwhelm his house, and who had 
pledged himself to win in a new countiy a new and stable 
fortune for the raoe of Koriaw. 

But the young man was by no means contented to part so 
lightly with his magnificent vision. He did all be could by 
dint of thinking to bring it back to his mind ; but even 
when he paused at the top of the little hill and surveyed 
once more the fair fields of Melhiar, he could not recover 
the enthasiasm and fervor of his foi-mer thoughts. Bowed 
Jaacob, with the odd philosophy which perceived other 
people's mistakes, but could not see its own ludicrous pre- 
tensions — big John, who believed in his brother — and the 
laddy darkness of' the smithy, where reality made a rude 
assault upon his vision — had disenchanted Huntley. He 
stood on the brae of Tyne, seeing every thing with practical 
and undazaled eyes, feeling himself to have a certain claim, 
difficult and doubtful, yet real, upon the lands before him ; 
but seeing all the obstacles whish lay in its way. And, 
distinct from this, fai- apart and separate, with a world 
between, lay the fortune mr more secure and certain which 
Huntley had to make with his own hands. 

It was with these thoughts that he entered the manse of 
Kirkbride, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Dk. Logait was ill Ms study writing his sermon — Katie 
was alone in the manse parlor. It was a cheerful room, 
looking over the little front garden and down the brae to 
the rooft of the village from its front window, and peeping 
out through a flush of foliage upon Tyne and the Melmav 
woods from the other. The furniture was very simple, the 
carpet old, the walls painted of an asb-gi-cen, which was 
just one degree better than the drab-colored complexion 
of the Korlaw dining-room ; but notwithstanding, the room 
was perfect and could not have been improved upon. 
There was only one easy-chair, and that was sacred to the 
minister; the others were of the ancient fashion of drawing- 
room chaii's, once elaborately painted and gilded, but now 
much dimmed of their pristine splendor. Katie's own 
hands had made all the pretty chintz covers, which fitted 
without a wrinkle, and the result was extremely satisfac- 
tory—very much more agreeable to look upon than the 
cmrapled covers of the Melmar drawing-room. There was 
a wonderful screen of needle work, in a very slim ebony 
frame in one comer, an old-fashioned work table, with a 
crimson bag and inlaid top, which could answer as a chess- 
board, in another — and a low bookcase, full of books, 
between the door and the end window. On the table, at 
this present moment, stood a basket, of goodly dimensions, 
full of stockings — and by the side of that a little pile of 
freshly-mangled linen, pinafores and other small garments 
in want of strings and buttons. ' It was Fi-iday, very near 
the end of the week— so the minister, too wise to leave his 
preparations to the latest day, made ready for his weekly 
duty in the study, while Katie did her weekly mendings on 
the same principle in her own domd.n. 

"You may go to the study if you please Huntley — ^my 
father will be glad to see you," said the young mistress of 
the manae, once more drawing Johnnie's sock over her hand 
after she had welcomed hor visitor, Huntley did not av^l 
himself of the privilege so soon as he might have done, con- 
sidering that he had come with the intention of asking ad- 
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vice from the minister. It was ples^ant to sit down in that 
quiet, bright, home-like room, which looked aa though 
nothing could distarb its cheerful composure, and see that 
careful little woman among her family labors, so fresh, and 
bright, and young, yet so perfectly in her place arhong 
these pleasant cares. Huntley, whose mind was in a tumult 
of unaccustomed anxieties, and who felt himself oppressed 
with a burden of responsibility, and the new necessity of 
deciding for himself, sank into a chair opposite Katie, with 
a sensation of rest and relief which he had not felt for 
weeks before. She looked up to him brightly with those 
smiling brown eyes which were so young and yet so full of 
elder-sisterly thoaghtfulneas. She saw in a moment the 
shadow on Huntley's face, and proceeded to minister to it 
as if it had been a cloud upon tne boyish horizon of one of 
her own young brothers. Katie could not help being half 
maternal even to Huntley, 

" Something ails you," said the little woman — " are you 
tired, Huntley f Oh, I mmd when grief was here, what 
hard, hard work it was keeping up a smile. Never mind 
mc ; look sorrowful, if yoa like, and take a rest. It makes 
me think how I felt myself when dear mamma died, to see 
you keeping up a face. like that." 

" Oh, Katie, I wish we had you at Korlaw !" cried the 
lad, with sudden earnestness. 

"Yes," said Katie, wmply, "if you had only had a sister, 
Huntley !— but Mrs. Livingstone does not care for strangers. 
And mothers are sometimes fondest of their sons — every- 
body says so ; but I know you're the eldest, and every thing 
comes on you," 

" Patie is the wisest," said Huntley, with a momentary 
smile ; " I think he could manage better without me — and, 
Katie, I'll have to go away." 

She looked up at him with a question in her eyes. She 
asked nothing audibly, but merely suspended her work, and 
turned, with a friendly anxiety, her steady, kind gaze upon 
Huntley's face. The young man was not " in love" — ^he was 
still too familiar with this sisterly face, and too much occu- 
pied with all the sudden troubles in which he had himself 
been plunged, to think of any such thing ; but, unconscious- 
ly, Huntley paused before answering — ^paused to take the 
peaceful scene, the home apartment, the bright serious eyes 
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into his niemory, a picture of strange influence and tender- 
neea never to fade, 

" I thought of going to Australia," he sdd ; " they say a 
man with a will to work aud some knowledge, especially of 
cattle, ia sure to thrive there. Itmattera but little,! think, 
Katie, whether I'm a hundred or a thousand miles away, so 
long as I am away ; and I think the beat pla<;e for me is 
there." 

" But Australia is many a thousand miles away," said 
Katie, " at the other end of the world ; and you can not 
come home to see your friends as yoa might do from a near- 
er place. If you go there, Huntley, we'll never see you 
i^aio." 

"(I'll go there, that I may come back," s^d Huntley, ea- 
gerly ; then he began to play with the ball of cotton which 
Katie was mending her children's stockings with; then he 
looked round the room wistfnlly once more, "And when 
I do come home," said the lad, " Katie, I wonder, I wonder, 
what changes I'll see here ?" 

"Oh, whisht 1" cried Katie, withalittle overflow of tears; 
" papa's not young, but he's no' very old ; and if it's God's 
wOl, we'll aye be the same." 

"It might be ten — ^fifteen years," said Huntley; "and I 
was not thinking of the minister ; I was thinking of— other 
things." 

Katie did not ask what these other things might be. The 
color rose in her cheek a little, but not enough to confuse her. 

"The little ones will be all gi-own up," she said, with a 
quiet laugh ; " perhaps some of fliem away too, Huntley, into 
tne battle ; and me an old Katie with a cap, keeping house 
for papa." 

She glanced across the table for her cotton as she spoke, 
and, meeting Huntley's eye, blushed a little more, yet was 
not discomposed. The young man's heart beat louder, ho 
could not very well tell why. Some confused words came 
rnshing into hia mind, but none of them were fit to say. 
His own face flushed with a hasty flood of uaaccostomed 
and unascei-tained emotions; he rose up hastily, scarcely 
knowing how it was that the repose of the manae parlor was 
broken, yet feeling it. Dr. Logan called Katie from his 
study, and Huntley answered the call. He gave back the 
ball of cotton, and said hurriedly : — 
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" Dinna forget me, Katie, when that time coiqes ;" and so 
went away. 

That time ! what time ? Huntley could have given no ex- 
planation of what he meant ; neither could Katie, who put 
up her hand softly to her eyes, and smiled a very faint emile, 
'and said, " Poor boy !" with a little sigh as the door closed 
upon him. But perhaps explanations would have done bat 
little good, and every thing answered perfectly well as it was. 

Huatley came with a blush into, the presence of the inno- 
cent and unconscious minister, who had forgotten his own 
youth many a long day ago, and had never yet been roused 
into oonaciousness that his little Katie might be something 
else than a good child and elder sister, in the perverse im- 
aginations of other people.. Ho looked up from his desk 
and his manuscript, and pushed up his spectacles onhis fore- 
head when the young man entered, 

" Huntley I is that you ? What's wrong, my man f " said 
Dr. Logan. He thought the lad oonld not have seen Katie, 
or he must have become more composed by this time ; and 
the excellent pastor thought of nothing else than some new 
accident or coil at Norlaw. 

"Nothing's wrong," said Huntley, who only blushed tho 
more in shamefeoed self-oonsciousnees, " but I wanted to 
ask your advice." 

Dr. Logan laid down his pen with resignation ; it was a 
new pen, sharply nibbed, such as the minister loved, and he 
had just got a capital idea for tho third head of his sermon, 
an idea which might be nowhere before Huntley had half 
stated his case. The minister paused a moment, trying very 
hard to connect his idea with something in. the room which 
might recall it to him when hia visitor was gone. Ho tried 
the inkstand, the pretty paper-weight on the table, and even 
his large red and green pocke1>handkerchief, in vain. At 
last he thought he had secured it on the knob of the glass 
door of his bookcase ; he nodded ruefully to Huntley and 
made a knot on his handkerchief. 

" Now, Huntley, proceed, my boy," said the minister with 
a sigh ; ho held the knot on tho handkerchief in his hand, 
and fixed his eyes on the bookcase. Certdnly he had it 
safe now. 

Huntley, glad to get out of his embarrassment so, plunged 
at once into hia tale. He could not quite make out how it 
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was that the excellent doctor looked so steadily at the book- 
case, and gave himself such divided and wandering answers. 
However, at last the minister forgot his idea, and threw 
away the handkerchief in despair. 

"Eh? what was that you were saying, Hontley?'*" said 
Dr. Logan. The story had to be gone ovgv again. But, to 
Huntley's surprise, his friend knew aD about it, more about 
it indeed than be did himself, and shook his head when 
Huntley vehemently declaimed his conviction that he was 
the true heir of Melmar. 

" I make no doubt^" edd the minister, " that if she could 
be found, the will would stand — but I mind the writer lay- 
ing it down very cleai- to me and Korlaw at the time that 
ye behoved to produce her alive or dead— that is, by evi- 
dence in the last case, no doubt — before your case could 
stand. It might he well worth a man's ■while that had 
enough to keep him, and nothing else to do — but I would 
not advise yow to put off your time seeking Mary Huntley. 
You're the eldest son and the prop of your family. I would 
not advise it, Huntley, my man." 

" Nor do I mean it," said Huntley, ■with a blush at his 
own wild fancies ; " and if I had known that you knew it 
so well, I should not even have troubled you. Wo, doctor, 
I've written to your filend in Edinburgh— I want him to 
take all our affairs in hand, and save, if ifc is possible, Nor- 
law itself for my mother. What we'll have to begin upon 
after, I can't very well tell — but Cosmo is the only one of 
us too young to set out for himself. I will leave the other 
matter with Mr. Cassihs, and be can do what he thinks best." 

''Very wise, Huntley, very ■wise," said the minister, 
whose mind ■was still fumbling after his idea ; " and you're 
thinking of going abroad yourself^ they tell me ?— I don't 
doubt it's a shock to your mother, but I would say it was 
the best thing yon could do. Charlie Cassilis, no doubt, 
■win be coming here. He's aye very willing to come to the 
manse. I'll make Katie write him a line to-day, to say 
we'll expect him — and any thing I can do to further the 
business, you know you can rely upon — eh ? what was that 

" Nothing," said Huntley, " except that there's little time 
to lose, and I am interi-upting you. Good-bye, Dr.- Logan 
— I'll see yon agdn before I go away." 
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"Before he goea away," said tho mioistor, with per- 
plexity, lialf rising to follow Huntley, as he hurried from 
the rGom ; " what does the callant mean ?" But just then 
Dr. Jjogan'a eye returned to the knob of the bookcase, 
which no longer recalled' ^th at precious lost idea. "Poor 
human nature !" said the good man, with a sigh. He 
thoKght it rather selfish of fluntley to have disturbed bis 
studies just at that pai'ticular moment — and it was the 
young man's human nature over which he sighed, 

Huntley, meanwhile, went back again to Norlaw in a 
greater tumult' of mind than that which had brought him 
tbrtlj. But he no longer thought of Melmar as be had done 
in that Budden golden vision of fortune and conquest. His 
heart leaped within him like one on the verge of a new 
world. These three scenes through which he nad passed : 
— bowed Jaacob's odd philosop^ and startling gi-ound- 
work — "Trust in nothing that you have not conquered for 
yourself;" Eatie's quiet home-parlor, her blush and glance 
of kindness, which perhaps understood his unspoken and 
sudden fervor as well as he did himself; and, beyond 
these, the sober, calm every-day minister, giving only an 
outside and momentary attention to those matters in which 
this young life had all its hopes at stake, minding his ser- 
mon, and only kindly indifferent to Huntley, had brought 
the yoQth on a long way in the education of his life. He 
could not have put it all into words, or explained it to the 
satisfaction of the philosopher ; yet the shock of reality and 
actual life which brought bim back to himself in the little 
smithy of Kirkbride — the warm light of Katie's eyes which 
had stirred, with something of personal and distinct identity, 
separate from iiimily interests, and individual in the world, 
the young man's heart and spirit — and not least, though 
very different, the composed friendliness of the minister, 
pre-occupied with his sermon, who had only a very spare 
amount of attention to bestow upon Huntley, and showed 
him that the world in general was not hkdy to be much 
absorbed by his interests, or startled by his hopes — were 
all very real, practical and permanent lessons. They sent 
Mm back to Norlaw an older man. 
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OHAPTEE XYIII. 

Mk. Cassilis came to the manao in answer to Katie's in- 
vitation and the business of Huntley. He was young and 
did. not particularly commend himself to the lilung of the 
yonng master of Norlaw ; but as he pleased all the other 
people very tolerably well, there were, perhaps, various 
reasons for the leas friendly sentiment of Huntley. He was, 
however, a brisk man of bnainess, and not snffieietitly over- 
burdened with occupation to prevent him entering heartily 
into the concerns of the half-ruined family. 

All this time Patrick Livingstone had been quietly busy, 
collecting and arranging all hia father's memoranda which 
seemed to throw any light upon their cireumatanees ; amon^ 
these were many hurried, and only half intelligible notes ot 
transactions with the former Huntley of Melmar, from 
■which it very shortly appeared that Norlaw's debte had all 
been contracted to his old kinsman, and had only come into 
possession of " the present Melmar," when he took poasea- 
sion of the house and property, as heir-at-law, on the old 
man's death: They had suspected this before, for it seemed 
very unlikely tbat one man should borrow of another, whose 
claims were so entirely antagonistic to his own — but these 
were their only real evidence — for Norlaw had been so irreg- 
ular and unsystematic that it was impossible to tell what 
money might or might not have passed throngh hia hands. 

The lawyer took all these scratchy memorandums out of 
Patrick's hands, and examined them carefully in presence 
of the lads. 1'bey were in the east room, in the midst of a 
pile of old papers from which these had been selected. 
Patie had not completed his task — he was going over his 
father's letters, to see whether they threw any light on 
these forgotten transactions. It was no small task ; for 
Korlaw, like most other men of trifling habits and unim- 
portant correspondence, kept every thing tiat everybody 
wrote to him, and even scrawls of his own letters. Some 
of these soi'awis were curious enough — among them wei'e 
one or two anxious and elaborate epistles to people abroad, 
whom his search for bis lost love had brought him into con- 
tact with ; some, dating still farther back, were intimations 
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of tiie birth of his children, and other family events of im- 
portance to his wife's relations. They were all composed 
with considerable care, and in somewhat pompous diction ; 
they throw wonderful light upon the weaknesaea and vani- 
ties of this departed life, and indifferent people might have 
laughed at them — but Huntley and Patie blushed instead 
of laughing, or folded the scrawls away hurriedly with tears 
in their eyes. To them these memorials were still pathetic, 
tender, fall of a toiiching appeal to their affection, too sacred, 
to meet the common eye. 

Presently, however, Patie caught a glimpse of a hand- 
writing still more scratchy, than his father's — the trembUng 
characters of old age. It was a letter from old Melmar, the 
most important they had yet lighted upon— and ran thus : — 

"Deae Pateice, 
" Touching the matter that was under discussion betwixt 
us the last time I saw you, I have just this to. say, nainely, 
that I hold your receipts and acknowledgments for money 
in the interests of your wife and femily, and not in my own. 
I know well what would happen if you knew yourself free 
to incur more reaposibility ; so, mind you, though you'll 
get them all at my death, and most likely Melmar to the 
boot, I'll take cai-e, as long as I'm to the fore, to keep my 
hand over you for your good. You can let the Mistress see 
this if you please, and I'Jl wager a hodle she agrees with 
me. I can not give you them back- — but unless you behave 
all the worse, they'll never leave my hands until they return 
to your own. 

"H. Httntlet." 

"Eh! what's that?" said Mr. Gassilis, looking np from 
his little lot of papers, as he saw the two brothers pass this 
letter between them. 

They were half reluctant to show it ; and when Huntley 
at last handed it across the table it was with a proud 



My father was generous and Hberal to tho extreme. I 
suppose he was not what people call prudent ; few under- 
stood him," said Huntley. 

The lawyer took the paper with a half perceptible smile. 
He know already what other people said of Norlaw. 
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However, he added old Melmar'a letter with care to hia 
own heap of scribbled memoranda. 

"It's not very much good," be said, "but it shows inten- 
tion. TTnqaestionably, neither the giver nor the receiver 
had any thought of payment for these loans. I had better 
see the present man to-morrow. What with the will and 
these ho ought to come to reason." 

"Me'mar?" cried Huntley — "no, I can have no appeal 
made to him on our behalf. Do you know how he perse- 
cuted my father ?" 

" I'm not much of an appeaUng man," said Cassilis, " but I 
had better see him. Don't be afraid — I'll not compromise 
you. You did not know much of the matter yourself, I 
understand, till recently. Be charitable — suppose ho wore 
as ignorant as you ?" 

" Stop 1" cried Patie, " never mind personal feelings — is 
that all the value of the will ?— to bring him to reason ?" 

" Kot if I find Mary Huntley," B£ud the young lawyer. 

If Jflnd. The young men exchanged glances — not quite 
sure that they were pieced with this transference of their 
interests: 

" If she's to be found alive — or if she's dead, and we eati 

Ei-ove it, every thing, of course, becomes as clear as day- 
ght," said the minister's nephew, " and many a man would 
tell you that in these days either the one thing or the other 
is certain; but I've had some experience. I know there 
have been cases in which every effort was baffled ; and fail- 
ing either, I don't see at this moment what's, to be done. 
Ton ezpect me to say, go to law, of cour|e, but who's to 
pay the piper ? Law's a very expensive luxury. Wait till 
you're rich, and then come down upon Mm — that is to say, 
if this search foils." 

"But it is at least worth while to make the search," said 
Huntley, hastily, "and if it is so, it is too soon to treat with 
Melmar. Friendship is out of the question. Let ns deal 
with him honestly,, I can not accept a favor from a man one 
day and commence a lawsuit agaiust him the next ; it is not 
possible." 

"In the meantime," said Cassilis, coolJy sweeping all his 
papers up into a pocket-book, "yon've committed your 
affairs iato my hands, and I mean to do my best for my 
client, begging your pardon, whether my client perceives 
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my tactics or no. Don't be offended. I'll claim these said 
acknowledgments aa your right, and not as a favor. I want 
to see what kind of an animal this is that we're to fight; 
and to let you see what I mean, I may as well say thatl've 
heard all the history of the last few weeks, and that I under- 
stand your feelings ; but feelings, Livingstone, recollect, aa 
your brother says, have little to do with the law." 

Huntley could make very little further opposition ; but he 
did not respond by any means to his new agent's fnendli- 
ness ; he received it even with a little hauteur and surliness, 
like a ridicnlous young hero, finding out condescension and 
superiority, and sundiy other of those aaveeable figments 
of the jealous ima^nation, in the natural fi-anknesa of the 
young lawyer. If he had been fifty, or had known nothing of 
the manse, possibly Mr. Charles Caasilis, W. S., would have 
made a more favorable impression upon Huntley Living- 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

"Do I look like a fool?" 
. The speaker was Huntley of Melmar, seated at that 
moment in his large leathern easy-chair at his own study- 
table ; this was a long dim room, lined with dusty-looking 
bookcases, and lighted feintly by one window, from which 
nothing could *be seen but a funereal yew-tree, which kept 
the room in perpetual shade. The whole apartment had a 
Stifled, nnventilated look, aa if fi-esh air never entered it, as 
sunshine certaioly iiever did ; even in winter no lire could 
be coaxed into a blaae in Melmar'a study — every thing was 
dusty, choked, and breathless, partaking in the general 
want of order visible through the housoj with private addi- 
tions of cheerlessnesa peculiarly its own. 

And there could not well be a gi-eater contrast than the 
two people in this room ; Cassilis was young, good-looking, 
rather careless in manner, shrewd and quick, as became his 
profession, but by no means formal, as might have become 
it. He was not the solemn bearer of a legal challenge — a 
mesaengei' of heroioal enmity or hereditary dislike ; he was 
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only a mornbg ■viaitor in a morning coat, quite as ready to 
talk of the last change of ministry or the ensuing election as 
of the immediate business which brought bim here. Mel- 
mar sat watching him like an old oat, stealthy and absorbed. 
In his day business was managed in a different manner ; and 
the old Aberdeen attorney watched with a chuckle of pro- 
fessional contempt and private satisfaction the informal pro- 
ceedings of his younger brother and adversary. Mr. Hunt- 
ley thought himself much too " deep" for the fathoming of 
this careless neophyte, ■whUe his viaitor, on tho other hand, 
found equal satisfiiction in setting down the Laird of Mel- 
mar as one of the old school. 

"Kot exactly," s^d Oassilis, "but it's odd how often a 
fool and a man of sense are convertible terms. A man does 
» thing from a generous motive, and that!s ridiculoua, eh, 
Mr. Huntley? absurd to men of the world like yon and me, 
who don't recognize the principle; but mind you, there 
might be circumstances which might induce the most saga- 
cious of ns, out of pure Belf-regaid and prudence, to do the 
vei-y same thing as the bloclmead did out of generosity; 
the result would be the same, you know, in both cases — 
and who is to judge whether it is done by a wise man or a 
fool?" 

" Aye, man, you're ironical, are you ?" said Melmar, 
" very good practice, but it does not do with me— I'm too 
old for muendoes; come, to the point. You've got a foolish 
case by the hand, though, of course, as an older man and 
member of the pirofession, I think it perfectly right of you 
not to seem conscious of that— perfectlj/ pr'oper. I highly 
approve of your demeanor in a professional point Of view, 
my young friend." 

" Which is very kind of you," said CaasiKs, laughing ; " I 
think it all .the more so because I can't agree with you. Do 
you know, I hear eveiywhore about the country that there 
could not be a gi-eator difference than between young Liv- 
ingstone and his father ?— quite a different man, I under- 
stand." 

" Eh? and what's that to me ?" asked Melmar, sharply. 

" Well, you know, between ourselves as profes^onal 
men," said Casailis, laughing and speaking with the most 
delightful frankness, " if this Norlaw had been"a man of 
spirit and energy, like his son, or indeed worth his salt, as 
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people say, you know just as well as I do — posaiblj far 
better, for I bow to your experience— that you could not 
have had a chance of reigning here as you have done for so 
many years." 

"What the deovil do you mean, sir?" cried Melmar, 
growing red and half rising from his chair ; " is this lan- 
guage to hold to me, in my own house f" 

" Kay, I waa only appealing to your professional knowl- 
edge," sMd the young man, carelessly. " Wlien you speak 
to me of the profession, of course I necessarily conclude that 
you are, at least, as well-informed as I am — and this is clear 
to anybody with half an eye. Mind you, I don't mean to 
say that young Livingstone's claim is weaker than his 
Other's — you know it is not. I feel indeed that the whole 
matter is immensely amplifled by having a professional man 
like yourself to deal with — for I don't presume to suppose 
that I am telling youany thing that yon don't know already; 
but possibly — ^fcan't tell — the young man may not feel it for 
his mterest to pneh his claimB at this moment. It's for m^ 
interest that he should, of course, for it will be a capital 
case — but we can both wait ; however, under the circum- 
stances, I am pei-fectly justified in asting you to consider 
whether the little restitution I suggested to 'you would be 
the act of a fool or of a wise man." 

Melmai' had been gazing with a kind of hazy, speechless 
wrath at the speaker, who passed so jauntily and lightly over 
this subject, and took his own perfect acquaintance with its 
right and wrong, for granted, with so much coolness. When 
Cassilis came to this pause, however, no explosion followed. 
The florid face grew redder with a bursting; fiery fullness, in 
which even the grizzled red fi-inges of hau" sympathiKed — ; 
but, in spito of himself, Melmar was afraid. His " young 
fi'iend," whom he had patronized and despised, seemed 
somehow to have got him completely in his power — seemed 
to see into the very thoughts of the old worldling, who 
thought himself so much wiser than his adversaiy. He 
made a pause of consideration, and felt much the reverse of 
comfortable. The unconcerned air of his visitor, which had 
relieved him at first, seemed somehow to give greater weight 
to his words now. If these downright blows were given in 
play, wh^ should the serious strokes of the same hand be ? 
and Melmar knew veiy well that the strength of his oppo- 
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nent's case lay in plain right and justice, while his waa only 
to ho held by art and stratagem. While he pondered, a 
sudden thought struck him — he rose, ■went to the window, 
glanced ont there for a moment — then to the door, opened 
it and glanced along the long passage to make sure there 
were no listeners — then he returned to his chair, and bent 
towards the yonng lawyer, who had been watching all hie 
proceedings with a half amused ourioaity. 

"To make an end of all this," said Melmar, with a very 
good imitation of impatienee, "and because they are rela^ 
tives of the old family, ajid friends, and all the rest of it— 
and to prove that I'm sorry for what took place at Norlaw'S 
funeral — I'll tell you what I'll consent to do — " 

" Well ?" said CasaUs, quietly. 

"I'll consent," continued Melmar, "because I'm not a 
man to have a will, or a bill, or any thing of the sort stuck 
into my face every moment of my life— I'll consent to give 
up all Norlaw'a papers, every one of them, as a matter of 
favor, on condition that this dooumont, that you've all made 
BO much work about, shall be placed in my hands. After 
which I'll be able to look after my kinswoman's interests in 
the proper way^ — for, as for the fiction about those Living- 
stones, who have no more d^m to Melmar than you have, 
thafs quite beneath any notice from lae. But on that con- 
dition, and to be done with the business, I'll consent to give 
up all my claims against Norlaw; and a more liberal offer 
never was made." 

The young man looked steadily, and with a smile, into the 
old man's fece — indeed, Mr, Casalis went a stop further, and 
did what ia sometimes extremely impertinent, and always 
erabarrassmg. He looked into Melmar's eyes with a keen, 
yet laughing gaae, which his companion could by no means 
beai-, and which made the florid face once more flery red 
with a troubled and apprehensive rage. 

" Would you advise me to accept this offer as one profes- 
sional man might advise another?" said Casailis, quietly, 
with his smile. That srmle, and that look, and that question, 
silenced Melmar a thousand times more effectually than a 
vehement refusal of his proposition. . This man was some- 
limes bold, but he was never brave. He saw himself found 
out in the laughing eyes of his young antagonist. He 
thought he had committed himself and exposed his weak 
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point — someliow he seemed to stand self-betrayed and un- 
vailed before this stranger, 'whose gaze was intolerable, aod 
whose qnestion he should have liked to answer with a 
curse, proper man as he was, if he had dared. But he did 
not dare, though the self-restraining effort brought the per- 
spiration to his forehead. He scattered some papers on the 
table with an irrestrainablo movement, a little aafety-yalve 
for his secret fury. 

" Do as you please, you'll get no better," he s^d, hoarsely, 
gathering them up again, and turning his face from his 
young adversary, who di^d not now seem quite an opponent 



" I tell you fiBnkly," said Mr. CassUis, with that engaging 
candor of his, "that it's very much for my interest that 
young Livingstone should carry on bis suit at once. It's 
for my interest, in short, to protract the whole business to 
my utmost ability ; and a highly attractive case I have no 
doubt we should make of it — especially, Mr. Huntley, espe- 
ciallypermit me to say, after the proposal you have just 
made. However, we understand all that, both you and I, 
and I must ask you again to consider what I said at first ; 
here is this old man's letter, proving his intentions pretty 
distinctly; on our part we will not pay a penny under less 
than compulsion. I leave it entirely in your own hands — 
what will yon do ?" 

Patricia Huntley was all alone in the drawing-room, She 
knew when Mr. Cassilis entered; she knew he had been 
shut up with papa for a very considerable time. She did 
not know any thing of the questions which were being put 
in the study, or how hard they were to answer. Though 
she read poetry-books, this poor little creature had very 
little to occupy her, save her bad health and her limited 
imagination— a visitor was an event to Patricia — especially 
when the visitor was young, rather handsome, and newly 
come from Edinburgh. She thought she might as well take 
an accidental stroll into the garden, and see what the gen- 
tlemen were about in the study. Accordingly, with her 
poetry-book in her Band, Patricia stole behind the yew-tree 
just at this particular moment and crisis of the conversation. 
She could see them both through the dim window, papa 
tumbling about his papers, and looking very stormy, Mr, 
Onssilis, smiling and genial aa he always was. Perhaps the 
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younger face of the two, being muoh the pleasanter, was, 
spite of filial veneration, the most attractive to Patricia, 
She thoaght Mr. Oassilis, who had been so long a tJme in 
tlie study, miiBt surely have Home very pleasant news to 
tell — but at the same time, with sincere and disinterested 
concern, felt that he must be dreadfully bored by so long 
an interview with papa. With a generous impulse she ap- 
proached the window, and knocked on the glass playfully 
with her fingers, 

"Papa, when do you mean to come to luncheon ?" cried 
Patricia. 

Mehnar started up, opened the window, cried " Get away, 

Sou little fool ! — who wanted you ?" and shook hie fist at 
er menacingly. Poor Patricia sprang back in terror, and 
lost her breath immediately. , She did not know, and per- 
haps if she had known, would not have appreciated, the 
gi'eat relief which this little ebullition was to Melmar. Ha 
went ba«k quite refr^hed to finish hia fight ; but his poor 
little danghter, who did not understand it, first fell a-crying, 
and then, drying her eyes, proceeded to revenge herself. 
She sought oat Joanna immediately, and informed that 
heroine of something extraordinary and mysterious going 
on in the study — and of the unaccountable and inexcusable 
affront to herself, "before Mr. CassUisl" which Patricia 
could not forgive. Luncheon was ordered immediately, 
half an hour before its time, and Joanna herself we^t off to 
the study like a gale of wind, to order papa into the dining- 
room. But the scene had changed by this time in Melmar'a 
private apartment. Mr. Cassilis ^was writing when Joanna 
entered, while her father stood by him holding some papers, 
and looking, stealthily watchful, over the young man's 
shoulder, so like an old brindled big cat in the most feline 
.concentration of vigilance, that Joanna's irreverent imagin- 
ation was tickled with the resemblance. 

" Eh, papa," cried the girl, with a sudden laugh, " I would 
not like to be a mouse in your way ! — but Mr. Cassilis is too 
big for a mouse," added Joanna; "come to luncheon, it's 
ready — but I don't believe Patricia will ever speak to you 
again — what are these ?" 

■ " No business of yours, you gipsy !" said Meiraar, as she 
pulled at his papers. 

" Eh, but it is — ^I can see Iforlaw's name !" cried Joanna ; 
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" Mr. CasMlis, tell Mrs. livingatone that wo know — and that 
I thmk shame of papa ! — and if it was not that I could not 
help it, I never, never, would have spoken to him again! 
What are you getting all these papers for? If it's to huit 
the boya you shanna takd them oat of Melmarl You 
sba'n't, whatever he may say !" 

" Softly — Mr, Huntley of Melmar will hurt the Living- 



Meanwhile Melmar read tho young lawyer's receipt for 
these predouB bits of paper with no very pleasant face. It 
was a great deal too carefully worded to he of any ulterior 
service. Even the pettifogging ingenuity of the "old 
school" did not see at present any capabilitiea in it. 



OHAPTEK XX, 



On the afternoon of the same day the young lawyer 
dropped in quietly, with a smile on his face, to Norlaw. 

Huntley was busy in the out-buildings of the farm. He 
was taking an inventory of all their stock and belongings, 
and making such an estimate as he could, which was a 
very correct one on the whole, of the value of this primitive 
property. Every thing about the house was going on very 
much as usual. The Mistress was seated at tho end window 
of the dining-room, in a position which not only commanded 
the kitchen door and all its comings and goings, but was 
likewise a good post of observation for the fiirra-yard in 
which Huntley was. The stilhiess and heat of summer 
brooded over the old castle waUs, and even over the farm- 
yard, where the veiy poultry drowsed in their afternoon 
siesta. The apples were growing ruddy on the Iforlaw 
trees, and the slope of the hill brightened in i-usset gold to- 
wards the harvest. An Irish " shearer," with his sickle over 
his shoulder, waited at a humble distance, till the young 
master was ready to hear his application for work; the 
weather was unusually favorable and the season early. In 
another week or ten days everybody prophesied the harvest 
would begin. 
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Huntley Livingstone, however, was not thinking of the 
hai'vest. His mind was busy with thoughts of the wild bush 
far away, the savage young ooionies then but little advanced 
in their progress, and the long years of solitaiy labor whiuh 
lay before him. lie was not by any means in high spirits, 
Melmar bad faded out of his fancy like a dream. He 
thought he perceived just what degree of probability there 
was in that vision of fortune, and turning his back-upou it, 
he set his face towards the sober, homely, real future which 
must begin by the serious and solitary toil of so many years. 
So that Hantiey waa by no means delighted to be inter- 
rupted in the midst of his task by the salutation of the young 
lawyer. He turned round immediately and put down his 
memorandum-book, but not with much cordiality. Cassilis 
was smiling — ho always smiled ; on the whole, this rather 
aggravated Huntley. 

" I've got something for you," said the lawyer, holding up 
the same pocket-book into which he had put Norlaw's mem- 
oranda. He spoke with real glee and triumph. Independent 
altogether of the interests of the family, he felt he had made 
quite a professional success, and enjoyed it accordingly. 

"What?" said Huntley— he waa half unwilling to per- 
ceive that this was some advantage gained over the enemy. 
He had made up his mind in a different direction, and did 
not want to be moved back again by any new shift of for- 
tune. But when the pocket-book was opened and its con- 
tents disclosed — when Huntley saw before him, safe and 
certain, those old yellow bonds and obligations signed with 
his father's name, the young man was stavtled— and the first 
idea of bis unfriendline^ was, that they had been purchased 
by some concession. 

" You have given up owr interests in the more important 
matter 1" cried Huntley ; " I warn you I wiil not adopt any 
Buch bargdn ; better ruin now than any sacrifice either of 
right or of honor," 

" For what do you take mo, Mr. Livingstone f " said the 
Other, coldly ; but as he was too good-natured and much 
too triumphant to keep malice, he continued, after a moment, 
in his usual tone : — " Don't be foolish ; take these affairs 
and burn them — they're better out of harm's way ; and go 
in, gather the fimiily together, and hold a council of war. 
Now I've seen the man and understaod the question, I'm 
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ready to fight it out. We can but take our chance. You 
have every thing in your favor — he nothing but blooi and 
possession. You are not ruined, Livingstone, you have 
enough to begin with — I am inclined to change my "advice ; 
if I were yo«, I should wait no longer, but put it to the 
touch. The chances are ten to one in your &vor." 

" This is quite different from your former opinion," said 
Huntley, in amazement. 

" Not opinion, say advice," s^d Cassilis, who waa now 
somewhat excited ; " I believed, bogging your pardon, 
Livingstone, that you were likely to need for your own im- 
mediate uses every penny you could scrape together ; I 
thought your fiither had seriously injured your cause by 
taking no steps in the matter, and that the other side might 
think themselves justified in saying that he knew this will 
either to be unfairly got or invalid,' But my visit to Mel- 
mar has dispelled these doubts. I tbink the course is quite 
clear if you choose to try." 

This sudden suggestion took away Huntley's breath ; the 
color mounted in his cheek in spite of hiraself~-it was im- 
possible to think of such a prospect unmoved — ^for Melmar, 
with its moderate rank and easy fortune, was very much more 
agreeable to think of than the bush and all its peradven- 
tures of hardship and solitude. He listened with only a 
half-attention while Cassilis explained to him how Mr. 
Huntley had been induced to relinquish these valuable 
scraps of paper. The whole sum represented by them was 
not very considerable, but it made all the difference be- 
tween bare, absolute stripped poverty, and the enough which 
would satisfy everybody's demands, and leave a httle over 
for tlieraselves. There were still heavy mortgages upon 
the little property of Norlaw, but when Huntley took his 
father's canceled bonds in his hand, he knew there was no 
longer cause to apprehend a forced and ruinous sale of all 
their stock and crop and little poasessiohs. He heard the 
lawyer speak of Melmar's fears, his proposal about the will 
— his gradual and growing apprehensions ; but all that ap- 
peared visible to Huntley was the fkct of their changed cir- 
onmatances, and the new position in which the family stood. 
His companion perceived after a while that the young man 
waa absorbed in his own thoughts, and paid no attention to 
what he said, and Caadiis wisely left him, once more bid- 
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ding him told a eouncil of war. When he was alone, Hunt- 
ley put aside his memorandum-book, drew his cap over bia 
eyes, and set off on -a rapid walk to the top of the hill. He 
scarcely drew breath till he had reached the summit of that 
fertile slope from whence he could just see in the distance 
the gray towers of Melrose and the silvery gleam of Tweed 
shining in the hazy golden sunshine beyond the purple 
Eildona, The broad country shone before bitn in all its 
tints of color and glow of summer light, wide, great, and 
silent as the life upon whose brink he stood — and at his feet 
lay Norlaw, with its humble homestead and its ruined cas- 
tle, where sat this lad'a mother, who was a widow. He 
stood there perfectly sUent, full of thought, tui-niog over 
half unconsciously in his mind the words of his advisor. 

" He oitlier feara his faie too muah, 
Or bis deserls are svnall, 
"Who tiaras not pat it to the touob, 
To gain or lose it all." 

Somehow these lines floated in upon Huntley's mind as 
he stood gazing upon the sammer landscape. To win Mel- 
mar with aU its wealth and influence, or to lose what re- 
maned of Norlaw, with all the associations and hereditary 
bonds that belonged to that home of Iiis race — should he 
put it to the touch ? A conflict, not leas stormy that it 
was entirely- unexpressed, rose within the young, ambitions, 
eager mind, gazing over those fields and hills. A certain 
personification and individuality came to the struggling 
powers within him. On either aide stood a woman, one a 
pale, unknown shadow, hovering upon the chances of his 
triumph, ready to take the prize, when it was won, out of 
his hands— the other hia own well-beloved, home-dwelling 
mothcrf whose comfort and certain habitation it was in 
Huntley's power at once to secure. Should he put it to 
the touch ? should he risk all that he might win all ? — and 
the tempters that assailed Huntley suddenly vailed over to 
his eyes all that sunny home landscape, and spread before 
him the savage solitudes of the far countiy, the flocks and 
the herds which should be his sole companions — the hut in 
the strange woods ; .oh beautiful home "valleys, glorious hills, 
dear gleams of water-springs I oh, love hiding sweet among 
the trees, whispeiTug ere it comoa I — oh tender friends and 
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bonds of youth ! — shall he put it to the touch ? The coun- 
cil of war held its debate among the dust and din of battle, 
though the eiiramor sunshine shone all the time in an un- 
disturbed and peaceful glory upon the slope of Norlaw. 



CHAPTEK XXI. 

"Do you think / could bear the thought — mel" cried 
the Mistrens energetically; "have ye kent me all your 
days, Huntley Livingstone, and do ye dare to think your 
mother would baulk your fortune for ease to hersel' ? is it like 
me ? would any mortal even me with the like, but your 
ainsel' ?" 

The Mistress stood by herself in the middle of the room, 
with her hand on the table — her eyes shone with a morti- 
fied and grieved fire through unshed tears — her heightened 
color — her frame, which seemed to vibrate with a visible 
pang — the pain of unappreciated love, which looked like 
anger in her face — showed how little congenial to her mind 
was Huntley's self-abnegation. There was no sacrifice in 
the world which she herself could not and would not have 
made for her children 5 but to feel herself the person for 
whom a sacrifice was needed, a hindrance to her son's pros- 
pects, a person to be provided for, struck with intense and 
bitter mortification the high spirit of the Mistress. She 
could not be content with this subordinate and passive posi- 
tion. Poverty, labor, want itself would have come easier 
to her proud, tender motherhood, than thus to feel herself 
a bar upon the prospects of her boy. 

When Huntley looked into his mother's face, he thanked 
God silently within himself, that ho had held his council of 
war upon the hill-side, and not in the Norlaw dluing-parlor. 
It was the first time in hia life that the yonng man had made 
an arbitrary personal decision, taking counsel with none; he 
had been naturally somewhat doubtful in his statement of it, 
being unused to such independent action — but now he re- 
joiced that he had made his conclusion alone. He came to 
his mother with tenderness, which perhaps if it touched heu 
■-'-r, made her displeasure only the greater so far as ap- 
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pearance went — for the mother of this house, who was not 
born of a dependent nature, was Btill too young and vigorous 
in her own person, and too little accustomed to think of her 
sons as men, to be able to receive with patience the new 
idea that their relative positions were so far changed, and 
that it was now her children's part to provide for her, in- 
stead of hers to provide for them, 

" Mother, snppose we were to fail — which is as likely aa 
success," said HuDtley, " and I had to go away — after all, 
should you like me to leave no home to think of — no home 
to return to ? — is that not reason enough to make you con- 
tent with.Worlaw ?" 

" Hold your peace !" cried the Mistress — " hame ! do you 
mean to tell me that I couldna make a cothoQSe in Kirkbride, 
or a lodging in a town look Uko hame to my own bairns, if 
Pi-ovidence ordained it sae,and their hearts were the same? 
What's four walls here or ther^ ? — till you've firesides of 
youv ain, your mother's your bame wherever she may be. 
Am I a weak aald wife to be mmntained at the ingleside 
with my son's toil — or to have comfort, or fortune, or hope 
sacrificed to me? Eh, laddie, Gaid forgive ye! — me that 
would shear in the harvest field, or guide the kye, or do any 
day's work in this mortal world, with a cheerful heart, if it 
was needful, for the sake of you !" 

"Ay, mother," cried Cosmo, suddenly springing up fi'om 
the table where he had been sitting stooping over a book in 
his usual attitude, without any apparent notice of the con- 
versation. " Ay, mother," cried the boy, " you could break 
your heart, and wear out your life for us, because it's in 
your nature — but you're too proud to think that it's our na- 
ture as well, and that all you would do for your sons, your 
sons have a right to do for you !" 

The boy's pale face shone, and his eyes sparkled ; his slen- 
der, taU, overgrown boyish figure, his long arms stretching 
out of the narrow sleeves of his jacket, his long slender 
hands, and long hair, the entire and extreme youthfulness 
of his whole appearance, so distinct from the fuller strength 
and manhood of his brothers, and animated by the touch of 
a delicate sphit, le^ sober and more fervid than theirs, 
struck strangely and suddenly upon the two who had hith- 
erto held tMs discussion alone. An instantaneous change 
came over the Mistress's face ; the flre in her eyes melted 
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into a tender effdsion of love and sorrow, the yearaing of 
the mother who waa a widow. Those teara, which her 
proud temper and independent spiiit had drawn into her 
eyes, fell with a softness which their original cause was quite 
incapable of! She could not keep to her first emotions ; she 
could not restrain the expansion of her heart toward the 
boy who was still only a boy, and his father's son. 

" My bairn !" cried the Mistress, with a short sob. He 
was the youngest, the tenderest, the most like him who was 
gone — and Cosmo's words had an unspeakable pathos in 
their enthnsiaam — ^the heroism of a child I 

After this the mother dropped into her chMr, altogetber 
softened, while Huntley spoke to her low and earnestly. 

"Melmar is nothing to me," said her eldest son, m the 
half-whispered forcible words which Cosmo did not hear, but 
in which his mother recognized the distinct resolution of a 
nature as firm as her own; "nothing- at least except a chance 
of wealth and fortune — only a chance which can wait; but 
Norlaw is every thing — house, family, ancestors, every thing 
that makes me proud of my name. Norlaw and the Liv- 
ingstones must never be disconnected while we can prevent 
it — and, mother, for Cosmo's sake I" 

" Eh, Huntley, God forgive me if I set more weight upon 
him than I should set !" said the Mistress, with tears ; " no' 
to your detriment, my own son; but look at the bairn ! is 
he not his veiy image that's gane f " 

Not a angle shadow of &-avj or displeasure crossed Hunt- 
ley's fece ; he stood looking at his young brother with a love 
almost as tender as their mother's, with besides an uncon- 
scious swell of manhood and power in his own frame. He 
was the eldest brother, the head of the house, and the purest 
saint on earth could not have ooodemned the generous pride 
which rose in Huntley's breast. It was not a weak efi'usion 
of sentimental self-sacrifice — his own hopes, his own heart, 
his own life, were strong with an individual identity in the 
young man's nature. But the tender son of this house for 
the first time had made his own authoritative and masterly 
decision. To set aside his ambition and let it wait — to post- 
pone fortune to lahoi"- — -to do the first duty of a man on his 
own sole and unadvised responsibility — ^to provide for those 
of his own house, and set them above the anxieties of pov- 
erty. He was proud, when he thought of it, to feel the 
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strength in hia own arm, the vigor of his own step — ^but the 
pnde wsffl such as almost an angel might have shared. 

When Huntley left the room, the Mistress called Cosmo 
to her side. She had resumed her seat by the coraer win- 
dow, and they could see him going out, disappearing behind 
the old oastle walls, in the glory of the autumn sunset, 

" Do you see him, Cosmo ?" said the Mistress, with renewed 
tears, which this time were of mingled pride and tender- 
ness ; " I resisted, but I never wronged his thoughts. Do 
ye see your brother? Yonder he is, a young lad, proud, 
and bold, and masterful — he's no' like you — he has it in hia 
heart to seek power, and riches, and honors, and to take 
pleasure in them — and he's that daring that the chance of a 
battle would be more pleasant to Huntley than any thing in 
this world that was secure. Tet — do you hear me, laddie ? 
he's ptit them all aside, every ane, for the sake of this hame 
and name, and for you and me !" 

And the color rose high iipon the Mistress's cheek in a 
flush of triumph ; the necessity and blessing of women came 
upon her in a sudden flood — she could not be heroic herself, 
though she might covet the glory — but with a higher, ten- 
derer, more delidous pride, she could rejoice and triumph 
in the courage of her boy. Her voice rose even in those 
restrained and moderate words of common speech as if in a 
song ; there was an indescribable something in her tone 
■which reminded one involuntarily of the old songs of Scrip- 
tnre, the old triumphant Hebrew parallelisms of Miriam and 
Deborah. She grasped Cosmo's shoalder mth an emphatic, 
pressure, and pomted with the other hand to the retiring 
figure of Huntley, passing slowly and with a thoughtful step 
by the wall of the old castle, Cosmo leaned out beside her, 
catching a flush upon his delicate cheek from hers, but gaz- 
ing upon the scene with a different eye. Insensibly the 
poetic glance of the boy left, his brother, to dwell upon the 
other features of this picture before him. Those stem old 
walls with their windowleas sockets, through which once the 
sunshine shone and the summer breezes entered to former 
generations of their name — that sweet evening glory of 
sunshine, pouring aslant in a lingering tender flood upon the 
world and the day, which it seemed sad to leave — that sun- 
siiine which never grew old-— insensibly his own romance 
stole back into Cosmo's mind. He forgot, with the inadver- 
5* 
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tence of his years, that it was not a romance agreeable to 
his mother, or that, even if it had been, slie was not of a 
temper to bear the intrusion of other subjects when her mind 
was so fully occupied with eoacems of her own, 

"Mother, Huntley ia right," cried Cosmo; "Melmar 
can not be his if she is alive— it would not. become him to 
seek it till he has sought her — and as Huntley can not seek 
her, for her sako and for my father's, I will, though it 
should take the half of my life !" 

Once more the Mistress's face changed; a glance of fiery 
impatience flashed fi'om her eyes, her cheek gi-ow violently 
red, the teara dried as if by a spell, and she put Cosmo 
away bastUy with the same arm which had held him, 

"Get away to your plays, baira — dinna trouble me!" 
cried the Mistress, with a harsh contempt, which was as 
strong as it was unjust ; " to think I should open my 
heart to yon that thinks of nothing but your romances and 
story books 1 Go I I've difierent things to think of— dinna 
trouble me !" < 

And she roso with jt murmur of uidignatioa and anger, 
and went hurriedly, with a flushed cheek, to seek her usual 
work, and take refuge in occupation. If the lost~ heiress 
bad been her dearest friend, she would still have resented 
urgently the introduction of an intruder into her sudden 
burst of mother-fride. As it was, it overturned temper 
and patience entirely. She brashed past Cosmo with a 
hasty contempt, which humiliated and mortifled the boy 
beyond expression. He did not attempt to justify himself — 
perhaps a kindred spark of resentment, and the bitterness 
with which youth appreciates injustice, helped to silence 
him — but when his mother resumed her seat and worked 
on hurriedly in a disdainful and angry silence, Cosmo with- 
drew out of the room and out of the house with a swelling 
heart. Too proud to betray how much he was wounded, 
he stole round behind the farm offices to his favorite perch 
among the ruins, where the lad brooded in mournful mood, 
sinking into the despairing despondency of his years and 
temperament, feeling himself misunderstood and unappre- 
ciated, and meditating a hundred melancholy heroisms. 
Mary of Melmar, so far, seemed as little propitious to 
Norlaw's son as she bad once been to Norlaw. 
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CHAPTBB XXII. 



" Go wherever you like, bmrns, or travel straight on, if 
you please — I canna see a step before me, for my part — it's 
you and no' me that must take the lead," said the MLBtross, 
with a heavy sigh. These worda were s^d as the little party, 
Huntley, Patrick and herself, wore left standing by a httle 
pile of luggage, in tho dusk of a harvest evening, in front 
of the coaeh office on the Edinburgh pavement. They were 
on their way to Liverpool, from which place Huntley waa 
to sail in an emigrant ship for Port Phi'ip, Princes Street 
was full of the open-air and street-loving crowd which 
^vea to that splendid promenade, on summer nights, so 
much of a continental aspect. The dusk of the twilight fell 
softly in the valley which lay behind, the lights in the 
high houses on the other side hung softly midway in the 
ah, the voices of the passengers, and sonnds of the city, 
though doubtle^ many of these were sad enough, mingled 
in the soft-shadowed air to a harmonious hum of pleasant 
sound, which echoed with a mocking gayety into the heavy 
heart of the mother who waa about to part with her boya. 
She was bewildered for the moment with her journey, with 
the unknown place and unnsnal animation around her, and 
it waa only very slowly and by degrees that her mind 
regained its usual self^ossession. She stood gazing blankly 
romid her, while the boya made arrangements about their 
supei-fluous packages, which were to be left at the coach 
office, and finally came up to her, carrying between them 
the little trunk which contained the necessaries for their 
joumev. Cabs were not in those daya, and the Mistress 
would have been horrified into perfect self possession by the 

Ereposterous idea of "a noddy." When they wore thus 
ir ready, she turned with them briskly enough, leading 
the way without any uncertainty, for, in spite of ber excla- 
mation, it bad been already arranged where they were to 
go, and the Mistress bad been at school in Edinburgh in 
her young days, and was by no means unacquainted with 
the town. They went along in this order — Mra, Livingstone 
oaiTying a considerable bag on her own arm, and the young 
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men with a trunk between them — across the Noitli Bridge 
towards tbe old town, that scene of magic to every stranger ; 
the valley, the hill, the dim gray turrets of Holyrood, tbe 
soft darkness of the night full of sounds, lying beneath 
them — the rugged outhne, picturesque and noble, of the 
lofty old Btroet before — the lights snining here and there 
like fairy stars in irregular specks among the high windows, 
and everywhere the half-«een, uai-ecognizable throng of 
wayfiirers, and the world of subdued soand on every side 
made but small impression upon the absorbed minds of the 
httle party. They knew it all before, and their thoughts 
wore otherwise occupied ; yet involuntarily that noble land- 
scape, which no one could look upon with absolute indiffer- 
ence, soothed them all, in spite of themselves. Their des- 
tinatibn was the High Street^ where, in one of the more 
respectable closes, and at the top of an intei-minable ascent 
of stahs, there lived a native of Kirkbride, who was in the 
habit of letting lodgings to students, and with whom they 
were to find accommodation for the night. Mrs. Purdie 
gave to the Mistress a little room boasting a '^concealed 
bed," that is to say, a recess shut in by folding-doors, and 
just large enough. to conttdn a bedstead, and to the. lads a 
bed-closet, with a borrowed light, both of which inventions 
specially belong to the economy of fiats and great subdi- 
vided houses, and are the most unBivorable features in 
the same. But the window of Mrs. Livmgstone'a room, 
"where they had tea, looked abroad over that gi-eat pano- 
rama, bounded by the gleam of the Frith, and the low 
green line of the Fife hills, which makes it worth while to 
ascend st^rs and Watch at lofty windows in Edinburgh, 
The yellow harvest moon had risen ero they had finished 
the simple meal, which none of them had any heart for, 
and Huntley drwv his mother to the window to bid her 
look at the wonderful broad moonlight lying white upon 
the long line of street below, and thrusting out 'all the 
monuments of the little hill into bold and strilting relief 
against the luminous sky. The Mistress turned away from 
the window, with big tears in her eyes, 

"Eh, Huntley, laddie, what do I care? if it was the 
grandest view that ever was, do you think I could see it ?" 
cried his mother, " when I ken that I'Jl never see the light 
of the moon mair without weary thoughts -and yearning to 
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■where my bairns are, hundreds and thousanda of miles away 
from me !" 

" But, motlier, only till we corae home," said Huntley, 
with his arm round hie mothei', speaking low in her ear. 

The Mistress only turned towards the dim little table, 
with its dim candles, huiTiedly wiping the tears from her 
eyes. This was endurable — but the night and the cahnj and 
the glory of the heavens and the earth, were too much for 
the mother. If she had rem^ed. there looking out," it 
almost seemed to her as if she must have wept her very 
heart dry. 

The next morning they set out once more upon their 
journey — another day's travel by the canal to Glasgow. 
The canal was not to bo despised in those dajs; it was cheaper, 
and it waa not a great deal slower than the coach j and if 
the errand had been happier, the mode of traveling, in that 
lovely harvest weather, with its gradual glide aod noiseless 
progress, was by no means an unpleasant one. Glasgow it- 
self, a strange, nnknown, smoky Babel, where, after Hunt- 
ley was gone, the Mistress was to part with her second son, 
bewildered her mind completely with its first aspect; she 
could make nothing of it as they pursued their way from 
the canal to the river, through a maze of perplexing and 
noisy streets, where she felt assured hundreds of people 
might lose themselves, never to be found again. And, with 
a feeluig half of awo and half of disgust, Mrs. Livingstone 
contemplated the place, so unlike the only other lai^e town 
she knew, where Patie was to pass the next half dozen 
years of hia life. Instinctively she canght closer hold of Mm, 
forgettingHuntley for the moment— Huntley's dangers would 
be those of nature, the sea and the wilderness — but temp- 
tation ! ill-doing ! The Mistress gi-asped her son's sleeve 
with tenacious fingers, and looked into his face with half an 
entreaty, half a defiance. 

"If I should ever see the like of that in a bairn of mine!" 
sho cried aloud, as they passed a comer where stood some of 
those precocious men, haggard and aged beyond double 
theij- years, whom it ia the misfortune of a great town some- 
times to produce. The idea struck her with an impatient 
dread which overcame even her half-apprehensivo curiosity 
abont the voyage they were going to undertake ; and she 
had scarcely overcome this sudden alarm, when they em- 
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barlted in the snorting steamer which waa to convoy them to 
Liverpool, Standing on the deck, snrrownded by the pile 
of boxes which formed Huntley's equipment, and looking 
with startled and disapproving eyes upon the amving pas- 
sengers, and the crowded sheds of the Broomielaw, the 
Mistress saw the same moon rising above the masts, and 
houaetops, and smoke of Glasgow, without any thing like 
the same feelinga which had moved her on the previotre 
night Her mind was excited, her active spirit stirred, her 
very nei-ves, steady as they wore, influenced a little by the 
entirely new anticipation of the voyage ; a night at sea I— ■ 
it seemed almost as great looking forward to it as Huntley's 
journey, though that waa to the other end of the world. 

And so they glided down the beautiful Clyde, the breeze 
freshening about them, as hills began to rise black in the 
moonlight, and little towns to glimmer on the water's edge. 
The mother and the sons walked about the deck together, 
talking earnestly, and when the vessel rose upon the bigger 
waves, as they stole out to sea, and every thing but the water 
and thesky,and the moonlight, graduallysank out of sight, the 
Mistress, with a little thrill of danger and adventure at her 
heart, forgot for the moment how, presently, she should return 
alono by the same road, and almost conld suppose that she 
was setting out with Huntley. The feucy restored her to 
herself: she was not much of an advice giver. Her very 
cautiona and counsels, perhaps, were arbitrary and slightly 
impatient, like her nature ; but she waa their true mother, 
heart and soul ; and the lads did not forget for long yeara 
after what the Mistress said as she paced about the deck 
between them, with a fli-m, yet sometimes uncertain foot, as 
the midnight glided into morning, and the river d' 
in the bigger waters of the sea. 



CHAPTBE XSIII. 

The voyage, as it happened, waa a very favorable one — 
even the Mistress's ■ inland terrors were scarcely aroused 
by the swell of that summer sea ; and Huntley himself, 
though his ideaa expanded to a much longer journey, nn- 
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consciously took it as a good omen tliat hia first night at 
sea should be eo calm and feir. They came into the great 
seaport late on another summer evening. It was not nearly 
eo extensive then aa it ia now, but still the masts were in 
forests, the ships in navies ; and their inexperienced eyes, 
unenlightened by the hasty and darkling ghmpae of the 
Clyde, and knowing nothing greater or busier than the 
Poi-th, with its great bosom diversified by an island and 
a eaii, the one scarcely more plentiful than the other, 
opened wide with amazement at the fleet of vessels in the 
Mersey. Insensibly to herself, the Mistress drew a certain 
comfort from the feet, as the Glasgow steamer went gliding 
up the river, in the late summer sunset. Ships were moored 
in the deep calm and shadow of the banks; ships were 
coming and going in the midwaters of the river, and lines- 
of spars and masts, indistinguishable and without number, 
fringed the whole water edge, from which the smoke of the 
town, reddened by a last ray of sunshine, rose inland, out of 
sight, in a great Overhanging cloud. The Mght of such a 
throng brought a momentary comfoi-t to the heart of Hunt- 
ley's mother. The very sea, it almost seemed, could not be 
eo lonely, when all these big wayfarers, and thousands more, 
were tracking its waters day by day. 

" Mony a mother's son is there," she said to herself softly, 
aa she stood gazing about her — and even the community of 
hardship had a solace in it. As the steamboat pufi'ed and 
snorted to its destination, a big ship, crowded with pensive 
faces, bare of sails, and tugged alopg by a little eteamei', 
came lumbering silently along through the peaceful evening 
light, going oat to sea. Two or three voices round an- 
no miced it " an emigrant ship," and the Mistress gazed into 
it and after it, clasping her son's arm with a thrill at her 
heart. Evening; the sweet daylight fading into a charmed 
and tender twilight — the sky growing pale with very calm; 
the houses and churches and piles of buildings beginning to 
stand out black against the colorless, mysterious light which 
casts no shadows ; the water gleaming in long, still ripples, 
as pale as the sky — everything softening and darkening mto 
natural rest — yet, through all, the great ship depai-ting 
silently, with her thi'ong of travelers, beginning to nnfold 
the sails of her wayiaring, beginmng to vibrate to the 
quickening wave, as she neared the sea. 
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"God go with them!" said the Mistress, "with a sob out 
of her full heart. " Oh, Huntloy, laddie ! mony a mother's 
son is there I" 

The landing, when they came to it ; the rush of porters 
and vagabonds from the pier; the half light, iu which it 
seemed doubly necessary to the Mistress, roused into prompt 
and vigorous aelf-defense, to keep the most vigilant watch 
on the luggage — and the confusion with which both mother 
and sons contemplated the screaming, shouting crowd who 
surrounded them with offers of aei-vice, and bawled to them 
from the shore, made altogether a very serious business of 
the arrival. The Mistress never knew how she came through 
that ordeal; the "English tongue," which had a decidedly 
Irish brogue in that scene, and under these oiroumstances, 
deafened the rural Scottish worn an. The crowd of spectators, 
and the foray upon everybody's luggage made by some seoreS 
of ragged fellows, whom her uncharitable imagination set 
down as robbers or madmen, filled her with indignation and 
a strong propensity to resistance; and it was not till she 
found herself safely deposited in an odd little sitting-room 
of a little inn, close to the docks, with all her packages safe 
and undiminished, that a measure of calmness returned to 
the ruffled bosom of Mrs, Livingstone. Then, after they 
bad rested and refreshed themselves, Huntley and Patrick 
went out with natural curiosity to see the new scene and tho 
new country — for the whole party fully considered that it 
was "England," not Liverpool, in which they now found 
themselves — and the Mjptress was left alone. She sat in the 
little pai'lor under the uniamiliar gas-light, looking round 
with forlorn eyes upon the room. There was a little model 
of a ship upon the mantel-piece in front of the little mirror, 
an^ another upon a small side-table under the barometer ; 
other odd little ornaments, such as sailors bring home, shells 
and curious boxes, and little painted glass cups of Dutch aal,, 
gave a very nautical aspect to the shabby apartment, which, 
further, bore traces of having recently been smoked in, which 
disgusted the Mistress. Then all the noises of a noisy and 
not very well-behaved quarter seemed to rise up to her win- 
dow, mingled with a jar of music from a big blazing drink- 
ing-placo, almost nest door— and the private tumult of the 
inn itself, voices and footsteps, shatting of doors and ringing 
of bells, still further oppressed the solitary stranger. 
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" Mercy on mo ! is that what they ea' speaking English f " 
cried the Mistress to herself, disturbed, lonely, sick at heart, 
and almost offended with her sons for leaving her. She put 
her hands to her ears with a gesture of disdain ; the im- 
familiar accent was qnite an aggravation and iusnlt to her 
solitude — and then her thoughts settled down upon the cir- 
cumstances which brought her here. But a day or two 
more, and she might never see Huntley again. 

Meanwhile the boys were straying through the mean, noisy 
streets, blazing with light, which only showed their squalor 
the more, where a whole dbreputable population seemed to 
be exerting all its arts for the fascination of the sailors, who 
were the patrons and support of all this quarter. It was 
quite a new phase of life to the lads, fresh from their rural 
Bohtudes, and all the proprieties of a respectable Scottish 
family— but the novelty beguiled them on, though it dis- 
gusted them. Thoy went wandering about, curious, aston- 
ished, revolted, till they found themselves among dark mazes 
of warehouses from which it was not easy to find tbeir way 
back. When they did get back it was late, though the noise 
remained undiminished, and the Mistress's temper was not 
improved, if truth mnst be told, by her solitude. She had 
been trying to look out from the window, where opposite 
there was nothing but the high brick walla of the docks, and 
beneath, upon the lighted pavement, only such scenes as hor- 
rified the soul of the Mistress within her. 

"It's a marvel to me what pleasure even thoughtless lad- 
dies could find wandering about aplaoe like that," said the 
Mistress ; " England, quotha I I thought mysel' there must 
be sometbing worth seeing in a place that folk make such a 
wark about; but instead of that, it's waur than the Cow- 
gate ; pity me I and sharp tongues that gang through my 
head hke a bell !" 

" But Liverpool is not England," said Huntley, coming to 
a slow perception of that iact, and laughing at lumself as be 
a^d it. 

"And maybe this is not Liverpool," said Patie, with still 
greater enlightenment, 

" Hold your peace, baime," cried the Mistress, perempto- 
rily ; " what can you ken, twa laddies that have no more in- 
sight into life than babes unborn — how can the like of you 
tell 1 Do I no' see sin outbye there with a p^ted face, and 
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sotmda of fiddling snd laughing, and liglit oaough to burn 
up the haill town? Eh, bairns, if ever ye touch such divt 
witb but the ends of your fingers, the mother that bore ye 
will think shame of ye— burning shame ! It sounds liko 
pleasure — do ye hear ? — ^but if^s no pleasure, it's destrno- 
tion! — and I oanna tell, for my ain part, how a decent 
woman can daur to close her e'en, kenning what evil's nigh. 
But I'm no' meaning that for you," added the Miafcresa, 
changing her tone; "the like of you young things need 
sleep and rest, and though I canna tell where we're to get 
the things we want in a miserable place like this, we'll have 
to be stirring early the mom." 

" Aud we'll find a better place," said Huntley ; " don't be 
afr^d, mother — but for that and all the rest that we have 
to do and to bear, you must try to rest yoursoltl" 

"Aye, laddie," said the Mistreas, hurriedly wiping her 
eyes, " bat I canna get my thoughts out of that ship that's 
on the aea this nicht 1 and maybe mony a lone woman eit- 
ting etm with nae sons to, oomo in to her — and whiles I 
canna but mind what's coming to mysel'," 

"I am only twenty, mother, and Patie but eighteen," 
said Huntley ; " would you like ua to remain aa we are, 
knowing nothing of life, aa you say ? or are you afraid to 
trust your sona in the battle, like other men ?" 

" Ka ! no' me !" cried the Jlistresa ; " you're baith right, 
and I approve in my mind — but only juat this, bairns ; — I'm 
your mother — and yon ship is sailing in the dark before my 
very e'en, aa plain as^f I saw her now !" 

And whether it waa thinking of that ship, or of the sons 
of other mothers who were errant in her, or of her own boy, 
so soon to join their journey, the Mistress heard the last 
sound that disturbed the house that night, and the earliest 
in the morning. Her eyes were dry and sore when she got 
up to see the daylight aspect of the unknown and unlovely 
world around her ; and the lada were still fast asleep in thoir 
privilege of youth, while their mother stood once more 
wistfully looking out upon the high black wall of the dock, 
and the masts appearing over it She could not see the 
^i^^er, or any thing more gracious than this seaman-tempting 
street. There w^ nothing either within or without to divert 
her from her own thoughts ; and aa she watched tlie early 
Bunshino brighten upon a scene so different from that of 
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her own hills and streams, these thoughts were forlorn 
enough. 

During the day, the little party went out to make some 
last purchases for Huntley. The young man was to carry 
with him, in the securest form which they could think of, a 
little fortune of a hundred pounds, on which he was to mate 
his start in the world,, nothing doubting to find in it a 
nucleus of wealth ; and the Mistress, epite of the natural 
economy of her ideas, and her long habit of frugality, waa 
extravagant and lavish in her anxiety to get every thing for 
Huntley that he eonld or might require. When they came 
into the region of shops, she began to drop behind, anxiously 
stadying the windows, tempted by many a possible conve- 
nience, which, if she had acted on her first impulse and pur- 
chased each ineontinently, would have made Huntley's outfit 
sn nnbelievable accumulation of peddlery. 

As it was, his mother's care and inexperience freighted 
the young man with a considerable burden of elaborate con- 
veniences — cumbrous machines of various forms, warranted 
invaluable for the voyage or for the bush, which Huntley 
lugged about with many a year after, and tried to use for 
hie mother's sake. Wten they got back to their inn, the 
Mistress had sufiered hereelf to be convinced that the noisy 
street outside the docks was not Liverpool, much loss Eng- 
land. But the " English tongue," which " rang through her 
head like a kuife," to vary the image — the meaa brick houses 
at which the triumphant Scotchwoman pointed her finger 
with unspeakable contempt, the narrow streets, and noise 
and duet of the great commercial town, filled her patriotic 
spirit with a disdainful complacency. 

"Weel, laddies," said Mrs.Livingstone, when they resiched 
the inn, very tired, that night; and the Mistress spoke with 
the natural satisfection of a ta-aveled person ; " I have aye 
heard a great wark made about England — but I'm very sui-e, 
now that we've been in it, and seen for ourselves, none of us 
desires to gang any further. Bits of brick houses that you 
can mostly see through ! — streets that neighbors could shake 
hands across 1 — and for my part, ilka time I hear them speak, 
I think, they're flyting. Eh, bairns, such sharp tongues I I 
wouldua gie Melrose though it's wee-er and hasna sae mony 
shops, for twenty of this place — and as for Edinburgh — I" 

But the contrast was unspeakable, and took away the 
Mistress's breath. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



They were detained for some days waiting the sailing of 
the ahip, which already the little party had gone over, the 
Mistress with awe aad solemnity, the brothera with eager 
interest and excitement, more than onoe. The bark 
Flora, Captain Gardner master, bound for Port Philip — 
through those days and nights of suspense, when they hoped 
and feared every morning to ^ear that this was the last day, 
this name might have been heard even among the dreams 
of Huntley's mother. Yet this procrastination of the parting 
was not good even for her. She said her farewell a hundred 
times in the bitterness of imagination before the real moment 
came, and aa they all went down every morning early to 
one of the piers, opposite to which in the river the Flora 
lay, and made a mournful, anxious promenade up and down, 
gazing at the anchored ship, with her bare cordage, the emi- 
grant enoampments on her big deck, and the fresh vegetables 
strung in her bows, noting with sharp and solicitous eyes any 
signs of preparation there, the pain of paiting was indefinitely 
repeated, toough always with a pang. of joy at the end — 
another day. However, even emigrant ships have to make np 
theii- minds some time. At last came the last night, when 
they all sat together, looking into each other's laces, know- 
ing that, after to-morrow, they might never nieet again. 
The Mistress had not a groat deal to say on that last night ; 
what she did say was of no one continuous tone. She could 
not make sermons to hei- boys — it might be that there was 
abruptness and impatience even in her motherly warnings. 
The grief of this tareweli did not change her character, 
though it pierced to her heart. 

" Try and get a decent honso to live in — dinna be about 
inns or such like places," said the Mistress; "I ken by my- 
sel', just the time we've been here, Huntley — and if it's un- 
settling to the like of me, what should it be to a young lad ? 
— but dinna be owre great friends either with them that put 
you up — I'm no fond of friendship out of folks' ain degree, 
though I ^en weol that nobody that's kind to my bairn will 
find an ungrateful thought in me ; but mind aye what ye 
are, and wha ye are, and a' that's looked for at your hands." 
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"A poor emigrant, mother," said Huntloy, with rather a 
tremnJous smile. 

" Hold your peace, laddie, dinna be unthankful," said the 
Mistress ; " a lad with a good house aud lands at hame, and 
a hundred pound clear iii his pocket, no' to say how mony 
convenieneea and handy things in his boxes, and a' the com- 
forts that ye can carry. Dinna sin your mercies, Huntley 
before me." 

" It would not become me," said Huntley, "foi I m gbt 
have had few comforts but for yon, mother, that th 1 f 
every thing; as every thing I have, if I needed rem ad n 
would make me think of home and you." 

"Whisht, whisht, bairn!" said the Mistress, with b k n 
voice and a sob, two big tears falling out of her ey s upon 
her trembling hands, which she wiped off hurriedly Im t 
with a gesture of shame ; " and ye'!l no' forget j d ty 
Huntley," she added with agitated haste ; " mind hat he 
minister said ; if there be nae kirk, as there might not be, 
seeing it's a savage place, never let the Sabbath day slip out 
ofyonr hand, as if there was na difference. Kirks and min- 
isters ai-e a comfort, whiles — but, Huntley, mind God's aye 
nigh at hand, I bid ye baith mind that — I'm no' what I 
should be — I canna say a' that's in my heart — but, ob, lad- 
dies, mind if you should never hear another word ont of 
your mother's lips ! They speak about ships and letters that 
make far-away Mends nigh each other, tout, baii-ns, the Lord 
Himsel' is the nigheet link between you and me — as He's the 
only link between us a' and him that's gane," 

There was a long pause after this burst ont of the deso- 
late heart of Norlaw's widow and Huntley's mother; a 
pause in which words would have been vain, even if any 
one of them could have found any words to say, and in 
which the fetherless eons, and the mother who was a widow, 
turned their faces from each other, shedding those hun-ied, 
iiTestrainable tears, which they dared not indulge. It was 
the Mistress who found composure first, but she did not 
prolong the emotion of the little party by continuing the 
same strain. Like hei-self, she had no sooner found her 
voice, than, shy of revealing the depths of her heart, even 
to her children, she resumed on a totally different theme_. 

" If ye gang up into the country, Huntley, dinna bide 
aye among the beasts," said the Mistress, abruptly ; " mind, 
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it'3 no' that I put very much faith in this lad CasaiUs, hut 
still, whatever's poeaihle shouldna be forgotten. You might 
be Melmar, with a great estate, before mony yeara were 
past, and, at any rate, you're master of your ain land, and 
have as good a name to bear as ever came of that house. 
It's my hope to see you back at the head of your house- 
hold, a man respected — so dinna you sink into a solitary, 
Huntley, or dwell your lane ower lang. I've nothing to 
say against the mating of siEer — folk canna live without it 
in thia world— but a fortune's no equal to a man — and if ye 
canna make the ane without partly sacrificing the other, 
come hame." 

" I will, mother," said Huntley, seriously. 

" And there's just one thing mair," added the Mistress, 
not without a look of uneasiness, " be aye particular about 
the kind of folk you make friends o' — and specially — weel, 
weel, you're both young lads. I canna keep ye baima — 
you'll soon bo thinking of the like of that yoursel'. I'm no 
fond of strangers, Huntley Livingstone, I dinna understand 
theii- ways ; dinna bring me a daugher of that land to vex 
me as the fremd women vexed Rebecca. No' that I'm 
meaning to prit bondage on you — na, — 1 wouldna have it 
said Iwas jealous of my sons — but. you're young, and young 
lads are easily beguiled ; wait till you come hame." 

" I give you my word for that, mother !" cried Huntley, 
eagerly, the blood i-nshing over his fiice, as he grasped the 
Mistress's hand with a quite unnecessary degree of fervor. 

Perhaps Lis mother found him rather more in earnest 
than the vague nature of her advice seemed to justify. She 
looked at bini with a startled glance of suspicion and dawn- 
ing displeasure. 

" Ay, laddie !" cried the Mistress ; " ane woiild think 
you had made np your mind I" and she turned her eyes 
upon the glow and brightening of Huntley's face, with a 
little spark of impatience, But at that moment tlie clock 
below stairs began to strike twelve ; it startled them all as 
they sat listening — and gradually, as stroke followed stroke 
with that inevitable regularity, the heart of Huntley's 
mother sank within her. " She took the hand, which she had 
been half angry to find grasping hers in confirmation of his 
earnestness, tenderly between her own — she stroked the 
strong young fingers with that hand of hei-s, somewhat 
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large, somewhat wrinklecl, without an ornament upon it 
mv6 ita worn, wedding-ring, the slow, fond, loving touch of 
which bronght hot tears to Huntley's eyes. The Mistress 
did not look up, because her own ikoe was moved with a 
grief and tenderness unspeakable and beyond the reach of 
words — she could not say any thing — she could only sit 
silent, keeping down the sob in her throat, the water that 
gathered in her eyes, fondly holding her son's hand, cares- 
sing it with an indescribable pathetic gesture, more touch- 
ing than the wildest passionate embrace. 

Then they all stood up together to say good-night. 

"Laddies, it's no more night ! — it's morning, and Hunt- 
ley sails this day," said the Mistress ; " oh, my b^ms ! — and 
I canna speak ; dinna say a word to me ! — ^but gang and lie 
down and take yonr rest, and the Lord send sleep to us a' 
and make ns ready for what's to come." 

It was with this good-night, and no more, that they 
parted, but the sleep and rest for which she had prayed did 
not come to the mother. She was up by daybreak, once more 
looking over the last box which Hnntley was to take with 
him on board, to see if any thing could be added to its stores. 

She stole into her sons' room to look at them in their sleep, 
but would not suffer any one to wake them, though the 
lads slept long, worn out by excitemsit and emotion. Then 
the Mistress put on her bonnet, and went out by herself to 
try if she could not get something for their breakfest, more 
delicate and damty than usual, and, when she retui-ned, ar- 
ranged the table with her own hands, pausing often to wipe 
away, not tears, but a sad moisture with which her eyes 
were always fiill. But she was perfectly composed, and 
went about all these homely offices of love with a snule 
more touching than grief. The emergency bad come at 
laat, and the Mistress was not a woman to break down or 
lose the comfort of this last day. Time enough to break 
her heart when Huntley was gone. 

And the inevitable hours went on, as hours do before one 
of those life-partings — slow, yet with a flow and cuiTent in 
their gradual progress, which seemed to carry them for- 
ward more forcibly than the qnickest tide of pleasure. 
And at last it was time to embark. They went down to 
the river together, saying very little ; then on the river, in 
a boat, to reach the ship. 
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It was a glorious harvest-3ay, warm, sunny, ovorSi 
with happiness and light. The opposite banli of the r 
had never looked ho green, the villages by its side had never 
detached themselves so brightly from the fields behind and 
the sands before. The very water swelling under their 
boat rippled past with a heave and swell of enjoyment, pal- 
pitating under the sunshine ; and the commonest boatman 
and hardest-laboring sailor on these rejoicing Waters looked 
like a man whose life was holiday. People on the pier, 
ignorant bystanders,, smiled even upon this little party aa 
their boat floated off into the. midway of the sun-bright 
stream, as if it was a party of pleasure. Instinctively the 
Mistress put down her thick, black vaili woi-ked with big, 
unearthly flowers, which made so many blots upon the suu- 
shuie, and said to Huntley, from tehind its shelter :— 

"What a pleasure it was to see such a day for the begin- 
ning of his voyage 1" 

They all repeated the same thing over meuhanically at 
difierent times, and that was almost the whole substance of 
what they said until they reached the ship. 

And presently, the same little boat glided back again 
over the same gleaming, golden waters, with Patie, very 
pale and very red by turns, in one end of it, and the Mis- 
tress, with her black vail over hor face, sitting all alone on 
one side, with her hands rigidly claaped in her lap, and her 
head turned towards the ship. When the Flora began to 
move from her place, this sOont figure gave a convulsive 
Start and a cry, and so Huntley was gone. 
. He was leaning over the bulwark of the ship, looking out 
at this speok in the water — seeing before him, clearer than 
eyes ever saw, the faces of his mother, his brothers, his 
dead father — perhaps even of others still — with a pang at 
his heart, which was less for himself than for the widow 
who could no longer look upon her son ; his heart rising, 
his heart sinking, as his own voyage hence, and her voyage 
home, rose upon his imagination — living throngh the past, 
the present, and the future — the leave-taking to which his 
mind vibrated — the home-coming which now seemed almost 
as near and certain — the unknown years of absence, which 
fled before him like a dream. 

He, too, started when the vessel moved upon the sunny 
river — started with a swell of rising enterprise and C' 
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The daring of his nature, and the gay wind blowing down 
the river, fresli and favorable, dried the tears in Hantley's 
eyes; bat did not dry that perpetual moisture from the 
pained eyelids of the Mistress, as she turned to Patie at 
last, with faltering lips, to repeat that dreary congratula- 
tion : — 

" Eh, Patie I what a blessing, if we could but think upon 
it, to see such a day as Jhis for a guid beginning on the 



OHAPTEK XXV. 

It was very well for the Mistress's spirit, though scarcely 
for her purse, that she was roused the next day to horror 
and indignation, scarcely restrainable, by the supposed ex- 
orbitant bin of the inn. She thought it the most mon- 
strous imposition which ever ha4 been practiced, and could 
scarcely be persuaded to depart from her first resolution of 
seeking out a " decent writer," " if there is such a peraon in 
this wicked town," as she added, acomfully — to arbitrate 
between her and the iniquitous publican. At last, however, 
Patio succeeded in getting his mothei safely once more 
within the Glasgow steamer. 

It was a melancholy voyage, for every breath of wind 
that blew, agitated Hantley's mother with questions of his 
safety; and she had no better prospect than to "part with 
Patie at this journey's end. They reached their destination 
in the afternoon, when the great, smoky, dingy Glasgow, 
looked almost hotter and more stifled than the other great 
seaport they had left. From the Broomielaw, they went 
upon their weary way, through the town, to a hnmble lodg- 
ing recommended by Dr. Logan, whose letter to the manager 
of one of the founderies Patie carried in his pocket. The 
house which the travelers sought was up three long flights of 
stmra, in a dark-complesioned close, where each flat was 
divided into two houses. The " land," or block of buildings 
in which it was placed, formed one aide of a little street, 
just behind the place where Patie was to work; and the 
windows of their lodging looked across the black yard and 
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big buildings of this gi-eat, noisy foundeiy, to a troubled, 
smoky glimpse of tbe Clyde, and Glasgow Green upon the 
other side. 

Afber he had seen his mother safely arrived in this 
shelter, Patie had to set out immediately to deliver hia 
letter. The Mistress was left once more by herself to 
examino her new r eating-place. It was a little room, with 
a little bed in the corner, hung with dark, unlinod chintz. 
It was also what is called in these regions " coomcieled," 
which is to say, the roof sloped on one side, being close 
nnder the leads, A piece of carpet in tho centre, a little 
table in the centre of that, three chairs, a cheat of drawers, 
and a washing stand, completed the equipment of the room. 
Was this to be Patie's room — the boy's only substitute for 
home? 

The Mistress went to the window, to see if any comfort 
was to be found there ; hut there was only the foundery^ 
the immense, black, coaly^, smoky yard into which these 
windows looked ; and, a httle to the right, a great cotton 
factory,, whence, at the sound of a big bell, troops of girls 
came crowding out, with their uncovered heads shining in 
the evening sun. The Mistress turned abi-uptl^ in ag^n, 
much discomposed by the prospect. With tlieir colored 
petticoats and short gowns, and shinmg, uncovered hair, 
the Glasgow mill girls were — at this distance at least — 
rather a pretty sight ; and a perfectly uninterested person 
might have thought it quite seemly and natural that the 
bl^k moleskin giants of the foundery, issuing fi-om their 
own cavernotis poi-tals at the same time, should have ex- 
changed sundry jokes and rough encounters of badinage 
with their fem^o neighbors. 

But the Mistress, whose son was to be left at this same 
foundery, awoke in a horror of injured pride and aristocracy 
to contemplate an unimagined danger. 

"A barefooted lassie from a mill I — a bairn of mine I" 
cried the Mistress, with looks aghast ; and she drew a chair 
carefully out of reach of the window, and sat down at the 
table to consider the matter. 

But when she looked round upon the bare, mean room, 
and thought of the solitary lad, who knew nobody in Glas- 
gow, who had been used to the Idndly cares of home al! his 
life, and who was only a boy, although a " bairn of mine I" 
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it is not very wonderful, perhaps, that the Mistress should 
have done oven the staid and sensible Patie the injustice of 
supposing him captivated by some one of that crowd of 
dumpy daughters of St. Mungo, who were so far heneath 
the dignity of a son of Norlaw. Even- Huntloy, far away at 
sea, disappeared, for the moment, from her anxious sight. 
Worse dangers than those of sea or storm might he here. 

Patie, meanwhile, thinking of no womankind in the 
world, not even of his mother, was explaining very forcibly 
and plainly to Dr. Logan's fi-iend, the manager, hia own 
wishes and intentions ; railways were a very recent inven- 
tion in those days, and steamboats not an old one — it waa 
the bright day of engineering, while there still lingered a 
certiun, romance about those wondrous creations of steel 
and steam, with which the world had not yet grown too 
familiar — gentlemen apprentices were not raieommon in 
those great Cyclopean workshops — hut Patrick Livingstone 
did not mean to be a gentleman apprentice, He wanted to 
put himself to school for a couple of years, to learn bis craft 
like a man, without privilege of gentility, he waa too old 
for the regular trade apprenticeship, hut be desired nothing 
more than a'lessening of the time of that probation — and 
whatever circumstances might lead him to do at the end of 
it, Patie was not afraid of being found wanting in needful 
skill or knovrledge. Dr. Logan had given a most flattering 
description of his family and " station," partly stimulated 
thereto by the zeal with which his nephew Cassilis took up 
the cause of the Livingstones — and Mr. Crawford, the 
Glasgow manager, was vei'y civil to the lad, who was the 
Hon of a landed proprietor, and whose brother might, in a 
few years, be one of the first gentlemen in the county of 
Melrose; the interview on the whole was a very satisfactory 
one, and Patie plodded his way back to the little room 
where be had left his mother, engaged to return next day 
with her, to conclude the arrangement by which he should 
enter the foundery ; the lad was satisfied, even exhilarated, 
in his sober fashion, to find himself thus upon the threshold 
of a more serious life. Though be observed perfectly the 
locality and appearances ai'otmd him, they bad not so much 
effect upon Patie as they might have had on ■ a more 
imaginative temper. His calmer and more practical mind, 
paradox though it seems to say so, was less affected by 
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external circiimstanees than either bia mother or Huntley, 
and a thousand times less than Oosmo would have been. 
He did not concern himself about his surronndinga — they 
bad. little debasing, or depressing influence upon his thoughts 
— he scarcely noticed thera indeed, if they were sujBoient 
for hifl neoeasitiea. Patie could very' well contrive to live 
without beauty, and could manage to get on with a very 
m.oderate degree of comfort, so long aa his own vigorous 
mind approved hia life, and he had plenty to do. 

In cocaequence of which it hapijened that Patie acarcely 
compreheoaed bis mother's dissatisfection with the room ; 
if he remained here, it was the only room the mistress of the 
houae c.oijd give her lodger. He thought it very, well, and 
quite aa much aa he requii'ed, and apprehended no particu- 
lar cheerlessness in consequence of its poverty. 

"It is not home, of course," he said, with great noncha- 
lance, " but, granting that, mother, I don't see what differ- 
ence it makes to me. It's all weJl enough, I don't want 
any thing more — ^it'a near the work, and it's in a decent house 
— that should be enough to please you," 

. " Hold yout peace, Patie — do you think I'm careleas of 
my bairn'a comfort?" cried the Mistress, with a halftone of 
anger ; " and wha' was ever used to a place like this, coming 
out of Norlaw ?" 

"But there can not be two -Norlaws," said Patie, " nor 
two homes, I want but one, for my part. I have no desire 
at present to like a aecond place aa well," 

" Eh, laddie, if you can but keep that thought, and be 
true I" cried the Mistreaa, " I wouldna heed, save for your 
eiii comfort, where you were then," 

"Do you doubt me, mother? what are you feared 
for? tell me, and I'll know what to, do," said Patie, combg 
close to her, with hia look of plain, unraiatakable sincer- 
ity. 

" I'm no' feared," said the Mistress, those ever-riamg, 
never-felliag teara dimming her eyes again, while yet a little 
secondary emotion, half shame of her own suspicions, half 
petulance, rose to her voice ; " but it's a poor place for a 
laddie like you, bred up at hame — and it's a great town, full 
of temptations — and night and day in a place like this, ilka 
street is full of evil— and naething but bare bed and board 
instead of hame. Oh ! Patie if I was feared, it was because 
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I knew mony a dreary story of lads that meant as well as 
yonrsel' 1" 

" Perhaps I was presumptuous, mother," said Patie ; " I 
will not say there's no fear ; — but there's a difference be- 
tween one man and another, and time and yoiir own judg. 
ment wiU prove what's temptation to me. Now, come, if 
you have rested enough— the air will do you more good than 
sitting here." 

The Mistress was persuaded, and went out accordingly 
with her son, feeling strangely forlorn and solitary in the 
crowded th or onghfai'ea, where she was struck with the com- 
mon surpi-ise of country people, to~ meet so many and to 
know no one. Still there was a cert^n solace in the calm 
summer evening, through which the moon was rising in that 
pale' sky so far away and clear, above the hanging smoke of 
the town — and in Patie's arm, which seemed to support her 
with more pride and tenderaess now that Huntley was gone. 
The soft moon shining down upon the river, which here was 
not the commercial Qyde, of ships and steamers, the many 
half-distinguishable figures upon the Green opposite, from 
which color and light were lading, and the tranquillity of 
the night even here, bore back the thoughts of the mother 
into a tenderer channel. She put up her hand to her eyes 
to clear them. 

" Eh Patie ! I think I see my son on the sea, looking up 
at that very sky," said the Mistress, with a low sob ; " how 
will I look at it from Norlaw, where Cosmo and me iviil be 
our lane ? — and now but another day more, and I'll lose 
you !" 



CHAPTEE XSVI. 

The Mistresg traveled home once more by the slow canal 
to Edinburgh, and from thence by the stage-coach to Kirk- 
bride. She had left Patie, at last, with some degree of con- 
fidence, having seen Mr, Crawford, the manager of the 
foimdery, and commended her son specially to his care ; and 
having, besides, done what she could to improve the com- 
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fort of Patie's little apartment, and to warn him against the 
temptations of Glasgow. It was rather heavy work after- 
ward, gliding silently home ^one by the monotonons mo- 
tion of that canal, seeing the red-tiled cottages, the green 
slopes, the stubble-fields move past like a dream, and remem- 
bering how she had left hep boys behind, one on the aea, and 
one among strangers, both. embarked upon the current of 
their life. She eat still in the little cabin of the boat by one 
of the windows, moving nothing but her fingers, which 
clasped and- unclasped mechanically. Her big black vail 
hung over her bonnet, but did not shroud her face ; there 
was always moisture in her eyes, but very seldom tears that 
came the length of falling ; and her mind was very busy, 
and with life in its musings — ^for it was not alone, of the past 
she was thinking, but also of the future — of her own life at 
home, where Huntley's self-denial had purchased comfort 
for his mother, and where his mother, not to be outdone, 
silently detei-mined upon the course of those days, which 
she did not mean to be days of leisure. This Melmar, 
which had been a bugbear to the Mistress all her days, 

fradnally changed its aspect now. It no longer reminded 
er of the great bitterness of her life — it was her son's pos- 
sible inheritance, and might be the trinmphant occasion of 
Huntley's return. 

It WIS late on a September iftemoon, when she descended 
from the coach it tho door ot the Korlaw Arms, and found 
Cosmo ind Maiget waiting there to welcome her. The 
evenmg sunshme streamed hill in then faces, falling in a 
tender glory from the opposite brie of Tyne, where the 
white minso at the summit, and the cottages among the 
trees, shone in the tianquil light, with their kindliest look 
of home The Mistress tumed huinedly fiom the familiar 
prospect, to lepoae her tiied ind wet eyes on the shadowed 
oomei of the vilhge street, wheie tho gible of the little inn 
kept out the sunbbine, ind wheie the ostlei had lifted down 
ber trunk. She grasped Cosmo's hand hastily, and scarcely 
ventured to look the boy in the face ; it was dreary coming 
home alone; as she descended, bowed Jaacob at the smithy 
door took off his cowl in token of respect, and eyed her 
grimly with his twinkling eye. Jaacob, who was a moral 
philosopher, was rather satisfied, on the whole, with the de- 
meanor of the family of Norlaw under their tronbles, and 
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approbation by a slightly authoritative approval. 
The Mistress gave him a very hasty nod, but could not look 
even at Jaacob ; a break-down, or public exhibition of emo- 
tion, being the thing of all others most neiTOUsly avoided 
by respectable matrons of her country and temper, a char- 
acteristic very usual among Scotchwomen, of middle age and 
sober mind. She would have " thought shame" to have 
been seen crying or "giving way," " in the middle of the 
town," as, even now, enlightened by the sight of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool, the Mistress still called the village 
street of Kirkbride ; another haaty nod acknowledged the 
sympathetic (joartesy of the widow who kept the village 
mangle, and whose little boy had wept at the door of Nor- 
law when its master was dying; and then Cosmo and Mar- 

fet took the trunk between them, and the Mistress drew 
own her vail, and the little party set out, across the foot- 
bridge, through the tender slanting sunshine going home. 

Then, at last, between the intervals of question and answer 
as to the common matters of country life, which bad occurred 
during her absence, the Mistress's lips were ppened. Mar- 

fet and Cosmo went on before, along the narrow pathway 
y the river, and she followed. Cosmo had spent half of 
his time at the manse, it appeared, and all the neighbors had 
sent to make kindly inquiry when his mother was expected 

" It's my hope you didna gang oftener than you were 
welcome, laddie," said the Mistress, with a characteristic 
doubt ; " but I'll no deny the minister's aye vei-y kind, and 
Katie too. You should not call her Katie now, Cosmo, 
she's woman grown. I said the very same to Huntley no' a 
week ago, but /ts's no like to offend onybody, poor lad, for 
many a day to come. And I left him very weel on the 
whole — oh, yes, very weel, in a grand ship for aiae, and 
mony mair in hei- — and they say they'll soon be out of our 
northerly seas, and win to grand weather, and whiles I 
think, if there was great danger, fewer folk would gang — 
no' to say that the Almighty's no' a bit iijgher by land than 
he is bysea." 

"Eh I and that's true '." cried Marget, in an involuntary 

The Mistress was not perfectly pleased by the interrup- 
tion. This tender mother could not help being imperative 
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even in her tendereat affeotiona ', and even the faithful ser- 
vant cowld not share her mother-anxieties without risk of an 
ooc^ional outbreak. 

" How's a' the kye f " said tho Mistress with a momentary 
sharpnesa, " I've never been an unthrifty woman, I'm bauld 
to say; but every mutchkin of milk maun doable itself now, 
for my bairns' sakes.^' 

" Na, mem," said Marget, touched on her honor, " it canna 
weel do- that; but you ken yourael', if yow had ta'en my ad- 
vice, the byre might have been mair profit years ago. Better 
milkera are no' in a' the Lowdens ; and if you sell Crummie's 
oauf, as I aye advised — " 

"You're aye veiy ready with your advice, iny woman, I 
never meant any other thing," said the Mistress, with aome 
impatience ; " but after this, the house of Norlaw maun even 
get a puir name, if it must be so ; for I warn ye baith,- my 
thoughts are upon making siller ; and when I put my niind 
to a thing, I oanna do it by halves," 

" Then, mother, you must, in tho first place, do something 
with me," said Cosmo. " I'm the only useless person in the 
house." 

"Useless, laddie 1— hold you peace!" said the Mistress. 
" You're btit a bairn, and you're tender, and you mannna 
make a profitless beginning til! yon win to your strength. 
Huntley and Patie — ^blessings on them ! — were both strong 
eallants in their nature, and got good time to grow ; and I'U 
no' let my youngest laddie lose his youth. Eh, Cosmo, my 
man ! if you were a la^e, instead of their brother, thae twa 
laddies that are away could not be mair tender of you in 
their hearts 1" 

■ A flush came over Cosmo's fece, partly gratified afiection, 
partly a certain shame. 

"But I'll soon be a man," he sdd, in a low and half ex- 
cited tone ; " and I can not be content to wait quietly at 
home when my brothers are working. I have a right to 
work as well," 

" Bless the bairn !" cried MaFget, once more involuntarily. 

"Dinna speak nonsense," said the Mistress. "There's a 
time for every thing; and because I'm bereaved of twa, is 
that a reason my last bairn should leave me ? Fie, laddie ! 
Patie's eighteen — he's come the length of a man — there's a 
yeiar and mair between him and you. But what I was 
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speaking of was the kye. There's nae such stock in the 
couQtiy as the beasts that are roared atTyneaide; and I 
mean to take a leaf ont of Mr. Blackadder'a book, if I'm 
spared, and see what we can do at Norlaw." 

"Eh, Mistress, Mr. Blacbadder's a man in his prime!" 
cried Marget, 

" Weel, you silly haverel, what am I ? Do you think a 
man that's laboring just for good name and fame, and be- 
cause he likes it, and that has nae kin in the world but a far- 
away couMn, should be stronger for his wark than a widow 
woman striving for her b^rns ?" cried the Mistress, with a 
hasty tear in her eye, and a quick flush on her cheek ; 
"but I'll let yoH a' -see different, things, if I'm spared, in 
Norlaw." 

While she spoke with this flush of resolution, they came 
in sight of their home ; but it was not possible to see the 
westerly sunshine breaking through thoso blank eyes of the 
old castle, and the low, modern house standing peaceftiUy 
belowj those unchanged witnesses of ail the great scenes of 
all their Uvea, without a str^n of heart and courage, which 
was too much for all of them. To enter in, remembering 
where the father took his rest, and how the sons began their 
battle — to have it once more pierced into the depths of her 
heart, that, of all the femily once circling her, there re- 
mained only CoEuio, overpowered the Mistress, even in the 
midst of her new purpose, with a, returning agony. She 
went in silent, pressing her hand upon her heart. It was a 
sad coming home. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

"And so you're the only ane of them left at hame ?" said 
bowed Jaacob, looking up at Cosmo from under his bnshy 
brows, and pushing up his red cowl off his forehead. 

And there could not have been a more remarkable con- 
trast of appearance than between this slight, tall, feir boy, 
and the swart little demon, who considered him with a aci- 
6* 
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entiflc curiosity, keen, yet not unkindly, from tlie red twilight 
of tho blacksmith's shop. 

"I should be very glad not to bo left at home," said 
Cosmo, with a boyish flushof shame; "and it 'wOl not be 
for long, if I can help it," 

" Weei, I'll no' say but ye a' show a good spirit — a very 
good spirit, considering youj' up-bi-inging," said Jaacob, 
" which was owre tender for laddies. I've little broo, for 
my ain part, of women's sons. "We're a' that, more or less, 
doubtless, but the loss tho better, lad, I kent little about 
mothers and such like when I was young mysel'." 

"They say," said Cosmo, who, in spite of his sentiment, 
had a quick perception of humor, and was high in iavor 
with the little Cyclpps, "they say you were a faiiy, and 
frightened everybody from your cradle, Jacob, and that 
your mother ^nted with fear. when she saw you first — is it 
true?" 

" True ! — aye, just as true as a' the rest," sdd Jaaeob. 
" They'll say whatever ye like that's marvellous, 'if ye'll but 
listen to them. A man o' sense is an awfii' phenomenon in 
a place like this. He's no' to be accounted for by the com- 
mon laws o' nature ; that's the philosophy of the matter. 
ToV^re owre young yet to rouse them ; bnt they'll make 
their story, or a's one — take my word for it — of a lad of 
genius like your eel'." 

" Genius, Jacob !" 

The boy's face grew red with a sudden, violent flush ; 
and an intense, siiddep light. shone in his dark eyes. He did 
not laugh at the compliment — it awoke some powerfiii sen- 
timent of vanity or self-consciousness in his own mind. The 
lighting-up of his. eyes was like a sudden gleam upon a dark 
water — a revelation of a hundred unknown shadows and re- 
flections which had been there unrevealed for many a day 
before. 

-"Aye, genius. I ken the true metal when I hear it 
rmg," said Jaacob, " Like draws to like, as ony fool 
can tcU." 

And then the boy tumed away with a sudden laugh — a 
perfectly mirthful, pure utterance of the half-fun, half-shame, 
and wholly ludicrous impression which this climax made 
upon him. 

ugh, Jaacob was not ofiended. He went 
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oii, moving about the red gloom of hia workshop, with- 
out the slightest appearance of displeasure. Ho had no 
idea that the lad ■whom he patronized could laugh at 

. " I can not say but I'm surprised at your brother for a' 
that," said Jaacob. "Huntley's a lad of spirit; but he 
should have stood up to Me'mar like a man." 

" Do you know about Me'mar, too f " oi'ied Cosmo, in 



" I reckon I do ; and maist things else," said Jaacob, 
dryly. " I'm no' vindictive mysel', but when a man does, me 
an ill tui-D, I've a real good disposition to pay him badt. He 
aye had a grudge agMJiat the late Norlaw, this Aberdeenawa' 
man ; and if J had been your faith er„ Cosmo, lad, I'd have 
fought the hdll afiwr to .the last, though it cost me every 
bodle I had ; for wha does a' the land and the rights belong 
to, after all ? — to her, and no' to Jiim !" 

"Did you know her?" asked CoSmo, breathlessly, not 
perceiving, in his eager curiosity, how. limited Jaaoob's real 
knowledge of the case was. 

"Aye,". said Jaacob; and the ugly little demon paused, 
and breathed from his capacious lungs a sigh, which dis- 
turbed the atmosphere of the smithy with a sudden convul- 
sion. Then he added, quietly, and in an undertone, " I had 
a great notion of her mysel'." 

" You I" said Cosmo. 

The boy did not know whether to feO upon his companion 
with sudden indignation, and give bim a hearty shake by his 
deformed shoulders, or to retire with an angry laugh of 
ridicule and resentment. Both the more violent feelings, 
however, merged into the unmitigated amazement with 
which Cosmo at last gazed at the swarthy hunchbaclc, who 
had ventured to lift his eyes to Norlaw's love. 

"And what for no' me ?" said Jaacob, sturdily; " do ye 
think it's good looks and naught elscthat takes a woman's 
e'e ? do you think I .havena had them in my offer as weel 
favored as Mary Huntley ? Na, I'll do them this justice ; a 
woman, if she's no' a downright haverel, kens a man of 
sense when she sees him. Mony a wiselike woman has cast 
her e'e io at this very smiddy ; but I'm no' a maa-rying 

" You would have made many discontented, and one un- 
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grateful," said t!ie boy, laughing, " Is that what kept you 
back, Jacob ?" 

" Just that," said the philosopher, with a grim smile ; 
" but I had a great notion of Mias Mary Huntley ; she was 
aulder than me; that's aye the Tvay with callanta; ye'U-be 
setting your heart on a woman o' twenty youreel'. I'd have 
gane twenty miles a-foot, wet ordry, justto shoe her powny; 
and I wouldna have let her cause gang to the wa', as your 
father did, if it had been me," 

"Was she beautiful? what like was she, Jacob?" cried 
Cosmo, eagerly. 

" I can not undertake to tell you just what she was like, a 
callant like you," aaid Jaaoob ; then the dai'k hobgoblin made 
a panae, drawing himself half into his furnace, as the boy 
could suppose. "She was like a man's first fancy," con- 
tinued the little giaot, abmptly, di-awing forth a red-hot bar 
of iron, which made a iiery flash in the air, and lighted up 
his own swart face for the tnoment ; " she was like the 
woman a lad sets his heart on, afore he kens the cheats of 
this world," he added, at another interval, with a great blow 
of his hammer, which made the sparks fly ; and through 
the din and the flicker no further words came, Cosmo's 
imagination filled up the ideal. The image of Mary of Mel- 
mar rose angel-like out of the boy's stimulated feticy, and 
there was not even a single glimmer of the grotesque light 
of this scene to diminish the romantic halo which rose around 
his fiither's first love. 

"As for me, if you think the like of me presumed in lifi;- 
ing hia e'en," said Jaacob, " I'll warn you to change your 
ideas, my man, without delay; a' .that au Id trasti canna 
stand the dint of good discussion and opinion in days like 
these. Speak about your glorious revolutions 1 I tell you, 
callant, we're on the eve of the real glorious revolution", the 
time when every man shall have respect for his neighbors — 
save when his neighbor's a fool ; nane o' your oligarchies for 
a firee country; we're men, and we'll have our birthright; and 
do you think I'm heeding what a coof's ancestors were, 
when I ken I'm worth twa o' hlm-^— ay, or ten o' him !-^as 
a' your bits o' lords and gentlemen will find as soon as we've 
The Bill." 

"An honorable ancestor is an honor to any man," s^d 
CMmo, firing with the pride of birth, "I would not take 
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the half' of the oounty, if it was offered me, in place of tlie 
old castle at Noilaw." 

" Well," said Jaaoob, with a softening glance," it's no' aa 
ill sentiment that, I'll allow, so far as the auld castle gangs; 
but ony man' that thinks he's of better flesh and bliiid than 
me, no' to say intellect and spirit, on the strength of four 
old wa's, or the old rascals that thieved in th^m — I'll tell 
ye, Cosmo, my lad, I think he's a fool, and that's just the 
short and the long o' the affair." 

"Better flesh and blood, or better intellect and spirit!" 
said the boy, with a half-meditative, halt-mirthful smile. 
"Homer was a beggar, and so was Belisarius,- and so was 
Blind Harry, of Wallace's time," 

This' highly characteristic, school-boyish, and national con- 
fusion of heroes, moved the blacks mith-jihilosopher with no 
sensation of the absurd. Homer and Biind Harry were by 
no means unfit companions in the patriotic conception of 
bowed Jaaeob, who, nevertheless, knew Pope's Homer very 
tolerably, and was by no naeans ignorant of the pretendons 
of the " blind old man of Scio's rocky isle." 

"A feesical disqaalification, Cosmo, is quite a different 
matter," said Jaaoob; "naeman could make gi-eater allowance 
for the like of that than me, that might' have been supposed 
at one time to be on the verge of it myscl'." 

And as he spoke, his one bright eye twinkled in Jaacob's 
head with positive scintillations, as if Nature had endowed 
it with double power to make up tor its solitude. 

" The like of Homer and Blind Harry, however, belong 
to a primitive age," said Jaaoob ; " the minstrel crew were 
aye vagrants — no' to say it was httle better than a kind of 
a servile occupation at the best, prmses of the great. But 
the world's wiser by this time. I would not say I would 
make the Bill final, myael', but let's ^ce get it, laddie, and 
ye'll see a cba:ige. We'll hae nae mair o' your lordfings in 
the high places— 'We'll hae naething but men." ■ 

" Did you ever hear any thing, Jacob," said Cosmo, somo- 
what abruptly — for the romantic storj- of his kinswoman 
was more attractive to the boy's mind than politics — " of 
where the young lady of Me'mai- went to, or who it was she 
married? I suppose not, since she was searched , for so 
long." 

" No man ever speered at me before, so fiir as I can mind," 
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said Jaacob, wilh a little bitterness ; " your father behoved 
to manage the haill busiueas himsel', and he was na great 
hand. I'm no' fond of writeva when folk can do without 
them, but they're of a certain uae, riae doubt, like a' other 
vermin ; a sharp ane o' theoi would have found Maj-y Haot- 
ley, ye may take my word for that. I was ainee in France 
mysel'." 

"In France?" cried Cosmo, with undeniable respect and 
excitement. 

"Ay, jost that," said Jaacob, dryly; "it's nae such great 
thing, though folk make a speech about it. I wasna iar in- 
ower. I was at a. bit seaport place on the coast ;■ Dieppe 
they ca' it, and deep it was to an innocent lad like what I 
was.at the time — though I could baud my ain with maist 
men, both then and at this day." 

"And you saw there ?" — cried Cosmo, who became very 
much interested. 

"Plenty of fools," said Jaacob, "and every wean in the 
streets jabbering Fi-ench, which took me mair aback than 
onything else I either heard or saw ; but there was ae day 
a lady passed me by. I didna see her face at first, but I saw 
the bairn she had in her hand, and I thought to mysel' I 
could not but ken the foot, that had a ring upon the path 
like siller bells. I gaed round about, and round about, till 
I met her in the face, but whether it was her or no I canna 
tell ; I stood straight afore her in the midroad, and she passed 
me by with a glance, as if she >ent nae me." 

The tone in' which the little hunchback uttered these 
words was one of indescribable yet suppressed .bitterness. 
He was too proud to acknowledge his mortilication ; yet it 
was clear enough, even to Cosmo, that this pride had not 
only prevented him from mentioning his chance meeting at 
the proper time, but that, oven now he would willingly per- 
suade himself that tho ungrateful beauty, who did not rec- 
ognize him, could not be the lady of his visiouaiy admira- 
tion. 

"Do yon think it was the Lady of Melma,T?" asked the 
boy, anxiously, for Jaaeob's " feelings," though they had no 
small force of human emotion in them, wero, forthe moment, 
rather a secondary matter to Cosmo. 

" If it bad been her, she would have kent me,'" ssdd Vul- 
can, with emphasis, and he turned to his hammering with 
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e doubly emphatic. Jaacob hat! no inclination to 
be convinced that Maiyof Melraar naight forget him, who 
remembered her so well. He returned to the Bill, which 
was more or less in most people's thoughts in those days, 
and which wag by no means generally uninteresting to 
Cosmo^but the boy's thoughts were too much excited to 
be amused by Jaaoob'spolitics ; and Cosmo went home with 
■visions in his mind of tlie quaint little Norman town, where 
Mary of Melmai- had been' seen by actual vision, and which 
henceforth became -a re^on of dreams and fancy, to her 
young knight and champion, who meant to seek her over all 
the world. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Eek the winter had fully arrived, visible changes had taken 
place in the house and steading 'of Norlaw, As soon as all 
the operations of the harvest were over, the Mistress dis^ 
missed all the men-sei-vants of the farm, save two, and let, 
at Martinmas, all the richer portion of the land, which was 
in good condition, and brought a j;ood rent. Closely follow- 
ing .upon the plowmen went Janet, the younger maiii- 
servant, who obtained, to her great pride, but' doubtful ad- 
vantage, a place in a great house in the neighborhood; 

'The Norlaw byres were enlai'ged and improved — the Nor- 
law cattle, increased in number by certain choice and valua-, 
ble specimens of " stock," milch-kine, sleek and fair, and 
balmy-breathed. Some few fields of tamips and mangel- 
wurzel, and the rich pasture lands on the side,of T^ne be- 
hind the castle, were all that .the . Mistress retained in her 
own hands, and with Marget for her feetotjim, and Willie 
Noble, the-sameman who had assisted in Norlaw's midnight 
funeral, for her chief manager and representative out of 
doors, Mrs. Livingstone began her new undertaking. 

She was neither dainty of her own bands, nor tolerant of 
any languid labor on the part of others. Not even in her 
youth, when the hopes andprospects of Norlawwere better 
than the reality ever became, had the Miatre^ shown the 
'. propensity to adopt the small pomp of a landed 
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lady. She was always herself, proud, high-spirited, some- 
what ai'bitrai^, by no means deficient in a sense of pei'sonal 
importance, yet angrily festidio us as to any false pretensions 
in nev honse, and perceiving truly her real position, which, 
with all the added dignity of proprietorship, was still infitct 
that of a fai'mer's wife. All the activity and energy with 
which she had toiled all her life agMOst her thriftless hus- 
band's nnsteadj grasp of hid own affairs, and against the 
disconragin^ and perpetual unprosperity of many a year, 
were intensified now by the consciousness of having all her. 
purposes within her own hand and dependent on herself. 
WaKed and empty as the hqase looked to the eyes which 
Lad been accustomed to so many faces, now vanished from 
it, there began to grow an intention and will about all its 
daily wort, which even strangers observed. Though the 
Mistress sat, as usual, by the corner window with her wort 
in the afternoon, and the dining-parlor was as homelike as 
ever, and the neighbors saw no change, except the change 
of dress which marked her widowhood, Marget, half 
ashamed of the derogation, half proud of the ability, and 
between shame and pride keeping the secret of these labors, 
knew of the Mistress's early toDs, which even Cosmo knew 
very impei-focEly; her brisk morning, houis of supei-intend- 
ence and help in the kitchen and in the dairy, which, with 
all ita new appliances and vigorous working, became "just a 
picture," as Mai-get thought, and the pride of her own heart. 
Ont of the produce of those carefully tended precious " kye," 
out of the sweet butter, smelling of Tyne gowans, and the 
rich, yellow ciir.ds of cheese, and the young, staggering, 
long-hmbed calves which Willie llToble had in training, the 
Mistress, fired with a mother^s ambition, meant to return 
tenfold to Huntley his youthfal self-denial, and even to lay 
np something for her younger sons. 

It was stiU only fourteen years since the d^ath of the old 
Laird of Melmar, the father of the lost Mary; and there 
was yet abundant time for the necessary proceedings to claim 
her inheritance, without fear of the limiting law, which ulti- 
mately ™ight confirm the present possessor beyond reach of 
attack. 'The last arrangement made by Huntley had ac- 
cordingly been, -that all these proceedmgs should be post- 
poned for tbree or four yeai's, during which time the lost 
heiress might reappear, or, more probable still, the sanguine 
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Jad thought, bis own fortunes prosper so well, that he could 
bear the expense of the litigation without touching upon the 
little patrimony sacred to his mother. After so long an in- 
teiwal, a few yeara more or less wonld not hariii the cause, 
and in the meantime every exejtion was to be made by 
Cassilis, as Huntley's ^ent, for the discovery of Mary of 
Melmar. , This was the only remaining circumstance of pain 
in the whole case to the Jilistress. . She could not help re- 
senting everybody's interest ahout this heiress, who had only 
made herself interesting by her desertion of that . " home 
and friends," which, to the Mistress herselfj were next to 
God in their all- commanding, all-engrossing claim. She was 
angry even with the young lawyer, but above ajl, angry that 
her own boys should be concerned for the rights of tlip wo- 
man who had forsaken all her duties so violently, and with 
so little appearance of penitence ; and if sometimes a thought 
of despondency and bitterness crossed the mind of the Mis- 
tress at night, as she sat sewing by the solitary candle, which 
made one bright speck of light, and no more, in the dim 
diaing-toom of Norlaw, the aggrieved feeling found hut one 
expression. "I would not say now, but what after we've a' 
done our best— me among the beasts, and my laddie ower 
the seas, and the writers afore the Fifteen," were the words, 
never spoken, but often conceived, which rose in the Mis- 
tress's heart ; " I would not wonder but then, when the 
land's gMned and a's done," she'll come hame. It would be 
instlike a' the rest!" And let nobody condemn the Mistress. 
Many a hai-dly-Iaboring soul, full of generous plans and mo- 
tives, has seen a stranger enter into its labors, or feared to 
see it, and felt the same. 

In the meantime, Cosmo, who had got all that the parish 
Bchoolmasterof Kirkbride^— no contemptible teacher — could 
give him, had been drawing upon Dr. Logan's rusty Latin 
and Greek, rather to the satisfaction of the good minister 
than to his own particular improvement, and tired of read- 
ing every thing that could be picked up iii the shape of 
reading from the old parchment volumes of second-rate 
Latin divinity, which the excellent ministei' never opened, 
but had a certain respect for, down tothe Gentle Shepherd 
and the floating ballad literature of the country-aide, began 
io grow more and more anxious to emulate his brothers, and 
set out upon the world. The winter nights came on, grow- 
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ing' longer and longer, and Cosmo scorched his fair h^r and 
etoopea his slight shoulders, reading by the fire-light, while 
his mother worked by the table, and while the November 
winds began to sound in the echoing depths of the old cas- 
tle. The house was very still of nights, and missed the ab- 
sent sorely, and both the Mistress and her fwthfal servant 
were fain to shut up the house and go to rest as soon as it 
was seemly, a practice to .which their early habits in the 
morning gave abu3a<3ant excuse, though its real reason lay 
deeper. 

"Ane can bear rdony a thing in good daylight, when a' 
the work's in hand," Marget said ; " but womenfolk think 
lang at night, when there's nae blythe step sounding ower 
the door, nor tired man coming hame." And though she 
r said the same words, the same thought was in the 



One of these slow, nights was coming tardily to a close, 
when Cosmo, who had been gathering up his courage, hav- 
ing finished, his book on the hearth-nig, where the boy half 
sat and half reclined, rose suddenly and came to hismother 
at the table. Perhaps some similar thoughts of her own 
had prepared the Mistress to anticipate what he was abou6 
to say. She did not love to be forestalled, and, before 
Cosmo spoke, answered ynih some impatience to the pur- 
pose in Ins eye. 

" I ken very well what you're going to say. Weel, I wot 
the night's lang, and the house is quiet — mair folk than you 
can see that," said the Mistress, " and you're a restless spirit, 
though I did not think it of you. Cosmo, do you ken what 
Zwould like you to do ?" 

"I could guess, mother,"- said the boy. 

''Ay, 'deed, and ye could object. I naight have learned 
that," said his mother. , 

"I've got little of my ain will a' my. life, though a 
fremd person would tell you I was a positive woman. Most 
things I've set my heart on have come to naught, Norlaw's 
near out of our hands, and Huntley and Patie are in the 
ends of the' earth, and I'm a widow woman, desolate of my 
bairns ; weel, weel, I'm no complaining — but when I saw 
yoa first in your cradle, Cosmo^you were the bonniest of 
a' my bairns — I. put my hands on your head, and I said to 
myself— 'I'll make him my offering to the Lord, because 
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he'e the fairest larab of a'.' Ka, laddie — never mind, I'm no . 
beeding. Tou neediia put your arms roiuid me. It'a near 
eeventeen year ago, and mony a weary day since then, but 
I've aye thought upon my vow." 

"Mother, if I can, I'll fulfill it !" cried Cosmo ; " but how 
could I know your heai't was in it, when you never spoke of 
it before ?" 
. " Na," said the Mistress, restraining herself with an effort. 
"I've done. my best to bring you up in the fear of the lord, 
and it's no written that you niaun be a minister, before you 
can serve Him. I'll no' put a burden on your conscience ; 
but just I was a witless woman, and didna mind when I saw 
the bairn in the cradle that before it came that length, it 
would have a will of its own." 

" Send me to college, mother 1" said Cosmo, with tears in 
his eyes. " I have made , no plans, and if I had I could 
change them — and at the worst, if we find I can not be a 
.minister, I will never forget your vow — put your hands on 
my. head and say it over again," 

But when the boy knelt down at her side with the enthu- 
siasm of his temper, and lifted his glowing, youthfii! face, 
full of a generous young emotion, which was only too gene- 
rous and ready to be swayed by the influences of love, the 
Mistress could only bend over him with a silent burst of 
tenderness. 

" God bless my dearest bairn !" she said at last, with her 
broken voice. " But no, no ! — I've leanied msdom. The 
Lord make ye a' His ain servants — every ane — ^I can say nae 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was accordingly but a very short time after these 
occuwences when Cosmo, with his wardrobe carefully over- 
looked, his '.' new blacks" supplemented by a coarser every- 
day suit, which took the place of the jacket which the lad- 
had outgrown, and a splendid stock of linen, home-made, 
snow-white and bleached on the gowans-^took his way to 
Edinburgh in all the budding glory of a student. In those 
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days few. people had begun to speculate whether the Scotch 
Universities were or were not as good as the English ones, 
or what might be the oharaoteristio differences of the two. 
. The academic glories of Edinburgh still existed in the fresh 
glories of tradition, if they had begun to decline in reality 
— and chairs were still teld in- the northern college by men 
at whose feet statesmen had learned philosophy. 

The manner in which Cosmo Livingstone went to college 
was not one, however, in which anybody goes to Maud- 
lin or Trinity. The lad went to take up his humble lodg- 
ing at MrBi Pardie's in the High Street, and from thence 
dropped shyly to the college, ^id his feea and matriculated, 
and there was an end of it. There were no rooms to look 
after, no tutors to see, no "men" to be made -acqudnted 
with. He had a letter in his pocket to one of the professors, 
and one to the minister of one of the lesser city churches. 
His abode was to be the same little room with the "joon- 
cealed bed" and window overlooking the town, in which his 
mother had rested aa she passed, through Edinbnrgh, and 
the honest Kirkbride woman, who was his landlady, had- 
been already engaged at a moderate weekly rate to procure 
all that he wanted for him. 

After which, fashion — feeling very shy and lonely, some- 
what embarrassed by thenew coat which his mother called 
a surtoo and regarded with respect, dismayed by the ne- 
cessity of entering shops and making parchases for himself, 
and standing a little in awe of the other students and of the 
breakfast to which the professor had , invited him — Cosmo 
began the battle of his life. 

He was now nearly seventeen, young enougn to be lelt 
by himself in that little lantern and watch-house hanging 
high over the picturesque heights and hollows of the beau- 
tiful old town, where the lad sat at his window in the winter 
evenings, watching the gorgeous frosty, sunset, how it pur- 
pled with royal gleams and shadows all the low hills of Fife, 
and shed a distant golden glow — sometime, a glow redder 
and fiercer than gold — upon the chilly glories of the- Firth, 
Then, as the light faded from the western horizon, and Inch- 
keith and Inchcolm no longer stood out in vivid relief against 
the illuminated waters, how the lights of the town, scarcely 
less fauy-iike, began to steal along the streets and to sparkle 
out in the windows, hangmg in irregular line^ from the 
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many-storied honsea at tbo other side of tho Jforth Bridge, 
and gleaming like glow-worms in the dark little valley 
between, 

Cosmo sat at his window with a book in his hand, but did 
not read much— -perhaps the lad was not thinking mucli 
either, as he eat in the silent little room, listening to all the 
voices of all the population beneath him, which rose in a 
softened swell of sound to his high window, sometimes 
mournful, sometimes joyful, sometimes with a sharp ery in it 
like an appeal to God, sometimes full of distinct tones, inar- 
ticalate yet individual, sometimes sweet, with the hum of 
children — a great, full, murmuring chorus never entirely si- 
lenced, in which theheartof humanity seemed, somehow, to 
betray itself, and reveal nnawarea the unspeakable blending 
of emotions which no one man can ever confeas" for himself 

Cosmo, who had spent a due portion of his time in his 
class-room, bad taken notes of the lectures, and been, if 
not a remarkably devoted, at least a moderately conscien- 
tious student, often found himself very unwilling to light 
the candle, and sometimes even let his fire go out, in the 
charmed idJeness of his window-seat, which was so strangely 
different from bis old meditative haunt in the old castle, 
yet which absorbed him even more — and then Mrs. Purdie 
would come in with brisk good-humor, and rate him 
soundly for sitting in the dark, and make up ■ the much- 
enduring northern coals into a blaze for him, and sweep the 
hearth, and light the candle, and bring in the little tray with 
its little tea-pot and blue and white cup and saacer, and the 
bread and butter— which Cosmo did ftdl justice to, in spite 
of his dreams. When she came tO remove the things again, 
Mrs, Purdie would stand with one arm a-kimbo to have a 
little talk with her young lodger ; perhaps to tell him that 
she had seen the Melrose courier, or met somebody newly 
arrived by the coach from Kirkhride, or encountered an 
old neighbor, who " speered very kindly" for his mother ; or, 
on the other hand, to confide to him her fear that the lad 
from the Highlants jn her little gan-et overhead, who pro- 
vided himael', would perish with cauldin this fi'osty weather, 
and was jnst as like as no' to starve himsel', and didna keep 
up a decent outside, puir callant, without mony a sair pinch 
that naebody kent onything about ; or that her other lodg- 
er, who was also a student, was in a very Ul way, coming 
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in at a' the hours of the night, and spending hard-won sil- 
ler, and that she would be veiy glad to let hia father and 
mother ken, but it didna become her to tell tales. 

These, and a great many other communicationB of the 
same kind, Mrs. Pardie relieved. her mind by making to 
Cosmo, whose youth and good.-looks and local claims upon 
her regard, made him a great favorite with the kind-hearted, 
childless woman, who compounded " scones " for his tea, 
and even occasionally undertook the trouble of a pudding, 
" a great fash and tyke," as she said to heraelf, puddings 
being little in fevor with humble Scotchwomen of her class. 

Under the cai-e of this motherly attendant, Cosmo got 
on very well in his little Edinburgh lod^ng, and even in 
Borne degree enjoyed the aolitnde which was so new and so 
strange to the home-bred boy. He used to sally out early 
in the mommg, perhaps to climb as far ^ St. Anthony's 
Chapel, or mount the iron ribs of the Crags, to watch the 
early mists breaking over the lovely country, and old Edin- 
burgh rising out of the oloud like a queen— or perhaps only 
to hasten along the cheerful length of Princes Street, when 
the same mists parted from the crags of, tho Castle, or lay 
white in the valley. The boy knew nothing about his own 
sentiments, what manner of fancies they were, and did not 
pause to inquire, whether any one else thought like him. 
He hurried m thereafter to breakfast, fresh and blooming, 
and then with his books to college, encountering often 
enough that grave, gaunt Highlander in the garret, who 
had no time for poetic wanderings, and perhaps not much 
capacaty, but who struggled on towards his own aim, with a 
desperate' fortitude and courage, which no man of hia name 
ever sm-pasaed in a forlorn hope, or on a battle-field. The 
Highland student was nearly thirty, a man fall grown and 
labor-hardened, working his way through his "humanity" 
and Divinity classes, looking forward, aa the goal of his am- 
bition, to some little Gaehc-speaking parish in the far north, 
where some day, perhaps, the burning Celtic fervor, im- 
prisoned under his slow_ English speech and impenetrable 
demeanor, might make him the prophet of his district; and 
as he entered day by day. at the same academic gates, sid&- 
by-aide with the seventeen-year-old boy, a strange tender- 
ness for tho lad came into the man's heart. They grew 
friends shyly yet warmly, unlike as they were, though 
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Cosmo novel- waa admitted to any of those secrets of his 
friend's menage, which Mrs. Purdie guessed at, but which 
Cameron would never have forgiven any one for finding 
out ; and next to the household of Norlaw, and the strange, 
half-perceived knowledge that came steahng to his mind, 
like a fiiiry, in hia vigils by his window, Cameron was 
Cosmo's first experience of what he was to meet in life. 

The Highlander tived in his garret, you could not believe 
or understand how, gentleman-commoner — and would have 
tossed, not only your shoos, but you out of his hi^h window, 
had you tried to be benevolent to him, as you tried it once 
to that olutnsy siaai- of Pembroke ; notwithstanding, he was 
no ignoble beginning for a boy's friendship, a fact which 
Cosmo Livingstone had it in him to perceive. 



OHAPTBE XXX. 

" I MEAN to call on Miss Logan at the manae to-day," 
said Patricia Huntleyi as she took her place with great 
dignity in " the carriage," which she had previously em- 
ployed Joanna to bully Melmar into ordering for her con- 
veyance. Mrs, Huntley was too great an invahd to make 
calls, and Aunt Jean was perfectly impracticable as a com- 
panion, so Patricia armed herself with her mother's card- 
case, aud set out alone. 

Alone, save for the society of Joanna, who was glad 
enough of a httle locomotion, but did not much enjoy the 
caU-making portion of the enterprise. Joanna, whom no 
pains, it was agreed; eould persuade into looking genteel, 
had her red hair put up in bows, under her big bonnet, and 
a large fur tippet on her shoulders. Her bi'own merino 
frock was short, as Joanna's frocks invariably became alter 
a few weeks' wearing ; and the abundant display of ankle 
appearing under it said more for the strength than the 
elegance of its proprietor. Patricia, for her part, wore a 
colored silk cloak, perfectly shapeless, and, as long as her 
dress, withjioles for her arms, and a tippet of ermine to 
complete it. It was a dress which was very much admired, 
and " quite the fashion" in those days ; when the benighted 
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individuals who wore 'si 
themselves as well-dressed 
iog ourselves now. 

" For I am sure," said Patricia, as they drove along 
towards Kirkbrido, "that there is some mystery going on. 
I am quite sure of it. I never wUl forget how ehamefuUy 
papa treated me that day Mr. CassUia was at Melraar— 
before a stranger and a gentleman too ! and you know as 
well as I do, Joanna, how often that poor creature, White- 
law, from Melrose, has been at our house since then.". 

"Tes, I know," said Joanna, carelessly. "I wonder 
what Katie Logan will say when she knows I'm going to 
school ?" 

"What a selfish thing you are, always thinking about 
your own concerns," said Patricia ; " do you hear what I 
say ? I think there's a mystery — I'm sure there's a secret — 
eiUier papa ia not tho right proprietor, or somebody else has 
a claim, or there's someWiing wrong. He is always making 
ns uncomfortable some way or other ; wouldn't it be dread- 
ful if we were all ruined and brought to poverty at the end ?" 

"Ruined and brought to poverty? it would be very 
good fun to see what mamma and yon would do," cried 
the irreverent Joanna. "J could dO plenty things; but 
I'm no' feared — it's you, that's always reading story-books." 

" It's not a story-book ; I almost heard papa say it," said 
Patricia, reddening slightly. 

" Then you've been listening !" cried her bolder sister. 
" I would scorn to do that. I wotild ask him like a man 
what it was, if it was me, but I wouldna go stealing about 
the pass^es like a thief. I wouldna do it for twice Melmar 
— nor for all the secrets in the world !" 

" I wish ■ you would not be so violent, Joanna ! my poor 
nerves can not stand it," said Patricia ; " a thoughtless crea- 
ture Jike you never looks for any infonnation, but I'm older, 
and I know we've no fortunes but what papa can give us, 
and we need to think of ourselves. Think, Joanna, if you 
can think. If anybody were to take Melmar from papa, 
what would become of you and me ?" 

" You and me !" the girJ cried, in great excitement, " I 
would think of Oswald and papa himsel', if it was true. Me I 
I could nmse bkii-ns, or keep a school, or go to Australia, 
like Huntley Livingstone. I'm no' feared ! and it would be 
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fun to watch you, what you would do. But if papa had 
cheated anybody and was found out — oh, Patricia 1 could 
you think of yourself instead of thinking on that ?" 

" "When a man does wi-ong, and ruins his femily, he has 
no right to look for any thing else," said Patricia. 

" I would hale him,?' cried Joanna, vehemently, " but I 
wouldna forsake him — but it's all havers; we've been at 
Melinar almost as long as I can mind, and never any one 
heard tell of it before." 

," I mean to hear what Katie Logan says — for Mr. Caesilifl 
is her cousin," sai^ Patricia, " and just look, there she is, oa 
the road, tying little Isabel's bonnet. She's just as sure to 
be an o]d maid as can betook how prim she is ! and never 
once looking to see what- carriage it is, as if carriages were 
common at the manse. Don't call her Katie, Joanna; call 
her Miss Logan ; I mean to show her that there is a differ- 
ence between us and the minister's daughter at Kirk- 

"And I mean no such thing," cried Joaima, with her head 
half out at the window ; " she's worth the whole of us put 
together, except Oswald and Auntie Jean. Katie I Katie 
Logan I we're going to the manse to see you — oh don't rim 

The day was February, cold but sunny, and the manse 
parlor was almost as bright in this wintry weather as it had 
been in summer. The tire sparkled and crackled, with an 
exhilaration in the sound as well as the warmth and glow 
it made, and the sunshine shone in at the end window, 
through the leafless branches, with a ruddy wintry isheerful- 
nesaj which brightened one's thoughts hke good news or a 
positive pleasure. There were no stockings or pinafores to 
be mended, but instead, a pretty covered basket, holding all 
Katie's needles and thread, and scraps of work in safe and 
orderly retirement, and at the bright window, in an old- 
fashioned china flovver-pot, a little group- of.snow-drops, the 
eariiost possibility of blossom, hung their pale heads in the 
light. Joanna Huntley threw beraelf into the mimster's 
own easy-ch^r with a riotous expression of pleasure. 

"Fires never burn as if they liked to burn in Melmar," 
cried Joanna ; " oh, Katio Logan, what do yon do to yours ? 
for every thing looks as if somethiug pleasant happened here 
every day." 
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" Sometiiirig pleasant is always happcniag," said Katie, 
with a smile. 

" It depends npon what people think pleasure," s^d Pa- 
tricia. "I am sure you that have so much to do, and all 
yonr little brothers and sisters to look after, and no society, 
should be worse off than me and Joanna; but it's very sel- 
dom that any thing pleasant happens to us," 

" Never mind her, Katie, Listen to mo. I'm going to 
Edinburgh to school," cried Joanna. "I don't know 
whether to like it or to be angry. What would you do, if 
yon were me ?" 

"I don't think I could -fa,ncy myself yon, Joanna," said 
Katie, laughing ; " but I should have liked it when I was 
younger, and had less to do'. I'm to go in with papa if he 
goes to the Assembly this May. We have friends in Edin- 
burgh, and I like it for that — besides the Assembly and all 
the things country folk see there." 

" But Edinburgh is a very poor place after being in Lon- 
don;" said Patricia ; " if you could only see Olapham, where 
T was at- school ! But Mr. Oassilis is a cousin of yours— ^is 
he not ?, I suppose he told you how papa behaved to me 
when he was last at Melmar," 

" Ho, indeed— he did not," said Katie, with some ouri- 
osity. 

" Oh 1 I tbought perhaps he noticed it, being a stranger," 
SMd Pati-icia ; " do you know what was his business with 
papa ?" 

" No." 

_" You might tell ws-^-for we onght to hear, if it is any 
thing important," said Patricia ; " and as for papa, he never 
lets ua know any thing till everybody else has heard it first. 
I am sure it was some business, and business which made 
papa as cross as passible ; do tell us what it was," 

" I don't know Niy thing about it,", said Katie. " My 
cousin staid here only two or three days, and he never spoke 
of business to me." 

" Oh 1 but you know irhat he came here about," insisted 
Patricia, 

" He came to see ns, and alao — oh, yes — to manage some- 
thing for the Livingstones, of Horlaw," said Katie, with a 
slight increase of color. 

For the moment she had actually forgotten this last and 
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moi'S important reason for the visit of the young lawyer, 
having a ratber uncomfortable impression that "to see us" 
was a more urgent indacement to C«asin Charlie than it had 
better be. She p.aased aeobrdiAgly ivith a slight embavraas- 
ment, and began to busy herself opening her work basket. 
Patricia Huntley was not a person ot the liveliest intelligeoce 
in general, bat she was quiek-sighted enougli to see that 
Katie stumbled in her statement, and drew up her small 
shoulders instantly with, two distinct sentiments of jealous 
offense and disapproval, the iirst relating to the presumption 
of the hlinister'a daughter in appropriating the visit of Cas- 
silis to herself and the second to a suggestion of the possible 
rivalry, which could affect the liouse of Melmar in the family 
of Norlaw. 

*'I think we are never to be done with these Living- 
stones," cried Patricia, " and all because the old man owed 
papa a quantity of money. We can't help it when people 
owe us money, and I am sure I am very much surprised, at 
Mr. Cassilis, if he came to annoy papa about a thing like 
that, I thought he was a gentleman!, I. thought it must 
be something important he earns to say." 

" Perhaps it might be," said Katie, quietly, coloring 
rather more, but losing her emban-assment ; "and the more 
important it was, the less likely is it that my cousin would 
tell it to any one whom it did not concern; Mr, Huntley 
could answer your questions better than I," 

"Oh, I see yon're quite offended. I see you're quite 
offended. I am sure I did not know Mr. Cassilis was any 
particular kind of ooOsin," said Patricia, spitefully. "If I 
bad known I should have taken oare how I spoke ; but if 
my papa was like yours, and was not very able to afford a 
housekeeper, it wonld nfeed to be another sort of a man 
from Mr, Oassilia who could make me go away and leave 
my home." 

" Katie, you should flyte upon her," said Joanna. " She 
does not understand any thing else — never min^i her-^talk 
to me — are all the Livingstones away but Cosino ? Patricia 
thinks there's a mystery, and papa's wi'onged somebody. If 
he haa, it's Norlaw." ■ ' 

" I don't think any thing of the, sort — hold your tongue, 
Joanna," said her sister. 

" Eb, what else ?" cried the young lady, roused to recrimi- 
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nation. "Katie, do yon think Mrs, Livingstone knows? for 
I would go and ask Ijer in a minute. I would not iorsake 
papa if lie was poor, but if lie's wi'onged anybody, I'll no' 
stand it— for it woald be my blame as well as his the mo- 
ment I knew !" 

" I don't think jou have any thing to do with it," said 
Katie, with spiiit, "nor Patrida either. Girls were not eet 
«f) to keep watch over their father and mothers; are you 
the constable at Melma^', Joanna, to keep everybody in 
order? I wiah you were at the manae sometimes when the 
boys have a holiday. Our Johnnie would be a match for 
you. Th« Livingstones are all away, — Coanio, too; he's 
gone to college in Edinburgh, and some day, perhaps, 
you'll hear him preach in Karkbride," 

" I am quite sure papa would not give him the preseata-' 
tion ; he's promised it to a cousin of our own," said Patricia, 
eagerly. ■ 

Katie grew very red, and then very pale. 

"My mther is minister of Kirkbride," she said, with a 
great deal of simple dignity; "there is no presentation in 
anybody's power just now." 

" Katie, I wish yon would not speak to her, she's a cat !" 
cried Joanna, with, intense disgust, turning her back upon 
her sister ; " oh I wish you would write Cosmo to come aod 
see mel I'll be just the same as at cOUege, too; and I'm 
sure I'll like him a groat des^ better than any of the gii-ls. 
Or, never mind-; if that's not right, I'll b.e sure to meet, him 
in the street. I'ln to go next week, Katie, and there's a 
French governess and a German inaater, and an Italian 
maater, and nothing but vexation and trouble. It's quite 
true, and we're not even to speak our own tongue, but jabber 
away at. French from morning to night. - English is lar bet- 
terr^I know I'U quarrel with them a'." 

"Do you call your language Engliah, Joanna?" said her 
sister, with contempt. 

"If it's no' English it's Scotch, and that's far better," 
oiied Joanna, with an angry Hush; "wha cares for Eng- 
lish? They never say their r's. and their h'a, except when 
they shouldna aay them, and they never win the day except 
by guile, and tliey canna do a thing out of their own head 
till Scotsmen show them bowl and it's a' true, and I'd 
rather be a servant-maid in Melmar, than one of your Ciap- 
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ham fine ladies, so you needna apeak.your English either to 
Katie or me." 

And it must be confessed that Katie, sensible as she was, 
langhed and applauded, and that poor little Patricia,, who 
could find nothing heroical to say on behalf of Clapliam, 
was veiy much disposed to cvy with vexation, and only 
covered her defeat by a retreat to the carriage, where 
Joanna followed, only after a few minutea' additional con- 
versation with Katie, who was by no means disposed to aid 
the elder sister. ,-'Wben they were gone, however^ Katie 
Logan shook her wise little elder-aisterly head over the pair 
of them. She thought if Ohavlie (which diminutive in the 
manse meant Charlotte) and Isabel grew up like Patricia 
and Joanna, she woold "break her heart;" and the little 
mistress of the manse went into the Ititchen to oversee the 
progress of a birthday cake and give her homely orders,, 
without once thinking of the superior grandeur of the 
carriage, as it rolled down the elope of the brae and 
through the village, the scene of a continued and not very 
ternperate quarrel between the two datighters of Meiraar, 
which was only finished at last by the sudden giving way 
of Patrida's nerves and breath, to the most uncomfortable 
triumph of Joanna. Joanna kept snlldly in her corner, and 
refused to alight while the other calls were made. On the 
whole, it was not a very delightful, drive. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Teikeb months later, in the early sweetness of May, 
Cosmo Livingstone stood upon an "outside stair," one of 
those little flights of stone steps,- clearing the halF-celUr 
shops of the lowest stoi^, which are not linfreque.nt in- the 
High Street of Edinburgh, and which make a handy plat^ 
foj-rn when any thing is to be seen, or place of refuge when 
any thing is to be escaped from. A little further dqwii, 
opposite to him, was the Tron Church, with its tall steeple 
sti-iking up into the sunny mid-day heavens ; and above, at 
a little distance, the fleecy white clouds hung over the open 
crown of St. Giles's, with the freshness of recent rain. 
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Many bystanders stood on tbe other " stair-heads," and 
groups of heads looked out from almost every window of 
the high houses on every side. Tbe High Street of Edin- 
burgh, lined with expectant lookei-s-on, dai'kening down- 
wards towards the' pioturesque slope of the Canongate, with 
its two varied and noble line's of lofty old houses, black with 
time between which the sunshbe bieaks down in a moted 
and stieamy gloiy, as into a well is no contemptible object 
among stieet sights , and the population oi Edmbuigh loves 
Its stieets as peihipa only the populations of plaices rich in 
natuial beauty can love them A man who has seen a 
ciowd in the High Slteet might almost "be tempted to 
doubt, indeed, whether the Scottish people weie leiUy so 
reseived and gra^e and self lestiaining as common report 
pionounoes them The ■women on the landings of the 
stalls shriUj claiming heie and tbeie a Tim or a bandy, or 
else discussing in chorus the e\ent ot the moment; the 
gioups of men piomenadmg up and down upon the pave- 
ment with fiim-set mouth and gleaming eyes — the mutter 
of totcible popular sentiment saying lathei moie than it 
means, and saying that in the plauiest and most emphatic 
woids, and the stii of geneial excitement m a scene which 
has alieady vaiious lecollections of tumults which ai'e bia- 
toiioal, make altogether a pictuieaque and stukmg combi- 
nation, which 3S neithei bke a Paiisian mob noi a London 
one, yet is quite as characteiiatic as eithei It was not, 
howevei, a mob on this day, when Cosmo Livingstone stood 
on the utaii head m fiont of a httle booksellei s shop, the 
owner of which, in high excitement, came every minute or 
two to the door, uttering vehement httle sentences to the 
little crowd on his steps: — 

"We'll have it oot o' them if we have to gang to St. Ste- 
phen's vei-y doors for't I" cried the shopkeeper. " King 
William had "better mind his crown than mind his wife. 
We^e no' to lose the Bill for a German whimsey. Hey, 
laddies! dinna make so miictle clatter^— they're coming ! do 
ye hear them ?" 

They were coming, as the increased hum and cluster of 
the byatandei-8 told clearly enough— an extraordinary pro- 
cession of its Hud. Without 3 note of music, without a 
tint of color, with a tramp which was not the steady tramp 
of trained footsteps, but only the sound of a slowly ad- 
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vancing crowd, to which immense excitement gave a kind of 
solemnity — a long hne of men in their common, dresa, unor- 
Daiuented, imattcnded, keeping a mysterioua silenco, and 
carrying a few flags, black, and with ominoas devices, which 
only the strain of a great climax of national feeling could 
have suffered to pass without that ridieulo which is more 
fetal than state prosecntiona. Nobody laughed, so far as 
we are aware, at the skulls and crosa-bones of this voiceless 
procession ; ■ and the tramp of that multitude of men, timed 
and cheered by no music, broken by no shouts, lightened by 
no gleam of weapons, or glitter of emblems, or variety of 
color, and only accompanied by the agitated bum of tho 
bystandera, had a very remarkable and somewhat " grue- 
some" impressivenesa. The people who were looking ou 
grew silent gradually, and held their breath as the long 
train went slowly past. It might not be a formidable band. 
Funch — if Fimoh had been in those days — might very 
Ukely have found a eomfoi'table amount of laughter in the 
grim looks, of the proce3^0Dists,.who were not liliely to do 
much in justification of their deadly-looking flags. But the 
occasion was a remarkable occasion in the national history ; 
the excitement was snch — so general and ovei-poweiing — as 
no subsequent agitation haa been able to eqaal. The real 
force of popular emotion in it covered evea ita own mock- 
heroics, which is no small thing to say ; and there was some- 
thing solemn in tho unanimity of so many sober persons, 
who were not under the immediate sway and leaderehip of 
any demagogue, nor could be supposed to look for personal 
advantages, and whose exti-eme tervor and excitement at 
the same time were not revolntionary, but siniply political. 
The " Bill," on which the popular hope had fixed itself, had 
juat met with ono of its failm-es, and this was the exagger- 
ated, yet expressive way in wlkich the Edinburgh crowd 
demonatrated the popular sentiment of the day. 

These things can not be judged in cold blood ; at that time 
everybody was excited. Cosmo Livingstone, white with 
boyish fervor, watched and counted them as they passed, 
with irresistible exclamations — " twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, 
a hundred !" the boyciied aloud with triumph, aa score after 
score went past ; and the women on the lower steps of the 
stair began to share his calculations and exult in them. The 
very children beneath, who were looking on with restless 
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and excited curiosity, know something about the " Bill," 
which day hy day, as the coach from the south, with the 
London mails, came in, they had been sent to learn tidings 
of; and the bookseller in the little shop could not restrain 
himself. 

"There will .be news of this !" he cried, as the last de- 
tachment passed; "when the meo of Edinburgh take up a 
matter, nothing can stand before them. There ne'er was a 
march like it that 1 ever heard o' in a' ray reading. Kings, 
Lords, and Commons — I defy them to stand against it — how 
many ? — hurra for Auld Reekie ! Our lads, when they 3o 
a thing, never make a fool o't. Hark to tho tramp of them! 
man, it's grand !" 

" I've seen the sodgers out for far less in my day," said an 
oia woman. 

"A snnff for the sodgers !" cried the excited shopkeeper, 
snapping his fingevs ; " 'a wheen mercenaries, selling their 
bluid lor a trade. They danr nae mair face a band like that 
than I dara face Munch Meg.^ 

" Oh, Cosmo — Cosmo Livingstone !" cried a voice from 
below ; " it's me — look this way 1— ^do you no' mind me ? — 
I'm Joanna ; come down this moment aud tell ns how we're 
to get home." 

Cosmo looked down through tho railings, close to the 
bottom of which the owner of the voice bad .been pressed 
by the crowd. She had a little silk umbrella in her hand, 
with the end of which, thrust between the rails, she was 
impatiently, and by no mpans lightly, beating upon hia foot. 

An elderly person, looking very much frightened, clung 
close to her arm, and a girl somewhat younger stood a little 
apart, looking with bright, vivacious eyes and parted lips 
after the disappearing procession. 

The swai-m of Jads, of idle women and children, who fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Refoi-mers, as of every other 
march, had overwhelmed for a moment, this Httle group, 
which was not like them;, and the tumult of voices, whicii 
rose when the eight was over, made it difficult to hear even 
Joanna, clear, loud, and unhesitating aa her claim was. 

," Miss Huntley !" cried Cosmo, with a momentary start — 
'but it was not so much to witness his recognition as to save 
his foot from further chastisement. 

" It's no' Miss Huntley — it's me !" cried Joanna ; " we've 
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lost our road — come and tell us liow we're to go. Oh, 
madame, don't hold bo fast to niy arm !" 

Coamo made haste to swiog himself down over tbe rail- 
ings, when Joanna's elderly. Companion immediately ad- 
dressed herself to him m a long and most animated speech, 
which, unfortunately, however, was in French, and entirely 
unintelligible to the poor boy. He blashed violently, and 
stood listening with a natural deference, but without the 
slightest hope of coinpreh ending her^^making now and 
then a faint attempt to iuterrnpt the stream. Joanna in the 
meantime, who was not a great deal more enlightened than 
he was, tainly endeavored to stay the course of madame'a 
eloquence by pulling her shawl and elbow. 

"He does not underatand, you! he canna understand 
you !" cried -Joanna, in words which the Frenchwoman 
comprehended as little as Cosmo did her address. 

Daring this little episode, the other girl stood by with an 
evident impulse to laughter, and a sparkle of amusement iu 
her black eyes. At last she started forward with a rapid 
motion, said something to madame which succeeded better 
than the remonstrances, of Joanna, and addressed Cosmo in 
her turn. 

" Madame says," said thd lively little stranger, "that she 
can not understand your countrymen — they are so grave, so 
impassionate, so sorrowful,' she knows not if they march in 
le ooritge fwnihre or go to make the barricades. Madame 
says there is no music^ no shouts, no voice. She demands 
what the ^eM«e JfoMsiewr thinks of a so grave, procession." 

"The men are displeased," said Cosmo, hastily; "they 
think that the government trifles with them, and they warn 
it how they feel. They don't mean to make a riot, or break 
the peace — we call it a demonstration here." 

" A de-mon-sti-acioE !" said the little Frenchwoman ; " I 
shall look for it in my dictionary. They are angry with the 
king — eA' hi&n, ! — why do not they fight ?" 

"Fight! they could fight the whole world if they liked!" 
cried Joanna; "but they would scorn" to fight for every 
thing like people that have nothing else to do, Desireeand 
I wanted to see it, Cosmo, aod madame did not know in the 
least where we were bringing her to— and so we got into 
the crowd, and I don't know how to get back to Moray 
Pla«e, unlraa you'll show us the way." 
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" Madame says," said tbe other girl laughing, after re- 
ceiving aaother vehement cominunioation from the gov- 
eiTiess, "that ce Jeune' Monsieur is to go with as only to 
Princes Street — then we shall find our own way. He is not 
to go with you, JeSei Joanna; and madame demands to 
know what all the people say." 

" What al! the people eay ! — they're gossiping, and scold- 
ing, and speaking about the proees^on, and about as, and 
about their own concerns, and about every thing," said Jo- 
anna; "and how can I tell her? Oh, Cosmo, I've looked 
everywhere for yOu ! but yon never walk where we walk ; 
and I saw your mother at the ehureb, and I saw Katie Logan, 
and I told Katie to write you word to come and see me— 
but everybody teazes ns to death about being proper; 
however, conie along, and I'll tell you all atout everybody 
— wasn't it grand to see the procession? Papa's a terrible 
Tory, and. says it'll destroy the countiy — so I hope they'll 
get it. Are you for the Reform?" 

" Tea," said Cosmo, but the truth was, the boy felt con- 
siderably embarrassed walking onward by the side of Jo- 
anna, with the governess and the little Frenchwoman behind, 
talking in then- o^vn language with a Tapidity which made 
Cosmo dizzy, inteiTopted by occasional bursts of laughter 
from the girl, which he, being still very young and inexpe- 
rienced, and highly self conscious, could iiot help suspecting 
to be excited by himself — an idea which made him exces- 
sively awkward. However, Joanna trudged alqng, with her 
umbrella in one hand, and with the other holding up the 
skirt of her dressj which, however, was neither very long 
nor very wide. Joanna's tall figure might possibly be hand- 
some some day — hut it certainly wanted filling. up and 
rounding in the meantime^ — and was not remarkably elegant 
at present, either in garb or gait. 

But her young companion was of a very different aspect. 
She was little,. graceful, light, witH a step which, even in the 
High Street, reminded Cosmo of Jaacob's bit of sentiment 
— " a foot that rang on the path like sillfer bells" — with 
sparkling black eyes, a piquant rosy mouth, and so bright 
and arch a look, that the boy forgave her for laughing at 
himself, as he supposed she waa doing, Desiree !^— there was 
a charm too in the straage foreign name which he could not 
help saying over to himself — and if Joanna had been less 
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entirely occupied with talking to him, she could not have 
failed to notice how little he answered, and how gravely he 
conducted the party to Princes Street, from ^riience the 
governess knew her way. Joanna shook hands with Cosmo 
heartily at parting, and told him she should write to Katie 
Logan to say eho had seen him — while Decree made him a 
pretty pai-ting salutation, half a curtsey, with a misefaievoos 
glance out of her bright eyes, and madamemade him thanks 
in excellent French, which the lad did not .appreciate. 

By that time, as he turned homeward, Cosmo had for- 
gotten all about the procession, we are grieved to say, and 
was utterly indifferent to the fate of the " Bill." 

He was quite confused in his thoughts, poor ,boy, as he 
betook himself to his little room and his high window. This 
half frolic, half adventure, which gave the two girla a little 
private incident to talk of, such as ^rls delight in, buzzed 
about Cosmo's braiu with embarrassing pleasure. He felt 
half disposed to begin learning French on the instant — not 
that he .might have a better chance of improving hia ac- 
quaintance with Desiree — by no means — but only that he 
might never feel so awkward and so mortified again as he 
did to-day, when he found himself addressed in a language 
which he did not know. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Cosmo saw nothing more of Joanna Huntley, nor of her 
bright-eyed eompamon for a long time, He fell back into 
his old loneliness, with his high window, and his ■ landlady, 
and the Highland student for society, Cameron, whom the 
boy made theories abotit, and wistfully contemplated on the 
unoomprehended heights of his maturer age, knew a good 
deal by this time of the history of the Livingstones, a great 
deal more than Cosmo was aware of having told him, and 
had heard all about the adventure in the High Street, abont 
Deeirfie's laugh and the old French grammar which Cosmo 
had secretly bought at a book-stall. 

" If she had only taken to Latin, as the philosophers used 
to do at the Reformation time," cried Cosmo, with a little 
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fun and a great deal of seriousness, "but women never learn 
Latin now-a-days. Why shouldn't they ¥" 

"Does it do us so much good ?" said Cameron, brushing 
a little d«Bt carefally from the sleeve of that black coat of 
his, which it went to his heart to see growing rustier every 
day, and casting a momentary glance of afn^ost envy at the 
workmen in their comfortable fustian jackets. Cameron 
was on his way to knock, the "Rudiments" into the heads 
of three little boys, in. whose service the gaunt Highlander 
tasted the sweets of "private tuition," so that at the mo- 
ment he had less appreciation than usual of the learning 
after which he had toiled all his life. 

"If any one loves sehoJarahip, you should !" cried Cosmo, 
with a. little enthusiasm. 

"Why?" said the elder man, turning round upon him with 
a motnentaiy gleam of proud offense in his eyo. The High- 
lander wanted no applause for the martyrdoms of bis life. 
On the. contraiy, it galled him to think that his privationa 
should be taken into account by any one as proofs of his 
love of learning. EGs strong, absolute, self denying temper 
wanted that last touch of frankness and candor which raises 
the character above detraction and above -narrowness. He 
could not acknowledge hia poverty, and t^e hia stand upon 
it boldly. It was a necessity of his nature to conceal what 
he could manfully endure. But the glance which rested on 
Cosmo softened. 

"Letters may be humane and humanizing, Cosmo," said 
the Highland student, with a little humor; "but I doubt if 
men teel this partioulai' influence of them in teaching little 
callants.- I don't think, in a general way, that either my 
genteel boys in Fette's Row, or my little territorial villains 
in St. Mail's Wynd, improve my homanity." 

" Yet the last, at least, is purely a voluntary office and 
labor of love," s^d Cosmo, earnestly. 

Cameron smiled. 

",I'm but a limited man," he swdj "love takea but nar- 
row bouiids with the like of me. Two or three at the most 
are as many -as my heart can hold. Are you horrified to 
hear it, Cosmo? I'll do my neighbor a good turn if I can, 
and I'll not think ill of him if I can help it ; but love, lad- 
die, love ! — that's for one friend— for a mother or — a wife — 
not for every common man or eveiy bairn I see in the street 
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and have compassion on. Ko ! Love is a different con- 

" Is it duty, then ?" add Cosmo, with a small slii-ug of hia 
boy i ah should era. 

" Hush ! If I can not love eyery man I see, I can love 
Hira who loves all !" said the Highlander, raising his high 
head with an unconsciona loftiness and elevation: of gesture. 
Cosmo made no answer and no comment — he was awed for 
the moment with the personal reality of that heavenly 
affection which made this limited earthly man, strong in his 
own characteristic individualities, and finding it impossible 
to abound in universal tenderness, still to do with fervor 
those works of the Evangeliat which were for love of One 
who Joved the all, whom he himself had not a heart expan- 
sive enoupih to love. 

When. Cameron arrived at theJiouse of his pupils, Cosmo 
Wandered back again towani the region of his fi'iend'a un- 
rewarded labors ; — ah ! thoae young chanapions of Maudlin 
and Trinity I^what a difference between this picture and 
that. Let iis confeaathat the chances are that Cameron, at 
the height of his hardly-earned scholarship, would still be a 
world behind a double-flrst; and it is likely, unless sheer 
strength had done it, thit nothing earthly could have made 
a stroke-oar of the Highlandm an; If any one could have 
watched him through the course of one of his laborious 
days, getting up to eat his rude and scanty breakfest, going 
out to hia lecture and classes, from thence to one quarter and 
another to his pupils — little boys in the " Rudiments ;" from 
thence to St. Maiy'a "Wynd to do_ the rough pioneer evan- 
gelist work of a degraded district — work which perhaps his 
Divinity professor, perhaps the minister of his church urged 
upon him as t'he best preparation for his future office — then 
home to his garret to a meal which he would not have liked 
any one to see or share, to labor over his notes, to read, to 
get up his college work for the next day, to push forward, 
steadily, stoutly, silently, through almost every kind of self- 
denial possible to man. 

Then, when the toilsome session was over, perhaps the 
weary matt went home — ^not to. Switzerland or .Wales with 
a reading party — not to shoot, nor to fish, nor to travel, nor 
to give himself up to the pure delights of uninterrupted 
study — perhaps, instead, to return to weary days of manual 
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labor, to the toila of the field, or the trials of the school- 
master ; or perhaps finding the expense of the journey too 
much for hita,,or thinking it inexpedient to risk his present 
pupils, lingered throngh the summer in Edinburgh, teaching, 
reading, pinching, refi-eshiog, himself by his worfe in St. 
Mary's Wynd, The result of all this was not an elegant 
divine, nor an accomplished man of the world — very posai- 
bly it might be an arbitrary optimist, a one-sided Christian 
-^but it was neither an idle nor a useless man. 

Some thoughts of this kind passed through the mind of 
Cosmo Livingstone as he went through the same -St. Mary's 
Wynd, pondering the oecnpations and niptives of his 
friend — the only comparison which he made^ thinking of 
Cameron,' was with himself; forgetting the difference of 
their age entirely, as such a boy was likely to do, Cosmo 
could not be sufficiently disgusted and discontented with his 
own dependence and worthlessness. Then he had, at the 

S resent moment, no particular vocation for the church. St. 
lary's Wynd, so far from attracting him, even foiled at this 
moment to convey to the visionary lad the sentiment which 
it wrote with words of fire upon the less sensitive mind of 
Cameron. Love for the inhabitants of those wretched closes 
—for the miserable squalid fi)i-ms coming and going througfci 
those high, dark, narrow, winding, stairs, down which some- 
times a stray sunbeam, piercing through a dusty window, 
threwaviolent gloryinto the darkness, like a Renibrandt or 
an indignant angel, seemed something impossible. , He be- 
lieved in the nnivei-sal . love of the Lord, but it only fijled 
him with awe and wonder^-he did not understand it as Cam- 
eron did — and Cosmo qould not see how reaching ultimately 
into the position of teaching, preaching, laboring, wearing 
out, for the benefit of such a population, was worth the ter- 
rible struggle of preparation which at present taxed all the 
energies of his friend. He repeated to himself dutifully 
what he had heard — that to save a soul was better than to 
win a kingdom — but such words were still only of the letter, 
and not of the spirit, for Cosmo. And he was glad at last 
to escape from the subject, and hasten to the fresh and breezy 
solitude of the hiUi which was not a mile from this den of 
misery, yet seemed as far away as another world. 

It was spring, and the air was full of that invigorating 
hopefulness, which was none the worse to Cosmo for commg 
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on a Homewhat chilly breeze. The gloiy of the broad, blue 
Filth, with its islands and its bays, and the world of bright, 
^een, sunny air in which its few sails shone with a daszTing 
indescribable ■whiteness, like nothing but themselves — the 
round white clouds ranging themselves in lines and fantastic 
groups over the whole low varied line of the opposite coast 
— and the intoxication of that free, unbroken. breeze, coming 
fresh over miles of country and leagues of sea, lifted Cosmo 
out of his foi-mer thoughts, only to rouse in him a vague 
heroical excitement — a longing after something, he knew not 
what, which any tangible shaping would bat have vulgarized. 
The boy sptead out hia arms with an involuntary enthusi 
drinking in that wine of, yonth. What would he do ?■ 
stood upon the height of the hill like a young Mercury, 
ready to fly over all the world on the errands of tho gods — 
but even the voice of Jupiter, speaking out of the clouds, 
would only have been prose and bathos to the uiiconscioua, 
unexplainable poetic elevation of the lad, who neither knew 
himself nor the world. 

A word of any kind, even the enblimest, would have 
■brought him to his feet and to a vague sense of shame and 
self-ridioule in a moment — which consummation happened to 
him before he was aware. 

The word was a name — a name which he had only heard 
once before — and the voice that spoke'it was at some dis- 
tance, for the sound came ringing to him, faint yet clear, 
brightened into a ciy of pleasure by the breath of the hills 
on which it came. " Desiree !" The boy started, blushed 
at himself in the awaking of his dream, and pauang only a 
moment, rushed dawn the slope of Arthur's Seat toward 
Duddiogstone, where, on the first practicable road which he 
approached, he perceived a solemn procession of young la- 
dies, two-and two, dnly officered and governed, .and behav- 
ing themselves irreproachably. , Cosmo did not make a rush 
down through their seemly and proper mnks, to find out 
Desir^e or- Joanna ; instead, the lad watched thenj for a mo- 
ment, and then turned round laughing, and went back to 
his lodging — laughing the shamefeced rosy laugh of his- 
years, when one can feel one has been a little ridiculous 
without feeling one's self much the worse for it, and when 
it strikes rather comically than painfully to find how differ- 
ent one's high-flown fancies are, to all tho sober arrange- 
ments of the every-day world. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The end of tlie season arrived, Cosmo camo home, leav- 
ing his fellow-student, who would not even accept an in- 
vitation to Norlaw, behind him in ■ Edinburgh. Cameron 
thought it h^f a weakness on his part, the sudden affection 
to which the boy had moved him, but he would not yield 
BO much to it as to lay himself under " an obligation," noi' 
suffer any oneto suppose that any motive whatever, save 
pure liking, mingled in the unlikely friendship he had per- 
mitted himself to form. Inveterate poverty teaches its vic- 
tims a strange snspicionsness ; he was half afraid that somo 
one might tluiik he wanted to share the comforfs of Cosmo's 
home ; so, as he was not going home himselti ho remained 
in Edinburgh, working and sparing as usu^ and once more 
expanding a little with. the idea, so often, proved vain hither- 
to, of getting so. much additionsJ work as to provide for 
his next session, leaving it fi'ee to its own proper studies ; 
and Cosmo returned -to rejoice the heai'ts of the women in 
Norlaw, 

Who found him grown and altered, and "mair manlike," 
and stronger, and eveiy way improved, to their hearts' con- 
tent. The Mistress was not given to caresses or demonstra- 
tions of affection— but when the lad got home, and saw his 
mother's eye brighten, and her brow clear every time she 
looked at him, he felt, .with a compunction for his own dis- 
contented thoughts, of how much importance ho was to the 
widow, and tried hard to restrain the instinct of wandering, 
which many circumstances had combined to strengthen in 
his mind, although he had novor spoken of it. Discontent 
with his present destination for one thing ; the example of 
Huntley and Patrick ; the perpetual Spur to his energy 
which had been before him during all his stay in Edinburgh, 
in the pei-son of Cameron; his eager visionai-y desire- to 
seek Mary of Melmar, whoni the boy had. a strong fancy 
that he was destined to find ; and, above and beyond all, a 
certain vague ambition, which he could not have described 
to any one, but which lured' him with a hundred fanciful 
charms — moved him to the new world and the nnknown 
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places, which charmed chiefly because they were new and 
noknown. Cosmo liad written verses secretly for a year or 
two, and lately had sent some to an Edinburgh paper, 
which, miracle of foituiie I published them. He was not 
quite assured that he waa a poet, but he thought he could 
be something if he might but reach that big, glorious world 
which all youog fancies long for, and the locality of which 
dazzling impossible vision, is so oddly and so often placed 
in London, Cosmo was. not sure that it was in London — 
but be rather thought it was not in Edinburgh, and he was 
verv confident it could not be in Norlaw. 
. About the same time, Joanna Huntley came home for 
the long summer holidays, Joanna had persuaded her 
fether into giving her a, pony, on which she trotted about 
eveiywhere unattended, to the terror of her mother and 
the disgust of Patricia, who was too timid for any sach im- 
propriety. Pony and girl together, on their rambles, were 
perpetually failing in with Cosmo Livingstone, whom Jo- 
anna rather meant to make a friend of, and to whom she 
could speak on one sabject which occupied, at the present 
time, two thirds of her disorderly thoughts, and deafened, 
with perpetual repetition, the indLEFerent household of 
Melraav. 

This was Desir6e. The first of first loves for a girl is 
generally another girl, or young woman, a little older than 
herself; and nothing can surpass the devotion of the wor- 
shiper. 

Desir^e was only a year older than Joanna, but she was 
almost eveiy thing which Joanna was riot ; and she was 
French, and had been in Paris and London, and was of a 
womanly and orderly temper, which increased the difierence 
in years. She was, for the time being, Joanna's supreme 
mistr^s, queen, and lady-love. 

"I'm very glad, you saw her, Cosino," oi-ied the girl, in 
one of their encounters, "because now you'll know that 
what I say is true. They laugh at me at Melmar ; and 
Patricia (she's a cat!) goes on about her Clapham school, 
and says DesirSe is only a little French governess — as if I 
did not know better than that !" 

" Is she a governess ?" asked Cosmo. 

" She's a lady !" said Joanna, reddening suddenly ; " but 
she does not pay as much as we do ; and she talks French 
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with the girls, and sometimes she helps the little ones on 
with their musio, and—tont as for a, govei-nesa like madame, 
or -like Miss Trimmer, or even Mrs. Payne herself — she is 
no more like one of them than you are. Cosmo, I think 
Desir49 would like yon I" 

"Do you think so ?" said Cosmo, with a boyish hlush and 
laugh. 

Joanna, however, w^ far too much occupied to notice 



"I'lltelt you just what I. would like," she s^d,aathey 
went on together, the pony rambling along at its own will, 
with the reins lying on its neck, while Cosmo, half-attracted, 
half-reluctant, walked -by its side. ' "I don't think I should 
tell you either^" said Joanna, " for I don't eappose you care 
about us. Cosmo Livingstone, I am sure, if I were you, I 
would hate papa ; but you'll no' tell — ^I would like Desir&e 
to come hers and marry my brother Oswald, and be lady 
of Melmar. I would not care a bit what beoame of me. 
Though she's French, there's nobody like, her ; and that's 
just what I would choose, if I could choose for myself. 
Would it not be grand ? But you don't know Oswald — 
he's been away nearly as long as I can mind ; but he wiites 
me letters sometimes, ahd 1 like him better than anybody 
else in the world." 

" Where is he ?" said' Cosmo. 

" He's in Italy, "Whiles he writes about the places, 
whiles about Melmar ; but he never seems to care for com- 
ing home," said Joanna. " However, I mean to write him 
to tell him he must come this summer. Your Huntley is 
away too. Isn't it strange to live at home always the same, 
and have so near a friend as a brother far, far away, and 
never, be able to know what he is doing ? Oswald miglit 
be ill just now for any thing we know ; but I mean to write 
and tell him he must come to soo Desires, for that is what I 
have set my heart upon since I knew her first." 

Joanna, for eheor want of breath, came to a pause,; and 
Cosmo made no reply. He walked on, rather puzzled by the 
confidence she gave him, rather troubled by this other side 
of the picture — the young man in Italy, who very likely 
thought himself the unquestionable heir, perfectly entitled 
to maiTy and bring home a lady of Melmar. The whole 
matter embarrassed Cosmo. Even his acquaintance with 
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Joanna, which was not of his seeTiing, seemed quite out of - 
place and inappropriate. But the girl was as totally uncon- 
soioaa as the pony of the things called improprieties, and 
had taken a friendship for Cosmo as she had taken a love 
for Desir^e — partly lieeause the house of Koriaw hore a 
certain ronmnce to her fancy — ^partly because " papa woald 
be mad" — and partly because, in all honesty, she liked the 
boy, who was not much older, and was certwnly more re- 
fined and gentle than herself, Joanna was not remarkably 
anjiable in her present development, but she could appreciate 
excellence in others. 

"And she's beautiful, too — don't you think so?" said 
Joanna ; " not pretty, like Patricia, nor bonnie, like Katie 
Logan — bnt beantiful. I wish I couM bring her to Melmar 
— fwish Oswald coald see her — and I'll do any thing in the 
world rather than let Dedrfie go to anybody's bouse like 
any other governess. Isn't it a shame ? A delicate little lady 
like her has to go and teach little brats of children, and me 
that am strong and big, and could do lots of things — I never 
have any thing to do f I don't upderstand it — they say it's 
providence. I would not make things be like that if it was 
me. What do you think ? ' Ton never say a word: I sup- 
pose you just listen, and laugh at me because I speak eveiy 
thing out. What for do you not speak like a man ?" 

" A man sometinies has nothing to say, Miss Hantley," 
said Cosmo, with a rather whimsical shyness, which hff was 
half-inclined himself to laugh at. 

" Miss Huntley I— I'm Joanna !" cried the girl, with con- 
tempt, " I would like to be friends with you, Cosmo, be- 
cause papa behaved like a wretch to your father ; and many 
a time I think I would like to come and help Mra.Xiving- 
gtone, or do any thing fpr any of you. I canna keep in 
Melmar in a corner, and never say a word to vex folk, like 
Patricia, and I canna be good, like Kati^ Logan. Do you 
want to go away and no' to speak to me ? Tou can if you 
like — I don't care ! I know I'm no' like a lady in a ballad ; 
but neither are yon like one of the old knights of Nor- 

" Not if you think me rude, or Sull, or ungrateful for 
your frankness !" cried Cosmo, touched by Joanna's appeal, 
and eager to make amends; but the girl pulled up the 
pony's reins, and daated away from him in mighty dudgeon, 
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.with the slightest touch of womanish mortification and shame 
heightening her childish wrath. Perhaps this waa the first 
time it had really occurred to Joanna that, after all, there 
was a certain son! of truth in the proprieties which she 
hated, and that it might not be perfectly seemly to bestow 
her confidence, nnasked, upon Cosm.o— a confidence which 
was received so coldly. 

She comforted hei-self by starting off at a pace as near a 
gallop as she and her steed were equal to, leaving Cosmo 
rather disconcerted in his turn, and not feeling particularly 
pleased with himself, but with many thoughts in his mind, 
which were not there when he left Norlaw. 



CHAPTEK XXXIV. 

Day by day, the summer went over Cosmo's hea^, leaving 
his thoughts in the same glow and tumult of uncertMnty, for 
which,'now and then, the lad blamed himself bitterly, but 
which, on the whole, he found very bearable. Every thing 
went on briskly at Korlaw. The Mistress, thoroughly occu- 
pied, and feeling herself, at last, after so many unprosperous 
yeai-s, really making some forward' progress, daily recovered 
heart and spirit, and her constant supervision kept every 
thing alive and moving in the house. Here Cosmo filled the 
plaoe of natural privilege accorded to him alike as the young- 
est child and the scholar-son. Though the Mistress's heart 
yearned over the boys who were away, she expected to be 
most tenderly proud of Cosmo, whose kirk and nianse .she 
coald already see in prospect. 

It. is not a very great thing to be a minister of the Church 
of Scotland, but, in former days, at' least, when the Church 
was less divided than it is now, the people of Scotland re- 
garded with a particular tenderness of imagination the parish 
pastor. He was less elevated above his flock than the Eng- 
lish rector, and sprang very seldom from the higher classes ; 
but even among wealthy yeomen families in the country, the 
manse was still a kind of bemi ideal of modest dignity and 
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comfort, the pride and favorite fancy of the people. It waa 
essentially so to the Mistress, whose very highest desire it 
had been to move her boy in this direction, and whose pro- 
ject of i'omancenow,in which her imagination amused itself, 
was, above al! other things, the fature home and establish- 
ment of Cosmo. She had no idea to' what extent herfavonte 
idea was threatened in secret. . 

For the moment, however, Melmar and their connection 
with that house, seemed to have died out of everybody's 
niind save Cosmo's. It never coald quite pass from his so 
long as, he took his place at sunset in that vacant window of 
the old' castle, where the ivy tendrils waved aboat him, and 
where the romance of Norlaw's life seemed to have taken np 
its dwelling. The boy could not help wandering over the 
new gi-ound which Joanna ha,d opened to him-^could not 
help, associating that Mary of Melmar, long lost in some un- 
known country, witli Oswald Huntley, a stranger from home 
for years; and the boy started with a jealous pang of p^a 
to think how likely it was that these two might meet, and 
that another than his father's son shonld restore the inheri- 
tance to its true heir. This idea was galling in the extreme 
to Cosmo. He had never sympathized much in the thought 
that Melmar was Huntley's, nor been interested in any pro- 
ceedings by which his brother's rights were to be estab- 
lished ; but he had always reserved for himself or for Hunt- 
ley the prerogative of finding and reinstating the true lady 
of the land, and Cosmo was human enough to regard " the 
present Melmar" with any thing but amiable feelings. He 
could not bear the idea of being left out entirely in the 
management of the concera, or of one of the Huntleys ex- 
ercising thU champion's office, and covering the old usurpa- 
tion with a vail of new generosity. It was a most uncomfort- 
able view of the subject to Cosmo, and when his cogitations 
came to that point, the lad generally swung himself down 
from his window-seat and went off somewhere in high ex- 
citement, scarcely able to repress the instant impulse to sling 
a bundle over his shoulder and set off upon his journey. 
But he never could I'ouse his courage to the point of re- 
opening this subject with hia mother, little witting, foolish 
boy, that this admirable idea of his about Oswald Huntley 
was the very inducement necessary to make the Mistress as 
anxious about the recovery of Mary of Melmar as he hin> 
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self was^ — and tbe only thing in the world which could have 
done BO. 

It happened on one of these summer evenings, about this 
time, when his own mind was exceedingly restless and un- 
settled,, that Cosmo, passing through Kirkbride as the 
evening fell, encountered bowed Jaaoob just oat of the vil- 
lage, on the Melrose road. The vill^e street was fall of 
little groups in earnest and "eager disoussloii. It was still 
daylight, but the sun was down, arid lights began to sparkle 
in some of the projecting gable windows of the Nbrlaw 
Arms, beneath whidh, in the comer where the glow of the 
smithy generally warmed the air, a little knot of men stood 
together, fringed round with smaller clasters of women. 
A little bit of a inoon, scarcely so big as the evening star 
which led her, was already high in the scarcely shadowed 
skies. Every thing was still— save the roll of tJie widow's 
mangle and the restless feet of the children, so many ot 
them as at this hour were out of bed — and niost of the 
cottage doors stood open, revealing each its red gleam 
of fire, and many their juga of milk, and bowls set ready on 
the table for the porridge or potatoes' which made the 
evening meal. On the opposite brae of Tyne was visible 
the minister, walking idme with an indescribable conscious- 
ness and disapproval, nbt in his face, forit was impossible 
to see that in the darkness, but in his figure and bearing, as 
he turned his back upon bis excited parishioners, which 
was irresistibly ludicrous when one knew, wJiat it meant. 
Beyond tbe viU^ige, at the opposite extremity, was Jaacob, 
in his evening trim, with a black coat and bat, which con- 
adorably changed the little dwai^f^s appearance, without 
greatly improving it. He bad his fece to the" south, and 
was pushing on steadily, clenching and opening, as he 
walked, the great brown fist which cariie so oddly out of 
the narrow cuff of his black coat. Cosmo, who was quite 
ready to give up his own vague laneies for the general ex- 
citement, came up to Jaaeoh quite eagerly, and tell into his 
pace without being aware of it. 

" Are you going to Melrose for news ? I'll go with you," 
said Cosmo. 

The road was by no means lonely ; there were already 
both men and boys before them on tho way. 

"We should hear to-night, as you ken without me telling 
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yon," said Jaa^ob. "I'm gaun to meet tlie coach; you 
may come if you like— but what matter is't to the like o' 
you?" 

"To mo! as much as to any man in Scotland," criecl 
Cosmo, gi-owing red ; he thought the dignity of his years 



"Pish! you're a hlackcoat, going to be," said Jaacob; 
" there's your friend the miuister there, gauuup the brae. 
I sent him hame wi' a flea ia his lug. What the deevit 
business has the like of him to meddle in our concerns? 
The country's coming to ruin, forsooth ! because the fran- 
obiso is coming to a man like me ! Get away with yoa, 
callant I as soon as you come to man's estate you'll be like 
a' the rest ! But ye may just as weel take an honest man's 
advice, Cosmo. If we dinna get it we'll tak it, and that'll 
be seen before the world afore mony days are past." 

" What do you think the news will be ?" isbed Cosmo. 

" Think 1 I'm past thinking," cried Jaacob, thrusting 
some imaginary person away ; " hand your tougue-:-oan a 
man think when he's wound up the length of taking swurd 
ii; hand, if need should be ? If we dinna get it, we'll tak 
it — do ye hear ? — that's a' I'm thinking in these days." 

And Jaacob swung along the road, working his long 
arms rather more than he didhis feet, so that their action 
seemed pal-t of his locomotive power. It was astonishing, 
too, to see how swiftly, how steadily, and with what a 
" way" upon him, the little giant strode onward, swinging 
the immense brown hands, knotted and anewy, whii3i it 
waa hard to Suppose could ever have been thrust through 
the narrow cuffs of his coat, like balancing weights on 
either side of him. Before them was the long line of dusty 
summer road disappearing down a slope, and cut ofi", not by 
the sky, but by the Eildons, which began to blacken in the 
fading light — ^behind them the lights of the village — above, 
in a pale, warm sky, the one big dilating star and the 
morsel of moon ; but the thoughts of Jaacob, and even of 
Cosmo, were on a lesser luminary — the red lantern of the 
coach, which was not yet to be seen by the keenest eyes 
advancing through the summer dimness from the south. 

" Hang the lairds and the ministers I" cried Jaacob, after 
a pause, ^' it's easy to see what a puir grip_ they have, and 
how weU they ken it. Free institutions dinna agree with 
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tbe like of primogeniture arid ttae inventions of the deevil. 
Let's but hae a reformed Parliament,' and we'll learn them 
better mannera. There's your grand Me'mar setting «p 
for a leader amaug the crew, presenting an address,- eon- 
found his impudence ! as if he w^na next hand to a 
swindler himself." 

"Jacob, do you tnow any thing about his son?" aaked 
Cosmo, eagerly. 

"He's a virtuoso — he's a dilettawnti; I ken nae ill of 
him," said Jaaeob, who pronounced these titles with a little 
contempt, yet secretly had a respect for them; "he hasna 
been seen in this country, so far as I've heard tell ot^ for 
mony a day. A lad's no aye to blame for his father and his 
mother; it's a thing folk in general have nae choice.in — but 
he's useless to his ain race, either as Iriend or foe," 

" Is he a good fellow, then ? or is he like Me'mar ?" cried 
Cosmo. 

"Tush I dinna afflict me abont thao creatures in bad 
health," said Jaaeob ; " what's ' the use o' them, lads or 
lasses, ia mair than I can tell — can they no' dee and be 
done wi't ? I tell you, a docken on the roadside is mair 
guid to a country than tbe like of Me'raar's son I" 

" Is he in bad health ?" asked tbe persistent Cosmo. 

" They're a' in bad health," said Jaaeob, contemptuously, 
"aa,any auld wife could tell you; a' but that red-baired 
lasae, tliat Joan.. Speak o' your changelings! ho\y do ye 
account to me, you that's a philosopher, for the like of an 
honest spii-it such as that, east into the form of a lassie, and 
the midst of a hatching o' sparrows like Me'mar ? If she 
had but been a lad, she would have turned them a' out like 
a cuckoo in the nest,"" 

" And Oswald Huntley is ill — an invalid ?" said Cosmo, 
softly retarnmg to the thread of his own thoughts. ^ 

Jaaeob once more thrust with contempt some imaginary 
opponent out of the way. 

" Get away with yon down Tyne or into the woods wi' 
your Oswald Huntleys !" cried Jaaeob, indignantly — " do 
you think I'in heeding about ane of the name ? Whisht 1 
what's that? Did you hear onything? — haud your tongue 
for your life !" 

Cosmo grew almost as excited as Jaacoh — he seized upon 
the lowest bough of a big ash tree, and swung himself up, 
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with the facility of a counti-y boy, among the fragrant dark 
foUage which rustled about him as he stood high among the 
branches as on a tower. 

"D'ye see onything?" cried Jaacob, who could have 
cuffed the boy for the noise he made, even while he pushed 
him up from beneath. 

"Hurra! here she comes — I can see the light!" shouted 
Cosmo. 

The lad stood breathless among the rustling leaves, which 
hummed about him like a tremulous chorus. Far down 
at the foot of the slope, nothing else perceptible to mask its 
progress, came rushing on the fiery eye of light, red, fierce, 
and silent, like some mysterious giant of the night. It was 
impossible to hear either hoofi' or wheels in the distance, 
still more to see the vehicle itself, for the evening by this 
time was considerably advanced, and the shadow of the 
three mystic hiUs lay heavy upon the road. 

" She's late," sMd Jaacgb, between his set teeth. The 
little, Cyclops held tight by the great waving bough of the 
asb, and set his loot m a hollow of its trunk, crushing be- 
neath him the crackling underwood. Here the boy and he 
kept together breathless, Cosmo standing high above, and 
his companion thrusting his weird, unshaven lace over the 
great brajich on which he leaned, "She's up to Plover ha' 
— she's at the toll — she's stopped. What's that ! listen I" 
cried Cosmo, as some feint, fai'-off sound, which might have 
been the cry of a child, came on tho soft evening air towards 
them. 

Jaacob made an imperative gesture of silence with one 
hand, and grasped at the branch with the other till it shook 
under the pressure. 

" She's coming on again — she's up to the Blaok ford — 
she's over the bridge: — another halt — hark agiun! — that's 
not for passenger8---they're hurraing — hark, Jacob I hurra 1 
she's coming-^— they've won the day!" 

. Jaacob, with the great branch swinging under his hands 
like a willow bough, bade the boy hold his. peace, with a 
muttered oath through bis set teeth. Now sounds became 
audible, the rattle of the hoofe upon the road, the ring of the 
wheels, the hum of exclamations and excited voices, under 
the influence of which the horses "took the brae" galtantly, 
with a hal&humau intoxication. As they drew gradually 
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nearer, and the noise increased, and the faint moonlight fell 
upon the flags and ribbons and diiaty branches, with which 
the coach was ornamented, Cosmo, nnabie to contain , him- 
self, came rolling down on his hands and feet over the top 
of Jaacob, and descended with a bold leap in the middle of 
the road. Jaacob, muttering fiercely, stumbled after him, 
just in time to'drag the excited boy out of the way of the 
coach, which was making up for lost time by furious speed, 
and on which coachman, guard, and outside passengei's, too 
much excited to be perfectly sober, kept up their unanimous 
murmui-s of jubilee, with only a very secondary regard to 
the road or any obstructions which might be upon it. 

" Wha's there ? get out o' my road, every soul o' ye ! I'll 
drive the gait blindfold, night or day, but I'll no' undertake 
the consequence if ye rin among my wheels," cried the 
driver,' 

"HuiTa! lads! the Bill's passed — we've won! Hurra!" 
shouted another voice from the roof of the vehicle, accom- 
panying the shout with a slightly unsteady wave of a fiag, 
while, with a little, swell of sympathetic cheers, and a tri- 
umphant flourish of trumpet from the guard, the jubilant 
vehicle dashed on, rejoicing as never mail-coach rejoiced 
before. 

, Jaacob toot off his hat, tossed it into the air, crushed it 
between hia hands as it came down, and broke into an es- 
traordinaiy shout, bellow, or groan, which it was impossible 
to interpret ; then, turning sharp round, pursued the coach 
with a fierce speed, like the run of a little tiger, setting all hia 
energies to it, swinging his long arms on either side of him, 
and raising about as much dust as the mml which he followed. 
Cosmo, left behind, followed niore gently, laughing in spite 
of himself, and in spite of the heroics of the day, which in- 
cluded every national benefit, and necessity within the coni- 
pass of " the Bill," at the grotesque little figure disappearing 
before him, twisting its great feet, and swinging Its arms in 
that extraordinary race. When the boy reached Kirkbrlde, 
the coach was juat leaving the village amid a chorus of 
cheers and shouts of triumph. No one could think of any 
thing else, or speak of any thing else ; everybody was shak- 
iag iiands with, everybody, and in the hum of amateur 
speechifying, half a dozen together, Cosmo had hard work 
to recall even that sober personage, the postmaster, who felt 
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himself to some extent a representative of governmeni and 
natural mpderator of the general escitemerit, to some sense of 
his duties; Cosmo's exertipns, howeyer, wererewarded by 
the sight of three letters, with which he hastened home. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" The Reform Bill's passed, mother ! we've won the day !" 
cried Cosmo, rnshing into the Norlaw dining-parlor with an 
additional hurra 1 of exultation. After all the din and ex- 
citement out of doors, the summer twilight of the room, 
■with one oandle lighted and one milit upon the table, and 
the widow Heated by herself at work, the .only one living 
"object in the apartment, looked somewhat dreary — but she 
looked up with a brightening faoe, and lighted the second 
candle immediately on her son's retarn. 

" Eh, laddie, that's news !" cried the Mistress ; " are you 
sure it's true ? I didna think, for. ray part, the Lords had aa 
much sense. Passed I' come to be law! — eh, my Huntley!- 
to think he's at the other end of the world aiid caniia hear." 

" He'U hear in time," said Cogmo, with a little agitation^ 
producing his budget of letters. " Mother, I've more news 
than about the Bill. I've a letter here." 

His mother rose and advanced upon him with cbaraoteiia- 
tic vehemenee :-7- 

" Do you dare to play with your mother, you silly biurn ? 
Give it to, me," said the Mistress, whom Cosmo's hurried, 
breathless, joyful iace had ab'eady enlightened; "do you 
thmk I canna bear gladness, mo that never tainted with sor- 
row ? Eh Huntley, m^' bairn !" 

And in spite of her indignation, Huntley's, mother sank 
into the nearest chair, and let her tears fall on his letter as 
she opened, it. It did not, however, prove to be the intima- 
tion of his ai-rival, which they hoped for. It was written at 
sea, three months after his departure, when he was still not 
above half way on his journey; for it was a more serious 
business getting to Australia in those days than it is now. 
Huntley wrote out of his little berth in the middle of the 
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big ocean, with all the strange creaks of the ship and voices 
of his fellow-passe ngei's to bear hiia company, with a heart 
which was stiU at Norlajv. The Mistress ti-ied very hard 
to read his letter aloud ; she drew first one and then the 
other candle close to her, exclaiming against the dinjnesa of 
the light ; she stopped in the middle of a sentence, with 
something very like, a sob, to bid Cosmo sharply be quiet 
and no' interrupt her, like a restless baii-n, while she read 
his brother's letter ; but at last the Mistress broke down 
and tried no further. It was about ten months since she 
bade him farewell, and thig was' the firat token of Huntley's 
real person and existence which for all that lingering and 
weary time had come to his mother, who had never missed 
him out of her sight for a week at a time, all his life before. 

There was not a very great deal in^it even now, for let- 
ter-writing had been a science little practiced at Norlaw, 
and Huntley had still nothing to tell but the spare details 
of a long sea voyage ; there was, however, in it, what there 
is not in all letters, nor in many — even much more affection- 
ate and effusive epistles than this — Huntley himself. When 
the Mistress had come to the end, which was but slowly, in 
conaderation of' the dimness of the candles or her 6yes, she 
gave it to Cosmo, and Waited rather impatiently for hie 
perusal of the precious letter. Then sh^ went over it again, 
making hasty excuse, as she did so, for " one part I didna 
make out," and finalty, unable to refrain, got up and went 
to the kitchen, where Mai'get was still busy, to communi- 
cate the good news. 

The kitchen door was open ; there was neither blind nor 
shutter upon the kitchen- window, and the soft summer stars, 
now peeping out in half visible hosts like cherubs, might look 
ip upon Marget, passing back and forward through the lire 
light, as much and as often as' they pleased. From the open 
door asoitevenmg breath of wind, with the fragrance of new 
growth and vegetation upon it, which is almost as sweet as 
positive odors, cahie pleasantly into the ruddy; apartment, 
where the light found a hundred blight points to sparkle in, 
from the " bj-ass pan" and copper kettle on the shelf to the 
thick yolks of glass in one or two of the window-panes. It 
was not quite easy to tell what Mai^et was doing ; she 
was geneially busy, moving about with a little hum of 
song, setting every thing in-order for the night. 
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"Marget, my womaii, you'll be pleased to hear — ^I've 
heard from my son," said the Mistress, with unusual graciouB- 
nesa. She came and stood .in front of the fire, waiting to 
be questioned, and the fire light_still shoue with a very pris- 
matic radiance -through the Mistress's eyelashes, careful 
though she had. been, before she entered, to remove the 
dew from her eyes. 

" You're no' meaning Mr. Huntley ? Eh ! bless him ! haa 
he won there?" cried Marget; letting down her .kilted gown, 
and hastening forward. 

And then the Mistress was tempted to draw forth her 
letter, and read "a bit here and a bit there," which 'the 
fiiithful servant received with sobs and exclamations. 

" Bless the laddie, he minds every single thing at Nor- 
law — even the like of me !" cried Marget ; upon which the 
Mistress rose again from the sdat she had taken, with a little 
start of impatience :— 

" Wherefore should he no' mind you ? — you've been 
about the house a' his life ; and I hope I'll never live to see 
the day when a bairn of mine forgets his hame and auld 
friends ! It's time to bar the door, and put up the shutter. 
You should have had a' done, and youi' flre gathered by 
this time ; bat it's a bonnie night !" 

" 'Deed, ay !" said Marget to herself, when Huntley's 
mother had once more joined Cosmo in the dining-i-oom ; 
" the bonniest night that's been to her this mony a month, 
though she'll no' let on — as if I didna ken how hev heart 
yearns to that laddie on the sea, blessings on him 1 Eh, sii'S 1 
to think o' thae very stars shining on the. auld castle and 
the young kird, though the world itsel's between the twa 
— and the guid band of Providence ower a' — God be 
thanked 1 — to bring the haita hame !" 

"When the Mistress returned to the dining-parlor, she 
found Cosmo quite absorbed with another letter. The lad's 
face was flushed with ' half-abashed pleasure, and a smile, 
shy, but triumphant, was on his lip. It was not Patie's 
periodical letter, which still lay unopened before her own 
ohair, where it had been left, in the overpowering interest of 
HunUey's. The Mistress was not perfectly pleased. To 
care. for what anybody else might write — "one of his stu- 
dent lads, nac doubt, or some other fremd person," ia pres- 
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ence of tlie first letter from Huntley, was almost a alight 
to hev first-born. 

" You're strange creatures, yon ladiJiea," said the Mis- 
tress, " I dinna understand you, for my part. There arc 
you, Cosmo Livingstone, as pleased about your nonsense 
letter, whatever it may be, as if there was no suoli person 
as my Huntley in the world — tim that aye made such a 
wark about you !" 

"Thisisnot a nonsense letter — will yon read it, mother?" 
said Cosmo. 

"^Me! — I havena lookit at Patie's letter yet!" cned the 
Mistress, indignantly. " Do you think I'm a person to be 
diverted with what one callant writes to another ? Hold 
your peaee, bairn, and let me see what my son says," 

The Mistress accordingly betook herself to Patrick's let- 
ter with great seriousness and difigence, keeping her eyes 
steadily upon it, and away from Cosmo, whom, neverthe- 
less, she could atill perceive holding kis letter, his own es- 
pecial correspondence, with the same look of shy pleasure, 
in his hand, Patie's epistle had nothing of remarkable in- 
terest in it, as it htippened, and the Mistress could not quite 
resist a momentary and troubled" speculation. Who was 
Cosmo's correspondent, who pleased him so much, yet 
made him blush P Could it be a woman ? The idea made 
her quite angry in spite of herself — at his age 1 

" Now, mother, read this," said Cosmo, with tho same 
smile. 

■ " If it's any kind of balm's nonsense, dinna ofier it to 
me," said the Mistress, impatiently. "Am I prying into 
wha writes you letters ? I tell you I've had letters enough 
for ae night. Peter Todhunter! — wha in the world is 
he?" 

" Read it, mother," repeated Cosmo. 

The Mistress read in much amazement ; and the epistlo 
was as follows : 

"NoBTH Briksh Coueabt Office, 
" EmNBUHaii. 
" Dear Sir, 

" Hearing that you are the C L. N. who have favored the 
North British Courant from time to time with poetical 
effusions which, seem to show a good deal of talent, I write 
er yon have ever done any thing in the way of 
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prose romance, or essays of a humorous character in tho 
style of Sterne, or narrative poetry. I am just about to 
start (with a good staff of well-known contributors) a ne^r 
luoiithly, to be called the Auld Meekie Magazine, a miscel- 
lany of "general literature ; and should be glad to receive 
and give my best consideration to any articles from your 
pen. The rates of remuneration I can scarcely speak deci- 
sively about until the success of this new undertaking ia in 
some degree established ; but this I may say — that they 
shaU be liberal and satisfaetory, and I trust may be the 
means of inaugurating a new and better systenx of mutual 
support between publishers and- authora — the accomplish- 
ment of which has long been a great object of my life, 
"your obedient servant, 

" Pktmj Todhcmtbk," 

"The JVhi-th British Oourant! Y>OBtrj\ wiiting for a 
magazine ! — what does it a' mean ?" cried the Mistress. 
"Do you mean to tell me you're an author, Cosmo Living- 
stone ? — and me never kent — a bairn like you !" 

" Nothing but some— ^verses, mother," said the boy, with 
a blush and a laugh, though lie was not insensible to the 
importance of Mr. Todhunter's communication. Cosmo's 
vanity was not sufficiently rampant to say poems. " I did 
not send them with my name. I wanted to do something 
better before I showfed them to you." 

" And here they're wanting the callant for a magazine !" 
cried the Mistress. " Naething but a baim-^the youngest I 
a laddie that was never out of Norlaw till within six months 
time ! And I warrant they ken what's for their ain profit, 
and what kind of a lad they're seeking after— and me this 
Very night thinking him nae better than a bairn !" 

And the Mistcesg laughed in the mood of exquisite pride 
at its highest point of gratification, and followed up her 
langh by tears of the same. The boy was pfeased, but' his 
mother was intoxicated. The N'orth £ritish Goterani and 
the Avid Meehie Magazine were glorious in her eyes as ce- 
lestial mesSengera of tame, and she could not but follow the 
movements of her boy with the amazed observation of a 
sudden discovery. He who was "naething but a bairn" had 
already proved himself a genius, and Literature urgent called 
him to her aid. He might be a Scott — he might turn out a 
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, The Mistress looked at him with no limit to 
her wonder, and for the monient none in her taith, 

"And just as good a laddie as he aye was," she muiinured 
to herself, stroking his h^r fondly — " though mony a ane'a 
head would have been clean turned to see themsela in a 
printed paper — no' to say in a hook. Eh, bairn [ and to 
think how little I kent, that am your mother, what God had 
put among my very bairns !" 

" Mother, it may turn out poor enough, after all," cried 
Cosmo, half ashamed—" I don't know yot myself what I 
can do." 

"I daresay no','' said the Mistress,, proudly, "but you 
. may take my word this decent mail does, Cosmo, seeing his 
ain interest is concerned, Na, htddie, J ken, if you dinna, 
the ways of this world, and I wouldna say but they think 
they've got just a prize in my bairn. Eh! if the laddies 
were but here and kent ! — and oh, Cosmo I what he would 
have thought of it that's gone 1" 

When the Mistress had dried her eyes, she managed to 
draw from the boy a gi-adual confession that the North 
British Ooufant, sundry numbers of it, were snugly hid in 
his own trunk up stairs, from which concealment- they were 
brought forth with mach shamefecedness by Cosmo, and 
read with the greatest triamph by hia mother. The Mistress 
had no mind to go to rest that night — she staid up looking 
at him — wondering over him ; and Cosmo confessed to some 
of hia hitherto secret fancies— how he would like to go 
abroad to see new countries, and to hear strange tongues, 
and how he had longed to labor for himself 

"Whisht ! laddie — I wonld have been angry but for this," 
said the Mistress. " The hke of you has nae call to work ; 
but I canna 8a,y onything mair, Cosmo, now that Providence 
has taken it out of my hand. And I dinna wonder you 
would like to travel — the like of you canna be fed on com- 
mon bread like common folk — and you'll hae to see every 
thing if you're to be an author. Na, laddie, no' for the 
comfort of seeing you and hearing you would I put bars on 
your road, I aye thought I would live to be proud of my 
sons, but I didna ken I was to be overwhelmed in a moment, 
and yoTi naething but a bairu !" 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The result of this conversation was that Cosmo .made a 
little private visit to Edinburgh to determine his own en- 
trauco into the repuhlic of lettei's, and to aee the enterpris- 
ing projector of the j4m^(? Reekie Magazine throngh whom 
this was to take place. The hoy went modestly, half abashed 
by his good fortune and dawning, dream of fame, yet fiill of 
a flush of youthful h'ope, sadly out of proportion to any 
possible pretensions of the new periodical. He saw it ad- 
vertised in the newspaper which one of his fellow-passengers 
on the coaoh read on the way. He saw a little printed hand- 
bill with its illHstrious name in the window of the.first hook- 
seller's shop he looked into on his an-ival in Edinburgh, and 
Cosmo marched over the North Bridge withhis carpet-hag 
in hia hand,, with a swell of visionary glory. He could not 
help half wondering what the indifferent people round him 
wodd ^ink, if they knew— and then could not but blush at 
himself for the fancy. Altogether the lad was in a tumult 
of delightful excitement, hope, and pleasure, such as per- 
haps only fells to the lot of boya who hope themselves poets, 
and think at eighteen that they are already appreciated and 
on. the highway to fame. 

As he ascended the stairs to Mrs. Purdie'a, he met Cam- 
eroo coming down. There was a very warm ^eeting be- 
tween them — a greeting which surprise startled into unusual 
affection ateuesa ou the part of the Highlander, Cameron 
forgot hia own businesa altogether to return with Cosmo, 
and needed very little pei'suasion to enter the little parlor, 
which no Other lodger had turned np tt> occupy, and share 
the refreshment which, .the overjoyed landlady made haste 
to prepare for her yonng gueat. This was so very anusiial 
a yielding .on Cameron'8 part, that Cosmp almost forgot 
his own preoccupation in observing hia fiiend, who alto- 
gether looked bnghtened and smoothed out, and younger 
than when they parted. The elder and soberer man, who 
knew a little, more of life and the world than Cosmo, though 
vei-y little more of literature, could not help a halt^eroep- 
tible smile at the exuberance of Cosmo'a hopes. Not that 
Cameron despised the Auld Reekie Magazine ; far from 
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that, the Divinity student liad ali tbe reverence for literature 
common to tliose who imow little about it, which reverence, 
alaa I grows smaller and smaller ia this too-knowing age. 
But at thirty years old people know better than at eighteen 
how the subiimcst ondertakings break down, and how eoiue- 
times even " the highest talent" can not float its venture. 
So the man found it hard not to smile at the boy's shy tri- 
umph and undoubtiug hope, yet could not help but be proud, 
notwithstanding, with a tendei'ness almost feminine, of the 
unknown gifts of the lad, whose youth, he could not quite 
tell how, had found out the womanish corner of his own 
reserved heart, in which, as he said "himself, only two or 
three could find room at any time. 

"Bill you never told me of these poeti«al efiusions, 
Cosmo," said hiS friend, as he put up the bookseller's 

"Don't laugh at Mr. Todhunter. Tonly call them verses," 
said Cosmo, with that indescribable blending of vanity and 
humility which belongs to his age ; " and I knew you would 
not cai'e for them ; tliey were not worth showing to you." 

"I'm not a poetical raan,".a£^d Cameron, "but I might 
care for yov/t v.erees in spite of that ; and now Cosmo, lad- 
die, while you have been thinking of fame, what novel visitor 
should you suppose had come to me?" 
. " Who f — what ?" cried Cosmo, with eager interest. 

^' What f " echoed Cameron, , " either temptation or good 
fortune — it's hard to say which — only I incline to the first. 
Satan's an active chield, and thinks little of trouble ; hut I 
doubt if the other one would have taken the pains to climb 
my stair. I've had an offer of a tutorship; Cosmo — to go 
abroad for six moriths or so with a caltant like yourself" 

"To go abroad!" Cosmo's eyes lighted up- with instant 
excitement, and he stretched bis hand across the table to 
his tiiend, with a. vehemence which Cameron did not under- 
stand, though he returned the grasp. 

"An odd enough thing for me," s^d the Highlandman, 
" but the man's an eccentric man, and something has pos- 
sessed him that hia son would be in safe hands; as in safe 
hands he miglit be," added the student in. an undertone, 
"seeing I would be sorry to lead any lad into ovil — but as 
for^( bands, that's to bo seen, and I'm far from confident it 
would be right for me." 
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" Go, and I'll go witli jou," said Cosmo, eagerly. "I've 
set my heart upon it for years." 

" More temptation I" said the Highlandman. " Carnal 
inclinations and pleasures of this world — and I've little time 
to lose, I can not afford a session — whisht ! Comfort and 
ease to the ilesh, and pleasure to the mind, are hard enough 
to fight with by themselves without help from you." 

It was almost the first time he had made the slightest allu- 
sion to his own hard life and prolonged struggle, and Cosmo 
was silent out of respect and partially in the belief that if 
Cameron's mind had not been very near made up in favor of 
this new proposal, he-Would not have suffered himself to refer 
to it. The two frieildssat up late together that night. Cos- 
mo pouring out all his maze of half-formed plans and indis- 
tinct intentions into Cameron's" ears — his project of author- 
ship, his plan for a tragedy of which WaUace wight should 
be the hero ; of a pastoral poem and narrative, something 
between Colin Clout and the Gentle Shepherd — and ot 
essays and philosophies without end ; while Cameron onhi^ 
part smiled, as he could not but smile by right of his thirty 
years, yet somehow began to believe, like the Mistress, in 
the enthusiastic boy, with all that youthful flush and feiwor 
in the face which Jiis triumph and mspiration of hope made 
beautiful. The elder man could not give his own confidence 
eo freely as Cosmo did, but he opened himself as far as it 
was Ms nature to do, in droppings of shy_ frankness — a little 
now and a little thou — which were in reality the very highest 
compliment which aueh a man could pay to his companion. 
When they separated, Cameron, it is true, knew all about 
Cosmo, while Cosmo did not know all about Cameron ; but 
the difference was not even so mucti a matter of temper- 
ament as of years, and the lad, without bearing many par- 
ticulai's, or having a great deal of actual oontidenee given 
to him, knew the man better at the end of this long even- 
ing than ever he had done before. 

In the morning Cosmo got up full of pleasurable excite- 
ment, and set out early to call on Mr. Todhunter. The 
North British Cmtrant office was in one of the short streets 
which run between Princes Street and George Street, and 
in the back premises, a long way back, through a sucees^on 
of rooms, Cosmo was ushered into the especial little deri of 
the publisher. Mr, Todhunter was, of a yellow complex- 
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ion, with loose, thick lip^, and wiry black hair. The lips 
were the moat noticeable feature in his face, from the dr- 
cumatance that when he spoke his mouth seemed uncom- 
fortably full of moisture, which gave also a peculiar charac- 
ter to his voice. He was surrounded by a mass of papers, 
and had paste and scissors — those palladiums of the weekly 
press — by hie side, If there. was one thing more than an- 
other on which"the North SritUh OouranS prided itself, it 
was On the admirable collection of otlier people's opinions 
which everybody might flod in its columns, Mr, Todhunter 
made no very great stand upon politics. What he prized was 
a reputation w'hich he thought " literary," and a still almost 
amounting to genius for making what he called " excerpts." 

"Very glad to make your personal acquaintance, Mr, Liv- 
ingstone," said the projector of the Auld Seekie Magaidne, 
" and stillmore to receive your assurances of support. I've set 
my heart on making this a real, impartial, literary entei-prise, 
sir — ^no' one pf your close boroughs, as they say now-a-days, 
for a dozen or a score of favored contributors, but open to 
genius, sir— ^genius wherever it may be — rich or poor." 

Cosmo did not know precisely what to answer, so he 
filled in the pause with a little murmur of assent. 

" Te see the relations of every thing's changing," said 
Mr. Todhunter ; " old arrangements will not do — wull not 
answer, sir, in an advaiicing age. I. have always held high 
opinions as to the claims of literary men, myself— it's against 
my nature to treat a man of genitis like & shopkeeper; and 
my principle, in the Atdd Ree&ie Magatins, is just this™ 
first-rate bilent to make the thing pay, and first-rate pay to 
secure the taleut. That's my rule, and I think it's a very 
safe guide for a plain man Uke me." 

"And it's sure to succeed," said Cosmo, with enthusiasm. 

"I think it wull, sir — upon my conscience, if you ask me, 
I think it wuU," said Mr. Todhunter ; " and I have little 
doubt young talent will rally round the Auld Meekie Maga- 
zine. I'm aware it's an experiment, but nothing shall ever 
make me give in to an ungenerous principle. Men of 
genius must be protected, sir ; and how are they protected 
in your old-established periodicals ? There's one old fogy 
for this department, and another old fogy for that depart- 
ment ; and as for a genial recognition of young talent, take 
my word for't, there's no such thing." 
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"Itnow," said Cosmo, "it is the hardest thing in the 
world to get in. Poor Chatterton, and Keats, and—" 

" Just, that," said Mr. Todhnnter. , " It,'s for the Keatses 
and the Ohattertons of this day, rir, that I niean to inter- 
pose ; and no lad of genius shall go to the grave with a pis- 
tol in his hand henceforwai'd if I can help it. I admire youi 
effusions vory much, Mr. Livingstone — there's real heart and 
talent in them, sir — in -especial the one to Mary, which, 1 
must say, gave me the impression of an older man;" 

" I am pretty old in practice— I have been writing a great 
many years," said Cosmoj with that delightful, ingenuous, 
single-minded, yonthfUl vanity, which it did one's heart good , 
to see. Even Mr. Todhnnter, over his paste and scissors, 
was somehow iUumined by it, and looked up at the lad with 
the ghost of a smile upon his watery lips. 

"And what do you mean to provide us for the opening of 
the feast ?" said the bookseller, " which- must be ready by 
the 15th, at the very latest, and be the very ereanj of your 
inspiration. It's no small occasion, sir. Have you made up 
your mind what is^to bo your d^oo ?" 

'.' It depends greatly upon what you think best," said Cos- 
mo,' candid and impartial; "and as you know what articles 
you have secured already, I should be very glad of any hint 
fi'om you." 

" A very sensible remark," said Mr, Todhunter. " WelT, 
I would say, a good narrative now, in fine, stirring, ' baUad 
veree — a narrative always pleases the pablic feney — or a 
spirited dramatic sketch, or a historical tale, to, be completed, 
say, in the next number. I should say, sir,- any one of 
these would answer the Aidd Mee&ie ;-^otilj he on your 
m«ttle. I ooosider there's good stuff jn yOu-^-real good stuff 
— but, at the same time, matty prndent persons \^ouId tell 
me I was putting tob_much reliance on so young a man." 

" I will not disappoint yon," Md Cosmoj with a little 
pride ; " but, supposing this first beginning over, oonld it do 
any good to the magazine, do yoa think, to havea contrib- 
utor — ^letters from abroad — I had some thoughts — I — ^I 
wished very much to know — " 

"Were you thinking of going abroad ?" said the book- 
seller, henignantly, 

"I can scarcely say ihini — but, there was an opportunity," 
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said Cosmo, with a blush ; " that is, if it did not stand in the 
way of—" 

" Auld Seekie / Certainly not — on the contrary, I kno w 
nothing I would like' better," said Mr. Todhuntcr. " Some 
fine Italian legends, now, or a few stories from the Rhine, 
with a pleasant introduction, and a httle romantic incident, 
to show how you heard them — capital ! but I must see you 
at 9iy house before you go. And as for the remuneration, 
we can scarcely fix on that, perhaps, till the periodical's 
launched — ^but ye know my principle, and I may say, sir, 
with confidence, no man was left. in the lurch that put reli- 
ance upon me. , I'm a plain man, as you see me, but I appre- 
ciate the claims of genius, and young talent shall not want 
its platform in this city of Edinburgh; or, if it does, it shall 
be no tault of mine," 

With a murmured applanse of this sentiment, and in a re- 
newed tumult of pleasure, Cosmo left bis new friend, and 
went home lingering over the delightful thought of Italian 
legends and stories of the Ehine, told in the very scenes of 
the same. The idea intoxicated him almost out of remem^ 
brance of Mary of Melmar, and if the boy's head was not 
turned, it seemed in a very fair way of being so, for the sen- 
timents of Mr, Todhunter — a publisher! — a practical inan ! 
— one who knew the real value of- authorship] filled the lad 
with a vague gloiy in his new craft, A London newspaper 
proprietor, w-ho spoke like the possessor of the North British 
Couranff would have been, the chances are, a conscious 
humbug, and perhaps so might an Edinburgh bookseller of 
the present time, who expressed the same sentiments. Mr. 
Todhubter, however, was not a humbug. He was like one 
of those dabblers in science who come at some simple me- 
chanical principle by chance, and in all the fiush of their dis- 
covery, *3aim as original luid their own what was well known 
a hundred yeai's since. He was perfectly.honest in the rude 
yet simple vanity with which he patronized " young talent," 
and in his vujgar, homely fashion, feltthat he had quite 
seized upon a new idea in his Atdd MeeMe Magazine — an 
idea too original and notable to yield precedence even to the 
JEdinburgh Semeio. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The pace of cvetita began to quiclcen with Cosmo. When 
he encountered his fellow-lodger ia the evening, fae found 
that Cameron had been permitting his temptation to gain 
more and more' ground upon him. The Highlander, liumbly 
born and cottage bred aa he was, and till very recently 
bounded by the straitest prospects as to the future, had 
still a deep reserve of imaginative feeling, far away down 
where no one could get at it — under the deposit left by the 
slow toil and valgar privations of many yeara. TTn consciously 
to himself, the presence and society of^^osmo Livingatone 
had recalled hia own boyhood to the laboring man, in the 
midst of that sweat of his brow in which he ate his scanty 
bread in the Edinburgh garret. Where was there ever 
boyhood which had not visions of adventure and dreams of 
strange countries ? All that last winter, through which hia 
boy .companion stole into hia heart, reeolleotiona used to 
come suddenly upon the uncommunicaling Highlander of 
hours and ^ncies in his own life, which he sapposed he had 
long ago forgotten — horn's among hia own hills, herding 
sheep, when he lay looking iipat the skies, and entranced' 
by the heroic lore with which he was most fauiiliar, thinking 
of David's well at Bethlehem, and the wine-press where 
Gideon thrashed bia .wheat, and the desert watera where 
Moses led his people, and of all the glorious unknown world 
beaide, throagh which hia path must lie to the Holy Land. 
Want, and labor, and the steady, desperate aim, with which 
he puahed through every obstacle towards the one goal of 
hia ambition, had obscured these visiobs in bis mind, but 
Cosmo's fresh boyhood woke them by degrees, and the un- 
usual and unexpected proposal lately, made to him, had 
thrilled the cooled blood in Cameron's veioa as he did not 
suppose it could be thrilled. Ease, luxury (to him), and 
gratification in the meantime, with a reserve fund great 
enough to cany him through a seaslon without any extra 
labor. Why did he hesitate ? He hesitated simply because 
it might put off for sis months — possibly for a year — the ac- 
complishment of his own studies and the gaining, of that 
end, which was not a certmn living, however humble, but 
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merely a license to preach, and his chance with a hundred 
others of a presentation tosome poor rural parish, or a call 
-from' 8om"e chapel of ease. Bat he did hesitate long and 
painfully. He feared, in Tiis austere aelf-judgmenti to prefer 
his own pleasure to the work of God, and it waa only when 
his hoy-fiivorite came back again and threw all his fervid 
youthful inflnence into the scale, that Nature triumphed 
with Cameron, and that he begSHi to permit himself to re- 
member that, toilwprn as ha was, he was still yOung, and 
that the six months' holiday might, after all, be well ex- 
pended. The very mornifig after Cosmo'a arrival, after lying 
awake thinking of it half the night, he had gone to the father 
of his would-be-pupil to explain the condition on which ho 
would accept the charge, which Was, that Cosmo might be 
permitted to join the little paity. Cameron's patron was a 
Highlander, like himself-^obstioate, one-sided, and imperi- 
ous. He did not rrfuse the application. He only issued 
instant orders that Cosmo should be presented to him with- 
out delay, that he might judge of his fltne^ as a traveling 
companion— and Cameron left him, pledged, if his decision 
should be favorable, to accept the office. 

The next day was a great day in Edinburgh — an almost 
univei-sal holiday, full of flags, processions, "and all manner 
of political rejoicings — the Reform Jiibilee. Cosmo plunged 
into the midst of it with all the zeal of a young politician and 
ail the zest of a school-boy, and was whirled about by the 
crowd through all- its moods and phtses, through the heat, 
and the dust, and the sunshine, through the shouts and 
groans, the applauses and the denunciations, to fais heart's 
content. He came in bfeathlesa somewhere about midday, 
as he supposed, though in reality it was late in the afternoon, 
to snatch a huiTied moisel of the dinner -which Mra. Purdie 
had vainly endeavored to keep warm for him, and to leave 
a message for Cameron to be ready for him in the evening, 
to go" out and see the illumination. When'Oosino reajv 
peai'ed again, flushed, tired, excited, yet perfectly ready to 
begin onoe more, h waa already darkening towai'ds night.. 
Cameron was ready, and the boy was not to be persuaded 
to lose the night and "the fun," which already began to 
look rather Hke mischief The two companions, so unlike 
each other, made haste to the Galton Hill, where a great 
many people had already preceded them. Oh, dwellers on 
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the plains ! oh, oockney citizens !— spite of your gas stars and 
yoar transparencies — ^your royal initials and festoons of lamps, 
don't Bwppose that you know any thing about an illumina- 
tion ; you should have seen the lines of light stealing from 
glope to elope along the ragged glory of that witique Edin-, 
burgh — the irregular gleams descending into the valley, the 
golden threads, here and there broken, that intersected the 
regular lines of the new tow.n. Yonder tall houses, seven 
stories high, where eveiy man is a Reformer, and whore the 
lights Come out in every window, star by star, in a flicker 
and glow, as if the very weakness of those humble candles 
gave them the animation and hamanness of a breathing tri- 
umph — swelling, higher towards the dark Oaatle, over whose 
unhghted head the little moon_ looksdown, a serene spec- 
tator of all this human flutter and commotion— undulating 
down in rugged breaks towards lowly Holyrood, some- 
times only a thin line visible beneath the roof— sometimes a 
whole house aglow. The people went and came, in'^excited 
groups, upon, the fragrant grass of the Calton Hill ; some- 
times faiiiing to the other side of the landscape, to see the 
more sparely lighted streets of gentilitj^, or the independent 
little spai'kle which stout little Leith in the distance threw 
out upon the Firth — hat always returning with' unfailing 
fascination to this scene of ma^c — the old town shining 
with its lamps and jewels, like a dtyin a dream. 

But it was not destined to be a perfectly calm summer 
evening's spectacle. The hum of the fall streets grew riot- 
ous even to the spectators on the hill. Voices rose above 
the hum, louder than peaceful voices ever x-ise. The triumph, 
was a- popular triumph, and like every other such,, had its 
attendant mob of mischief. Shouts of rising clamor and a 
noise of rushing footsteps ran through the busy streets — 
then oatne a sharp rattle and peal like a discharge of mus- 
ketry. What was it ? The crowd on the. hill poiireddown 
the descent, in fi'ight, in excitement, in precaution — some 
into the mischief, some eager to escape out of it. " It's the 
sodgers," "it's the police," "it's the Tories," shouted the 
chorus of the crowd^one eiiggestion after another raising 
the fury of some and the terror of othera; again a rattling, 
dropping, continued report — one after another, with rushes 
of the_crowd between, and perpetual changes of locality 
in the sound, which at last indicated its nature ^beyond 
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mistake. It was no intei-fefonce of authority — no firing of 
" t!io. soilgers." It was a sound less tragic, yet full of mis- 
chief—the crash of unilluminated wiadows, the bloodless yet 
violent revenge of the exoited ihob. 

The sound — the swell — tho clamor — ^the tramp of feet — 
the shouts — the reiterated volleys, now here, now there, in 
constant change and progress, the silent flicker and glow of 
the now neglected lights, the hasty new ones thrust into 
exposed windows, telling their story of sudden alarm and 
reluctance, and above all the pale, serene sky, against which 
the bold outline of Arthur's Seat stood out as clear as in the 
daylight, and the calm, unimpassioned shining of the little 
moon, catching the windows of the Castle and church beneath 
with a glimmer of silver, made altogether a scene of the 
most singular excitement and impresaiveness. But Cosmo 
Livingstone had forgotten that he was a poet — he was only 
a boy — a desperate, red-hot Radical — a friend of the, people. 
Despite all Cameron's efibrts, the boy dragged him into the 
crowd, and hurried him along to the scene of action. The 
rioters by this time were spreading everywhere, out of the 
greater streets into the calm of the highest respectability, 
where not one window in a dozen was lighted, and where 
many had closed their shutters in defiance— far to the.west 
in the moonlight, where the illuminations of the old town 
were invisible, and where wealth and conservatism dwelt 
together. Breathless, yet dragging his grave companipn 
after him, Cosmo rushed along one of the dimmest and 
stateliest of theae streets. The lad leaped back again into 
the heart of a momentary fancy, which was already old and 
forgotten, though it had been extremely interesting a month 
ago. He cried "Deslrfie!" to himseUJ as he rnshed in the 
wake of the rioters through Moray Place. He did not 
know- which was the house, yet followed vaguely with an 
instinct of defense and protection. In one of the houses 
some women appeared, timidly putting forwai'd caudles in 
the highest line of windows; perhaps out of exasperation 
at this cowardice, perhaps from mere' accident, some one 
ainong the crowd discharged a volley of stones ■ against one 
of the lower range. There was a moment's pause, and it 
remained doubtful whether this lead was to be followed, 
when suddenly the door of the house was thrown open, and 
a girl appeared upon the threshold, distinctly visible against 
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the strong' liglit from the hall. Though Coamo sprang for- 
ward with a bound, lie could not hear what Bhe^ said, but 
she I'ashtid down on the broad step, and made a vehement 
address to the riotei-a, with lively motions of her hands, and 
a voice that pierced through, their roagh voices like a note 
of music. This lasted only a moment; in another the door 
had closed behind her with a loud echo, and all was dark 
again. Where was slie ? Cosmo pushed through the crowd 
in violent excitement, thrusting them away on every side 
with double strength. Tes, there she stood upon the step, 
indignant, vehement, with her little white hands clasped 
together, and her eyes flashing, from the riotera before her 
to the closed door behind. 

"You English! — you are cowards!" cried the violent 
little hero'irie; "you do not fight like men, with balls and 
swords — you throw pebbles, like children— you wound 
women— and when one dares to go to speak to the mad- 
men, she is shut out into the crowd !" 

"We're no', English, missie, and naebody meant to hurt 
yon ; chap at the door for her, yin o' you lada-^and let the 
poor thing alone — she's a very good spirit of her ain. I'm 
saying, open the door," cried one of the rioters, changing 
his soothing tone to a loud demand, as he shook the closed 
door violently. By this time Cosmo was by the little 
Frenohwomtrn's side. 

"I know her," cried Cosmo, "they'll open when you're, 
past — pass ou^t's a school — a housefull of women — do yon 
mean to say you would break a lady's windows that has 
nothing to do with it? — pass on! — is that sense, or honor, 
or courage ? is that a credit to the Bill, or to the country f 
I'll take caj-e of the young lady. Do yon not see they 
think you robbers, or worse? They'll not open till you 
pass on." 

" He's in the right of it there — what are ye a' waiting 
for?" cried some one in advance. The throng moved on, 
leaving a single group about the door, biit this little inci- 
dent was enough to damp them. Moray Place escaped 
with much less sacrifice of glass and. temper than might 
have been looked for^-while poor little Desires, siibaid- 
ing out of her passion, leaned against the pillar of the 
inhospitable door, crying bitterly, and sobbing little excla- 
mations of despair in her own tongue, which sounded 
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'8 ear, though he did uot know what they 

iirSe, don't be afraid," cried the boy, 
blushing in the dark. " I saw you once with Joanna Huut- 
ley — I'm a friend. Nobody will meddle with you. When 
they see these fellows gone, they'll open the door," 

"And I despise them !" cried Desiree, suddenly enspend- 
ing her crying ; " they will shut me out jn the crowd for 
fear of themselves, I despise them 1 and see herel" 

A stone had struck her on the temple ; it was no great 
wound, but Desir6e was shocked and excited, and in a 
heroic mood. 

"And they will leave me here," cried the little French- 
woman, pathetioaUy, with renewed teai-s ; " though it is my 
mother's country, and I meant to love it, they abut. me. ont 
among strangers, and no one cares. Ah, they would not 
do so in France ! there they do not throw stones at women 
—they kiO men !" 

Cosmo was homfied by the blow, and deeply impressed 
by the heroics. The boy blushed with the utmost shame 
for his townsmen and co-politioiang. He thought the girl a 
little Joan of Arc affronted by a mob. 

"But -it waa accident; and, every man wonld be over- 
powered with shame," cried Cosmo, while meanwhile 
Cameron, who had followed him, knocked soberly and 
without speaking, at the door. 

After a little ipterva!, the door waa opened by the 
mistress of- the school, a' lady of grave age and still graver 
looks ; a couple of women-servants in the hall were defend- 
ing themselves eagerly. 

" I was up stairs, and never heard a word of- it, mum," 
said one. " Eh, it wasna me 1" pried another ; -" the French 
Miss flew out upon the steps, and the door just clashed 
behind her ; it waa haebody's blame but her ain," 

In the midst of these self-exculpatory addresses, the mis- 
tress of the house held the door open. 

" Come in, Mademoiselle Desiree," she said gi-avely. 

The excited little Frenchwoman was not disposed to 
yield so quietly. 

"Madame, I have been wounded, I have been shut out, I 
have been left alone in the crowd!" cried Desiree; "I de- 
mand of you to do me justice — see, I bleed! One of the 
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) fitrucli; me through the ■window with a stone, and 
the door lias been closed upon m^. I have stood before all 
the crowd alone 1" 

, "I am sorry for it, my dear," said the lady, coldly; 
"come in — yoii ought never to have gone to the door, or 
exposed youreelf; young ladies do not do so in this 
eounti-y. Pray come in, Mademoiselle DesirSe. I am 
soiTy yon are hurt — an,d, gentlemen, we are much obliged 
to you — good night." 

For the girl, half-rehictantly, half-indignaiitly, had obeyed 
her superior, and the door was calmly closed in the faces of 
Oosmo and Cameron, who stood together on the steps. 
Cosmo was bigbly incensed and wrathful. He could have 
had the heart to plunge into that cold, proper, lighted hall, 
to snatch tjie little heroine forth, and carry her ofi^ like a 
knight of romance. 

" Do you hear how that woman speaks to her ?" he cried, 
indignantly. 

Cameron grasped his ai-m and drew him away. 

'-'She's French 1" said the elder man, laconically, and 
without any enthusiasm ; " and not to anger you, Cosmo, 
the lady is perfectly right." 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

Cosmo went home that evening much excited by, bis 
night's adventures. Mrs, Payne, of MorayPlace, was an 
ogi'e in the boy's eyes, the Giantess Despair, holding be- 
witched princesses' in vile durance and subjection — and 
Desir^e, with the red mark upon her pretty forehead, with 
her little white hands clasped together, and her black eyes 
spai-kling, was nothing less than a heroine. Cosmo could 
not forget the pretty attitude, the Eioe glowing with resent- 
ment and girlish boldness; nor the cold gravity of the voice 
which bade her enter, and the unsympathetic disapproval in 
the lady's face. He could not rest for thinking of it'when 
he got home. In his new feeling of importance and influ- 
ence as a person privileged to address the public, his first 
idea was to call upon Mrs, Payne in the morning, by way 
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of protector to DesirSe, to .explain how the whole matter 
occurred ; but on further thoughts Cosmo resolved to write 
a vei-y grave and serious letter on the subject, vindicating 
the girl, and pointing out, in a benevolent way, the danger 
of repressing her high spirit hai-shly. 

As soon as he was alone, he set about carrying out thia 
idea in an epistle worthy the pages of the Auld Reekie Mag- 
azine,-snd written with a solemn authority which would have 
become an adviser of eighty instead of eighteen. He wrote 
it out in his best hand, put it up oarefulTy, and reaolyed to 
leave it himself in the mrtl-ning, lest the post (letters were 
dear in those days), might miscany with so important adoc- 
iiraent. But Cosmo, who was much worn out, slept late in 
the morning, bo late that Cameron came into his room, and 
saw the letter before he was up. It excited the curiosity of 
the Highlander, and Cosmo, somewhat shyly, admitted him 
to the privilege of reading it. It proved too much, how- 
ever, for the gravity of his friend ; and, vexed and ashamed 
at last, though by no means convinced, the lad tore it in 
bits, and thi-ew it into the Sre-place, Cameron kept; him 
oeonpied. all day, breaking out, nevertheless, into secret 
chuckles of -amusement now and then, which it. was very 
difficult to find a due occasion for ; and Cosmo was not even 
left to himself ;long- enough to pass the door of thchouse in 
Moray Place, or to ask after the " wound';' of his little hero- 
ine. He did the only thing which remained posable to him, 
he made the inddent into a copy of verses, which he sent 
to the North Britiah Courant, and which dniy appeared in 
that enlightened newspaper — though whether it everj-eaoli- 
ed the eyes of Deiuree, or touched the conscience of the 
school mistress by those allusions which, though delicately- 
vailed, were still, Cosmo flattered himself, perfectly unmis- 
takable by the chief actors in the scene, the boy could not 
tell.. 

These days of holiday flew, however, as holidays will fly. 
Cameron's Highland patron had Cosmo introduced to him, 
and consented that his son should travel in the company of 
the eon of " Mrs. Livingstone, of N'orlaw,"and the lad went 
home, full of plans for his journey, to which the Mistress as 
yet bad given only a very vague and general consent, and 
of which she scarcely still understood the necessity. When 
Cosmo came hpme, he had the mid-chamber allotted to him 
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SB a study, and went to -worbwith devotion. The difficulty 
was rather how to choose between the narrative in ballad 
vevse, the spirited dramatic sketch, and the historical tale, 
than how to execute them, for Cosmo had that facility of 
language, and even of idea, which many very youthful peo- 
ple, with a " literary turn," (they, were very much leas com- 
mon in those days) often possess, to the half-amusement, 
half admiration of their seniors and their own intense confu- 
sion in tuaturer days. Literature vrhs not then what it ia 
n,ow, the common resource of most well-educated young 
men, who do not know what else to do with themselves, ■ ft 
was still' a rare glory in that rnral district where the mantle 
of Sir Walter lay only over the great novelist's grave, and 
had descended upon nobody's shouldei-s;'aud as Cosmo went 
on with.his venture, the Mistress, glowing with mother-pHde 
and ambition, hearing the little. bits of the "sketch"-— eight- 
een is always dramatical — which seemed, to her loving ears, 
melodious, and noble, and life-like, almost above comparison, 
became perfectly willing to. consent to any thing which was 
likely to perfect this gift of magic. " Though I canna weel 
see what better they could have," she said to hei-self, as she 
went down from Cosmo's study, wiping her eyes. Cosmo's 
muse had sprung, fully equipped, like Minerva, into a glori- 
ous existence — at least, so his mother, and so, too, if he had 
Sermitted himself to know hiff own sentiments — perhaps also 
osmb thought. 

The arrangement was concluded, at last, on the comple- 
tion of'Cosmo's article. Cameron and his young pupil were 
to start in August ; and the Mistress herself wont into Edin- 
burgh to buy her boy-author the handiest of portmanteaus, 
and every thing else which her limited experience thought 
needful for him ; the whole country-aide heard of his intend- 
ed travels, and was stirred with wonder and no small amount 
of derision. The farmers' wives wondered what the world 
was coming to, and then' husbands shook their heads over 
the folly of the widow, who would ruin her son for work all 
his days. The news was soon carried toMelmar, where Mr, 
Huntley by no means liked to hear it, where Patricia turned 
up her little nose with disgust, and, where Joanna wished 
loudly that she was going too, and announced her deter- 
mination to intrust Cosmo with a letter to Oswald. . Even 
in the manse, the intelligence created a little ferment. Dr. 
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Logan connected it vaguely — be could not quite tell how — 
with the"BilI," which the excellent minister feared would 
revolntionize every thiog throughout the country, and con- 
found all the ratiks and degrees of social life ; and shook his 
head over the idea of Cosmo Livingstone, who had only 
been one session at college, and was btit eighteen, writing 
in a magazine. 

"Depend upon it, Katie, my dear, it's an unnatural state 
of things," said the Doctor, whose literature was the litera- 
ture of the previous century, and who thought Cosmo'a 
pretensions unsafe for the stability of the conntry. 

And sensible Katie, though she smiled, felt still a little 
doubtful hei'sel^ and, in her secret heart, thought of Hunt- 
ley gone away to tabor at the other end of the woi'ld, while 
his boy-brother tasted the sweets of luxury and idleness in 
an indulgence so unusual to his station. 

"Pod' Huntley !" ssud Katie to herself, with a gentle rec- 
ollection of that last scene in -the manse parlor, when, she 
mended her children's stockings and smiled at the young 
emigrant, ashe wondered what changes there might be there 
when he came back. Katie put up her hand very softly to 
her eyes, and stood a long time Id the garden looking down 
the brae into the village — perhaps only looking at little Co- 
lin, who was visible amid some cottage boys on the green 
bank of Tyne — perhaps thinking of Cosmo, who was going 
" to the Continent," — perhaps traveling still further in her 
thoughts, over a big solitary sea ; but Katie said " nothing 
to nobody^" and was as blythe and busy in the manse par- 
lor when the minister. rejoined her, as though she had not 
entered with a little sigh. 

All this time Cosmo never amd a word to his mother of 
Mary of'Melmar; but he leaped up into the old window of 
the castle every evening to dream his dream, and a hundred 
times, in fancy, saw a visionary figure, pale, and lovely, and 
tender, coming home with him to claim her own. He, too, 
looked over the woods of Meiraar as his brother had done, 
b»t with feelings very different — for no impulse of acquisi- 
tion quickened in the breast of Cosmo. He thought of them 
as the burden of a romance, the chorns of a ballad — the in- 
heritance to which the long lost Mary must return ; and 
while the Mistress stocked his new portmanteau, and made 
ready his traveling wardrobe, the lad was hunting every- 
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where with ungrateful pertinacity for scraps of information 
to. guide liim in thia search which his mother had not the 
most distant idea was the real motive of hie journey. If she 
had known it, scarcely even the discovery of her husband's 
longing after his lost love could have affected the Mistreas 
with more ovei-powering hittemess and disgust. Marget shut 
the door when Cosmo came to question her on the subject, 
and made a vehement address to him under her breath. 

" Seek her, if you please," s^d Mai'get, in a violent 
whisper ; " but if your mother ever kens this— sending out 
her son into the world with a' this pride and pains for het 
salte — I'd rather the auld castle fell on our heads, Cosmo 
Livingstone, and crushed every ane of us under a, different 
etane !" 

" Hush, Marget 1 my mother is not unjust," said Cosmo, 
with some displeasure. 

"She's no' unjust; but ehe'H no' be second to a stranger 
woman that has been the vexation of her life," said Marget, 
" spier where you like, laddie. Ye dinna ken, the like of 
you, how things sink into folks' hearts, and bide for years. 
I ken naething about Mary of Me'mar — neither her married 
name nor naught else — spier where ye like, but diona spier 
at me." 

But it did not make very much matter where Cosmo 
made inquiry. Never was maappOarance more entire and 
complete than that of Mary of Melmar, He gathered vari- 
ous vague descriptions of her, not quite so poetical in senti- 
ment as Jaacob's, but quite as confusing. She was " a great 
toast among a' the lads, and the bonniest woman in the 
country-side" — she was " as aweet as a May morning" — she 
was "neither big nor little, but just the beat woman's' size" 
— she was, in short, every thing that was pretty, indefinite, 
aiid perplexing. And with no clue but this, Cosmo set out, 
on a windy August morning, on his travels, to improve his 
mind, and write for the Auld Meekie Maffo^ne, as his 
mother thought — and to seek for the lost heir of the Hunt- 
leys, as he himself and the Laird of Melmar knew. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"Oh,, papa," cried. Joanna Huntiey, bursting into Mel- 
mai-'a study lite a whirlwind, "they're iE-Bsing Deeirde! 
they shnt her out at the door among a crowd, and they 
threw stonea at her, and ahe might have been killed but for 
Gosmo Livingstone, I'll no' stand' it !- , I'll rather go and 
take up a school and work for her mysel'." 
. "What's all this?" said Melmar, 16oking up in amaze- 
ment from hia newspaper ; " another freak about this 
Frenchwoman — what ia ahe to you ?" 

" She's my friend," said Joanna, " I never had a friend 
before, and I never want to have another. Tou never aaw 
anybody like her in all your life; Melmar's no' good enough 
for her, if she could get it for her very own — but I think 
she would come here for me." 

"That would be kind," said' Mr. Huntley, taking a some- 
what noisy pinch of snuff; "but if that's all you have to tell 
me, it'll keep. Go away and bother your mother; I'm busy 
to-day." 

"You know perfectly well' that mamma's no' up," said 
Joanna, ^'and if she was up, what's the use of bothering 
her f Now, papa, I'll tell you— :I often think you're a 
very, very ill man — aiid Patlida saya you have a. secret, 
and I know what fceepa Oawald year after year away — but 
I'll forgive you every thing if you'll send for DerfrSe here." 

"You little monkey!" cried Melmar, swinging his arm 
through the Mr with a menaced blow. It did not fell on 
Joanna's cheek, however, and perhaps was not meant to 
fall — which was al! the better for the peace of the house- 
hold — though feelings of honor or delicacy were not so 
iiranacendentally high in Melmar as to have made a parental 
chaatiaement a deadly affront to the young lady, even had 
it been inflicted. " You little brat !" repeated the incensed 
papa, growing red in the face, "how dare you come to me 
with such a speech— how dare you bother me with a couple 
of fools liko Oswald and Patricia? — begone this moment, or 
I'll--" 

" No, you will not, papa," interrupted Joanna. " Oswald's 
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no' a, fool — and I'm no' a monkey nor a brat, nor little 
either-r-and if any thing was to happen I wotild never for- 
sake you, whatever you had done — but I like Desir^e better 
tban ever I liked anyone — and she knows everything — 
and she conld teach me better than all the masters and mis- 
tresses in Edinburgh — and if yon don't send for ber here to 
be my governess, I may go to school, bnt I'll never leara a 
single thing again !" 

Melmar was perfectly accustomed to be bullied by his 
youngest child ; he had no ideal of feminine excellence to 
be shocked by Joanna's rudeness, and in general rather 
enjoyed it, and took- a certain pleasure in the disrespectful 
straightforwardness of the girl, who in. reality was the only 
member of his femily who had any love for him. His 
momentary paaaon soon evaporated — ^he laughed and shook 
his closed hand at her, no longer threateningly. 
- "If you like to grow up a dunce, Joan," be said, with a 
chuckle, " what the.deevil matter ie't to me ?" 

" Oh, yes, but it is, -thongh," sdd Joanna, " I know bet- 
ter — you like people to come to Melmar as well as Patricia, 
does — and Patricia never can be very good for any thipg. 
She canna draw, though she pretends — and she canna play, 
and she canna sing, and I could even dance better nayself 
It's aye like lessons to see her and hear hei' — and nobody 
bares to come to see mamma— it's no' her:- fault, for she's 
always in bed or on the sofa*; but if J like to leai-n — do you 
hear, papa? — iwid I would like if Desii'So was here— Xknow 
what Melmar might be!" 

It was ratjier odd to look at Joanna, with her long, 
angular, girl's fignre, her red hair, and her bearing which 
promised nothing so little as the ftiithest off approach to 
elegance, and to listen to the confidence and boldness of 
this self-assertion. — even her father laughed — but, perhaps 
because he was her father, did not fully perceive tne gi'o- 
tesque contrast between her appearance and. her words ; on 
the contrary, Melmar was conaiderabiyimpresaed with these 
last, and put faith in them, a great deal more faith than he 
had ever put in Patricia's prettiness and gentility, cultivated 
as these had been in the refined atmosphere of the Clapham 
school. 

"You are a vsun little bloclchead, Joan," said Mr. Hunt- 
ley, " which I scarcely looked for — but it's in the natare of 
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woman. Wh^n Anot Jean leaves yon her fortune, we'll see 
whatagrand flgjiro you'll make in the country. AFrench gov- 
erness, forsooth!- the bairn'8 ci'azy, I'll get her to teach me." 

" She could teach you a great many things, papa," said 
JoMina, with gravity, "so you need not laugh. I'm going 
to write to her this moment, and say she's to come here — 
and you're to write to Mrs. Payne and tell her what you'U 
give, and how she's to come, and every thing, Desiree is 
hot pleaaed with Mi's, Payne." 

" What a pity !" said Melmar, laughing ; " and possibly, 
Joao — you ought to considei* — Desiree might not be pleased 
with me." 

" Tou are kind whiles^^when yon like, papa," said Joanna, 
taking this poasibility into serious consideration, and flsing 
her sharp black feyes upon her father, with half an entreaty, 
half a defiance. 

Somehow this appeal, which he did not espect, was quite 
a stroke of victory, and wlenced Melmar, He langhed once 
more in.hia loud and not'very miithful fashion, and the end 
of the odd collpqny. was, that Joanna conquered, and that, 
to the ntter amazement of mother, wster, and Aunt Jean, 
the approaching advent of a French governess for Joanna 
became a recognized event in the. house. Patricia spent one 
good long summer aflenioon crying over it. 

" No one ever thought of getting a governess for me !" 
sobbed Patricia, through a deluge of spiteful tears. 

And Aunt Jean put np her spectajdes fi'om her eyes, and 
listened to the news which Joanna shouted into her ear, and 
shook her head, 

"If she's a Papist it's a, tempting of Providence," said 
Aaiit Jean, "and they're a' Papists, if they're no' infidels. 
She m^y be nice enough and bonnie enough, but I canna 
approve of it, Joan, I never had any broo of foreigners a' 
my days, Deaeery? fbat ea' you her name ? Ilike names 
to be CbristianJike, for my part. Did ever ye hear that, or 
the like o' that, in the Scriptures? Na, Joan, it's very far 
from likely she should please me." 

"Her name ia desiree, and it means desired; it's like a 
Bible name for that," 6ried Joanna. " My name means 
nothing at all that ever I heard of — it's just a copy of a 
boy'fr^and I would not have copied a man if anybody had 
asked me," 
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' "What's that the bairn says ?" said Aunt Jean. "Iliko 
old-fashioned plain names, for my part, but that's to be looked 
for in an old woman ; but I can tell you, Joan^ I'm never 
easy in my mind about Fi'ench folk — and never can tell fha 
they jnay turn - out to be; and 'deed in this house, it's no 
canny; and I never have ony comfort in my mind about 
your brother Oswald, kenning faur he was." 

" Why is it not canny in this house, Aunt Jean ?" asked 
Joanna. 

" Eh, f hat's that ?" asud the old woman, who heard per- 
fectly, " fhat's no canny ? just the Pope o' Rome, Joan, and 
a' his devilries ; and they're as fu' o' wiles, every ane, as if 
ilka baim was bred np a priest. Oh, fie, na ! yoa ma ca' her 
desired, if you like, but she's no' desired by me:" 

"Desired!" cried Patricia; "a little creature of a gov- 
erness, that is sure always to be scheming and trying to be 
taken notice of, and making herself as good as we are. It's 
ju6t a great shame ! it's nothing else.! no one ever thought 
of a governess for me. But it's strange how I always get 
slighted, whatever happens. I don't think any one'in the 
world cares for me !" 

" Phat's Patricia greeting about ?" said Aunt Jean, " eli, 
baii-ns ! if I were as young as you I would save up a' my 
tears for" real troubles. You've never kent but gflod for- 
tune a' your days, bat that's no' to say ill fdi-tune can never 
come. Whisht then, ye silly thing ! . I can see you, though 
I canna hear you. Phat's she greeting for, Joan ? eh ! speak 
louder, I oanna hear:" 

" Because DesirSe ik coming," shouted Joan. 

"Aweel, awed, maybe I'm little better mysel'," said the 
old -woman. " I'm just a prejudiced auld wife, I like my mh 
country best — but'a no malice and envie with me ; fhat mIs 
Patricia at her for, a stranger she doesna ken? She's keen 
enough about strangers when they come in her ain way. 
You're a wild lassie, Joan, you're no' just fhat I would 
like to see you— but there's nae malice in you, so far aa 
I ken." 

" Oh, Auntie Jean," cried Joanna, with enthusiasm, " wait 
till you see what I shall be when Desir^e comes !" 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

After a little time Dcsir6e canie to Melmar; She had 
been placed in charge of Mrs.. Payne by an English lady, 
who had bronght her from her home in France with the in- 
tention of making a nursery govemeaa of. the little girl, but 
whoj finding her either insnfficiently trained or not ti'actaTjle 
enough, had transferred her, with the consent of her mother, 
to the Edinburghboarding-Bchoolashalfpnpil, half teacher. 
When Melmar's, proposal oame, Desiree, stiU indignant at 
her present raler, accepted it eagerly, declared herself quite 
competent to act independently, and would not hear of any- 
body being consnlted upon the matter. She herself, the little 
heroine said, with some state, would inform her mother, and 
she made her journey acoOTdingly half in spite of Mi'S. Payne, 
who, however, was by no means ill ^eased to transfer so di& 
fionlt a charge into other'hands. Uesirfie aii-ived alone on 
an August afternoon, by the coach, in Kirkbride; Thehomely 
little Scotch village, so unlike any. thing she had seen before, 
yet HO pretty, dwelling on the banks of its little brown 
stream, pleased the girl's fenciful imagination mightily. Two 
or three people — among them the servant from Melmar who 
had come to meet her — stood indolently in the sultry sun- 
shine about the Norlaw Arms.. In the shadow of the corner, 
bowed Jaacob's weird figure toiled in the glow of the smithy. 
One or two women were at the door of the cottage which 
contained the widow's mangle, and the opposite bank lay 
lair beneath the light, with that white gable of the, manse 
beaming down among its trees like a smile. The wayward, 
excitable, little Frenchwoman had a tender little heart be- 
neath' all her vivacity and caprices. Somehow her eyes 
sought instinctively that white house on the brae, and in- 
stinctively the little, girl thought of her mother and sister. 
Ah, yes, this surely, and not~ Edinburgh, was her mother's 
countiyt She had never seen it before, yet it seemed fa- 
miliar to'her.; they could be at home here. And thoughts 
of acquiring that same white house, and bringing her mother 
to it in triumph, entered tiie wild little imagination. Women 
make fortunes in France now, and then ; she did not know 
any better, and she was a child. She vowed to herself to 
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buy the white house on the brae and bring mamma 
there. 

Melmar pleased DesirSe, but not so muoh ;- she thought 
it a great deal too square and like a prison; and.I'atnoia 
did not please her at all, as she 'Was not veiy slow to 
intimate. 

" Mademoiselle does not love me, Joanna," she said to. 
her pupil as they wandered about the banks of Tyce to- 
getber, " to see every thing," as Joanna said before they 
began their lessons ;" and T never can love anyone who 
does not love me." 

" Patricia does not love anybody," cried Joanna, " unless 
maybe herself, and not herself either— right ; but never 
mind, Desiree, Jlove you, and by-and-by so will Aunt Jean; 
and oh! if Oswald would only come homo!" 

"I heme he will not while I am here,", said Desir^o, with 
a little frown ; " see ! how pretty the sun streams among 
the trees ; but I do not lite Melmav so well as that white 
house at the village ; I should hke to live there." 

"At the manse ?" cried Joanna. 

"What is the manso? it is not a great house j would 
they sell it ?" said Desiree. 

*' Sell, it!" Joanna laughed aloud in the contempt of supe- 
rior knowledge ; " but it's only becaiLse you don't know ; 
they could as well sell the church as the manse." 

"I don't want the church, however— it's ugly," s^d Ds- 
drSe ; "but if I had money I should buy that white house, 
and biing mamma and Maria there." 

"Eh, Desiree ! your mamma is English — I heard you say 
eo,'il- cried Joanna. 

. ".ES Men! did I ever tell you otherwise?" said the little 
Frenchwoman, impatiently; "she would love that white 
house on the bill." 

"DidsAe teach you to speak English?" asked Joanna, 
" because everybody says you speak so well for a French- 
woman — and I think so myself; and papa sdd yo\i looked 
quite English to him, and he thought he loiew some. one 
like you, and you were not like a foreigner at alL"- 

The pretty little sliouldera gave an immediate shrug, 
which demonstrated their nationality with emphasis. 

" Every one must think what every one pleases," said De- 
drSe. " Who, then, lives in that white house ? I remem- 
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ber mamma once spote of such a house, with a white gable 
and a great tree. Mam.ma lovea rivers and trees, I think, 
when Sje was a child, she muat have been here." 

" Why ?" asked Joanna, opening her eyes wide. 

" I know not why," said Desirde, still with a little impst- 
tienoe, aa she glanced humedly round with a sudden look 
of half-confused consideration ; " but either some one has 
told me of this plac?, or I have been here in a dream." 

It waa the loveliest dell of Tyne, The banks rose SO 
high on either side, and were so richly dotted with trees, 
that it was only here and there, through breaks in the foli- 
age, that you Could catch a momentary glimpse of the browi 
liver, foaming over a chance rock, or sparkling under some 
dropping line of sunshine which reached it, by sweet caprice 
andartinceofnature,through an avenue of divided branches. 
The path where the two girls stood together was at a con- 
siderable height above the stream ; ana close by them, in a 
-miniature ravine, thickly fringed with shrubs, poured down 
a tiny, dazzling waterfell, white as foam gainst the back- 
ground of dafli soil, and rocks, the special feature of the 
scene. Desiree stood looking at it with her little Frenob 
bands clasped together, and the chimin;^ of the water woke 
strange fandes in her mind. Had she seen it somewhere, in 
.fejry-land or in dreams? — or had she heard of it in that 
time which waa as good as either — when she was a child,? 
She stood quite alent, saying nothingto Joanna, who soon 
grew weary of this panse, complimentary as it might be. 
Desiree waa confused and did not know what to make of it. 
She said no more of the white bouse, and not much moj-e of 
her own friends, and kept wondering to herself as she went 
back, answering Joanna's questions and talkmg of their 
future lessons, what strange sentiment of recollection could 
have movijd her in sight of that waterfall. It was very 
hard to make it out. 

And no doubt it was because DeairSe's mother was Eng- 
lish that Annt Jane could not keep up her jn'ejudice gainst 
the foreigner, but gradually lapsed to Joanna's opinion, and 
day by day fell in love with the little stranger. She was 
not a very, very good girl^— she was rather the reverse, if 
truth must be told. She had no small amount of pretty 
little French affectations, and when she waa naughty fell 
back upon her own language, especially with Patricia, whose 
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Clap'ham French was not much different from the French of 
Stvatford-atte-Bowe, and who began with vigor and reality 
to entertain, not a feeble prejudice bnt a hearty dislike, to 
the invader. Neither did, she do what good governesses 
ave BO like to do, at least in novels — she did not take the 

flaoe of her negligent daughters with the invalid Mrs, 
luntley, nor remodel the disorderly household. Some- 
times, indeed, out of pure hatred to things tigly, Desir^e 
put 51 sofe-cover straight, or spread down a corner of the 
crumb-oloth ; but she did not captivate the servants, and 
charm the young ladies into good order and good behavior ; 
she exercised no very astonishing influence in that way over 
even Joanna, She was by no means a model young lady in 
herself, and had no. special authority, so fer aa she was awar-e 
of. She .tanght her pupil, who was one half bigger than 
herself,' to epeak French vei-y tolerably, and to practice a 
certain time eveiy day. She took chai'ge of Joanna's big 
hands, and twisted, and coaxed, and pinobed tbem into a leas 
clumsy thump, upon the trembling ■ keys of the piano. She 
mollified her companion's manners even uileonsoi6usly, and 
suggested improvements in the red hair and brown: raenno 
frock ; but having done this, Desir6e was not aware of having 
any special charge of the general, morals and well-being of 
the iamily; she was rather a critic of the same, indeed, bnt 
she was not a Mentor nor a reformer. She obeyed what 
rules there were in the sloven hoaae— she shi-ugged, her little 
French shoulders at the discomfoi-ts and quarrels. She soine- 
times pouted, or curled her little disdainful upper lip; but she 
took nobody's part save Joanna's, whom she always defended 
manfully. It was not a par.ticularly brilliant or entertaining 
life for Deau-^e. Melmar himself, with hia gi-izzled red hair, 
and heated face ; .Mrs, Huntley, who sometimes never left 
her room all day, and who, when she did, lay-on a sofa ; Pa- 
tricia, who was, spiteful, and did her utmost to shut out both 
Joanna and Desir^e when any visitors came to break the 
tedium. — were not remarkably delightfnl companions ; and 
aa-tbe winter closed in, and there were long evenings, anji 
less pleasure out of dooi-s — winter, when all the Area looked 
half choked, and mould not bum, and when a perennial fog 
seemed to lie over Melmar, did not increase the comforts of 
the house. Yet it happened that Desirfie was by no means 
unhappy ; perhaps at sixteen it is hard to be really unhappy, 
9* 
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evGO ■wben one feels one ought, unless pne baa some very 
positive reason for it. , Joanna and ahe sat together at the 
scrambling breakfast, which Patricia was always too late for ; 
then they went, to the music lesson, Which -tried Joanna's 
patience grievoasly, bnt which' Desir6e managed to get 
some fan out of, and endured with, great philosophy. Then 
they read together, and the un'fortanate Joanna inked her 
fingers over her French exercise. In the afternoon they 
walked — save when Joanna was compelled to accompany 
her sister " in the cai-ri^e," a state ceremonial in which the 
little governess was never privileged to shaie; and after 
their retuvn from their walk, DesirSe taught her pupil all 
mannpr of fine needleworks, in which she was herself more 
than usually leai-ned, and which branch of knowledge was 
highly prized by Aunt Jean, and even by Mrs. Huntley. 
Such was the course of study pursued by Joanna under the 
charge of her little governess of sixteen. 



CHAPTEE XLI. 



"A French governess 1— she is not French, though she 
might be born in Franco. Anybody might be born in 
France," said Patricia, with some scorn ; " but her mother 
was Scotch— rno, not English, Joanna, I know better— just 
some Scotchwoman fi-om the ooonti-y ; I should not wonder 
if she was a little impostor, after all." 

"You had better take care," "cried Joanna, " I'm easier 
aflronted than Desir^e ; you had better not say much more 
to me." 

"It is true though," s^d Patricia, with triumph; " sho 
took quite a fiincy to Kirkbride, ■frhen she came first, and 
was sure she had heard of the Kelpie waterfell. I «xpect 
it will turn out some poor family from this quarter that 
bave gone to France and changed their name. Joanna 
may be as foolish .about her as she likes, but I knOw she 
never was ati-ue Frenchwoman by her look. I have seen 
French peoj)le many a time in England." 

" Yet you always look as if you would like to eat Desirfie 
when she speaks to you in French," said Joanna, with a 
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Spice of malice ; " if you knew French people, you shoiild 
like the language." 

" Low people don't proEOunco as ladies do," said Patilcia, 
"Perhajra she was not even horn in France, for all she says 
— and I am quite sore her mother, was some country gii'! 
from near Kii-khride." 

" What ia that yoii say ?" said Melmar, who was present, 
and whose attention had at last heen caught hy the disous- 

" I say Joanna's French governess is not French, papa. 
Her mother was a Scotchwoman and came from this coun- 
try," cried Patricia, eagerly. "I think she belongs to srime 
poor femily who have gone ahi'oad and changed flieir name 
— perhaps her, father was a poacher, or something, and had 
to run away." 

"And that is all because Dosir^o thinks she must have 
beard her mamma speak of the Kelpie waterfall," said Jo- 
anna ; " beoaiise ahe thought she knew it aa soon as she saw 
it— that ia all! — did you ever hear the like, -^papa ?" 

Melmai-'s fece grew redder, as was its wont when he was 
at all disturbed. He laid down his paper, 

" She tboaght she knew the Kelpie, did she ? — hum ! and 
ber mother is a Scotchwoman — for that matter, so is yours, 
"What is to be made of that, eh, Patricia?" 

" Xnever denied where I belonged to,',' said PatHcia, red- 
dening with queruloua anger ; " and I did not speak to yon, 
papa, so you need not take the trouble to answer. But ber 
mother look Scotch — and I do not believe she ia a proper 
Frenchwoman at all.. I never did think so ; and as for a 
governess, Joanna could learn as much from mamma's 

Joanna burst out immediately into a loud defense, and 
denunciation of her sister, Melmar took no notice what, 
ever of their quarrel, but ho still grew redder, in the face, 
twisted about his newspaper, got up and walked to the win- 
dow, and displayed a general uneasiness. He was perfectly 
indifferent as to the tone and bearing of his daughters, but 
be was not indifferent to what tbey said in this quarrel, which 
was all about DesirSe. Presently, however, both the voices 
ceased with some abruptness. Mfelmar looked round with 
curiosity. Desir^e herself had entered the room, and what 
his presence had not even checked, her presence put an 
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end to. Desir^e wore a brown merino frock, like Joanna, 
with a little band and buckle round the waist, and sloevca 
which were puffed out at the shoulders, and plain st the 
wrists, aecordiog to the fashion of the time. It had no 
oi-nament whatever except a narrow binding of velvet at 
the neck and sleeves, and was not so long as to hide the 
handsome little feet, which were not in velvet slippers, but 
in stout little shoes of patent leather, more suitable a great 
deal'for Melmar, and tne place she held there. The. said 
little feet came in hghtly, yet, not noiselessly, and both tho 
sisters turned with an immediate acknowledgment of the 
stranger's entrance. Patricia's delicate pink cheeks were 
flushed with anger, and Joanna looked eager and defiant, 
bnt quarrelg were so yeij common between them that 
Desiree took no notice of this one. She came to a table 
near, which Melmar was standing, and opened a drawer in 
it to get Joanna's needlework. 

" You promised to have — oh, such an impossible piece, 
done to-dayl" said Deelr^e, "and look, you naughty Jo- 
anna 1 — look here." 

She- shook out a delicate piece of embroidery as she 
spoke, with a merry laugh. It was a highly-instructive -bit 
of wiork, done in a, regular succession of the most delicate 
perfection aiid the utmost bungling, to wit, Desir^e's own 
performance and the ■ performance of her pupil. As the lit- 
tle 'governess clapped her hands over it, Joanna drew near 
and put ber arms round the wMst of her young teacher, 

Brtopping her by all her own red head and half her big 



" I'll never do it like you, PesirSe," said the girl, half in 
real affection, half with the benevolent purpose of aggi'Sr 
vatiog her sister. " I'll never do any thmg so well as you, 
if Hive to' be as old as Aunt Jean.'' 
, " Ah, then, you will need no governess," said Desireo, 
"and if yon did it as well as I, now, you should not want 
me, Joanna. I shall leave it for you there— and . now it is 
time to come for one little half, hoar to tho music, ^ill 
niademoiselJe do us the honor to come and listen ? It shall 
be only one little half hour." 

" No, thank you ! I don't care to hear gu'ls at their les- 
sons — and Joanna's time,. is always so bad." said tho fretful 
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Patricia, " Oh, I can't help having an ear ! I can hear only 
too well, thanls you, where I am," 

Desirle made a very slight smiling curtsey to her op- 
ponent, and pressed Joanna's arm lightly with her fingers 
to" keep down the retoi-t which trembled on that young 
lady's lips. Then they went away together to the little 
aupplementavy musical lesson. Melmav had never tarned 
round, nor taken the slightest notice, but he observed, not- 
withstanding, not only all that was done, bnt al! that waa 
looked and said, and it strnok him, perhaps for the first 
time, that the English of Desii-6e was perfectly familiar and 
harmonious Enghsh, and that she never either paused for a 
word'nor ti'anslated the idiom of one tongue into the speech 
of another. Uneasy suspicions began to play about his 
mind : he could scarcely say what he feared, yet he feared 
something. The little governess was French undeniably 
and' etnphatically — and yet she was not French, either, yet 
bore an onexpldnable something of femiliarity and home- 
likeness which had won for her the heart of Aunt Jean, and 
had startled himself unawares from her first introduction to 
Melmar. :;He stood at the window, looking but upon the 
blank, winterly landscape, the leafless trees m the dist^ee, 
the damp grass and evergreens near the door, as the cheer- 
ful notes of Joanna's music came. stealing throughthe 
cold passages. The music waa not in bad time, and it was 
in good taste, for Joanna was ambitious, and DesirSe, 
though not an extraordinary musician herself, kept hei' pupil 
to tms study with the most tenacious perse v.erance. As 
Melmar listened, vague thoughts, almost of fear, stole over 
him. He had been a lawyer, and a lawyer of a low class, 
smart in schemes and trickeries. Ha was ready to suspect 
everybody of cnnning and the mean cleverness of deceit. 
Perhaps this was a little spy whom be fostered in hia house. 
Perhaps her presence in the Edinburgh school waa a trick to 
attract Joanna, and her presence .here a successful plot to 
undermine and find ont himself. His face''grew redder atDl 
as he "put things together ;" and by the time the music 
ceased, Melmar had concocted' and found out (it is so easy 
to find ont what one has concocted one'a own selt^) a very 
pretty little conspiracy. He had found it out, he waa per- 
auaded, and it shoiild go, no further — trust him for that 1 

Accordingly, wh«n his daughter and her governeas re- 
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turned, Melmar paid tliem a compliment upon thcii' music, 
and was disposed to be friendly, as it appeared," Finally, 
after he bad exhausted such subjects of chat as occurred to 
him, he got up, looting at Desir^e, who was cow busy with 
her embroidery. 

"I rather think, mademoiselle, you have been more than 
three months here," said Melmar, "and I have been incon 
siderate and ungallant enough to forget the time, I'll speak 
with you about that in my study, if you'll favor mo by com- 
ing there. I never speak of business but in my own room 
' — eh, Joan ? You got your thrashings there when you 
were young enoagh. Where does mademoiselle give you 
them now?" 

" Doa't be foolish, papa," said Joanna, jerking her head 
aside aa he pinched Eer ear. " What do you want of De- 
siroe ? if it's for Patricia, and you're going to teaze hei', I'll 
not let her go, whatever you say," 

"And it _is not. quite three months, yet," said Desu-ee, 
looking up. with a smile. " Mongienr is too kind, but it stilt 
wants a week of the time," 

"Then, lest I shonld forget ag^ii when the week was 
over, we'll settle it now,^ m^emoiselle," said Melmar, De- 
wr4e rose immediately to follow him. They went away 
through the long passage, he leading, suspicions and stealthy, 
she going after him, with the little feet which rang frankly 
upon the Stones, DesirSe. thought the study miserable when 
she went into it. She longed to throw open the window, to 
clear out the choked fire — she did not wonder that her pu- 
pil's papa had a heated fece, even before dinner ; the won- 
der seemed how any one could breathe here. 

They had a conference of some duration, which graddally 
diverged from.Deeir^e's little salary, which was "a matter 
easily settled, Mr, Huntley took an interest in her family. 
He asked a great many questions, which the ^i-l answered 
with a certain frankness and a certain reserve, the fi-ankness 
being, hei' own, and the reserve attributable to a letter 
which DesirSe kept in' her pocket, and beyond the instruc- 
tions of which nothing could have tempted her to pass. Mr, 
Huntley learned a great deal during that interview, though 
not exactly what he expected and intended to loarn. The 
afternoon was darkening, and aa he sat in the dubious light, 
with the window and the yew-tree on the other side of him. 
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he became more and more like the big, brindled, watchful 
cat, which he had so great a tendency to resemble. Then 
he dismissed "mademoiselle" with a kindly, caution. He 
thought she had' better not mention — not even to any one 
in the house, that her mother was a Scotchwoman — as she 
was French herself, he thought the le^ said about that the 
better — he would not even speak of it much to Joanna, he 
thought, if she would take hia advice — it might injure her 
prospects in life — and with this fetherly advice he sent De- 

When she was gone, he looked out stealthily for some one 
else, though he had taken,previoua precautions to make sure 
that no one could listen. It was Patricia for whom her 
father looked, poor little delicate Patricia, who would steal 
about those stone-cold passages, and linger in all manner of 
draughts at half-closed doors, to gam a little clandestine in- 
formation. When Melmar had watched a few minutes, he 
discovered her stealing out of a little store-room close by, 
and pounced upon the poor little stealthy, chilly figure. He 
did not care that the grasp of hia fingers hurt her delicate 
shoulders, and that hei- teeth chattered with cold ; he drew 
her roughly into the dnsk of the study, where the pale win- 
dow and the black yew were by no means counterbalanced 
by any light from the fire. Once here, Patricia began to 
vindicate herself, and upbr^d papa's cruelty.- Her father 
silenced bet with a threatening gestare. 

"At it again!" said Melmar; "what the deevil business' 
have yon with my affairs ? let nie bat catch you prying 
when there is any thing to learn, ^nd for all your aire, I'll 
punish you ! yon httie cankered elf t hold your tongue, and 
hear what I have to say to you. If I. hear another word 
against that governess, French or no French — or if you try 
your hand at aggravating her, as I know you have .done, I'll 
turn you out of this house I" 

For once in her life Patricia was speechless ; she made no 
answer, but stood shivering in his grasp, with a hundredter- 
rified malicious iancies in her mini^ not one of which would 
come to utterance. Melmar proceeded : — 

"If anybody asks you who she is, or what she ie, you can 
tell them J'know — which is more than you know, or she 
either — and if you let any mortal suppose she's sUghted at 
Melmar, or give her ground to take offense, or are the 
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means of msuking her wish to leave this place — if it should 
be midnight, or the deptbs of winter, I'll tuin yon' out of 
doora that moment! Do yoii hear ?" 

Patricia did hear, with sullen tevror aud wicked passion, 
hut she did not answer ; and when she was released, fled to 
her own room, ready, out of the mere impotence of her re- 
vengeful ill-humor to harm herself, since she could not harm 
Desir^e, and with all kinds of vi!e suspicions in her mind — 
suspicions further frorfl the reality than Melmar's had been, 
and still more miserable. When she came to herself a httle, 
she cried and made her eyes red, and got a headache, and 
the supernumerary maid, was dispatched up stairs to nurse 
ier, and be toi-mented for the evening. Suffering h very 
often vicarious in this world, and poor Jenny Sbaw bore the 
brunt which DesirSe was not permitted to bear, 



CHAPTEK XLII . 



"I SHOTiLii hke to live here," s^dDesirSe, looking out of 
the window of the manse parlor, with a little sigh. 

Katie Logan looked up at her with some little doubt. She 
had come, by herself to the majise, in advance of Joanna, 
who had been detdned to "accompany her sister. The two 
^rle had been invited some timff before to " take tea" at the 
manse — and Desiree had been very curious and interested 
about her first visit to her white hoase on the hHl. Now 
that she bad accomplished it, however, it subdued her spirit 
a little, and gave the little Frenchwoman for once a consid-' 
erable .inclination to get " low," and cry. The house and the 
room were veiy unlike any house she had ever known — yet 
they- were so homelike that Desir^e's thoughts grew tender. 
And Katie Logan looked M her doubtfully. Deaiv4e's im- 

Eulsive little heart had clung to Katie every time she saw 
er. She was so sweet and neat — so modest and natural — 
so unlike Patricia and Joanna, and all the womankind of 
that sloven house of Melmar. The girl, who had a mother 
and an elder sister, and was far fi'om home, yearned to Katie 
• — but the little mistress of the manse looked with donht 
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upon, the French govern eas— principally, to tell the troth, 
because she was French, aad Katie Logan, with all her good 
sense, was only a countvy girl, and had but a very, very 
small espeiience of any world, beyond Kirltbride, 

" Mamma came from this country," saiA Desiree, agMn, 
eoftiy. She had a letter in ier pocket— ^rather a sentimen- 
tal letter — ^from mamma, which perhaps, a wiser pei'son might 
have smiled at a little — but it made Desir^e's heart expand 
toward the places which mamma too had seen in her youth, 
and remembered still. 

, " Indeed ! then you are a little bit Scotch, you ai'e not all 
French," said Katie, brightening a little ; "is it very long 
since your mamma went away ? — is she in France now ? la 
she likely to come hack again?" 

Desiree sbook her head. 

"I should like to be, rich, and buy this bouse, and bring 
her here — I love this ho.nse," cried the girl. 

A little cloud came upon Katie's face. She was jealous 
of any inference that some time or other the manse might 
change hands. She could not bear to think of that— prin- 
cipally because Katie had begun to find out with painful 
anxiety and fear, that her father was growing old, that he 
felt the opening chill of winter a great deal more than he 
used to do — and that the old people in the village shook 
their heads, and said to themselves that the minister was 
"failing" every time he passed their doors. 

"This house can never be sold," said Katie, briefly — even 
so briefly as though the words were rather hard to say. 

"It is not like Melmar^" said DesirSe. " I want the !ur 
and the sun to come into that great house — it can not breathe 
— and how the people, breathe in it I do not know." 

" But they are very kind people," said Katie, quickly. 

Desir6e liflied her black eyes and looked full at her — bat 
Katie was working and did not meet the look. 

" Joanna is fond of you," said Desiree, " and I like her — 
and T am fond of the old lady whom they call Aunt 

This distinct summary of the amount of hor affection for 
the household amused Katie, who was half afraid of a gov- 
erness-complaint against hor -employers. 

"Do you like to be so far from home?" she said. 

" like !" Desiree became suddenly vohemont. " I should 
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like to live with mamma — but," cried the girl, " how could 
you aak mo ? — do not you know ?" 

" I have no mother," said Katie, very quietly ; " boys are 
always eager to leave home—girls might sometimes wish it 
too. Do you know Cosm.o Livingstone, whom you saw in 
Edinburgh, has gone abroad for no reason at all that 1 know 
— andshis brothers. have both gone to work, and make their 
fortune if they can— and my httlo brothers speak already 
of what they are gomg to do when they grow- men — they 
will all go away." 

" In this conntiy, people always talk of maMng fortunes. 
I should like to make a fortune too," said Dearie, " but I do 
not know what to do." 

" Girls never make fortunes," said Katie, with a-smile. 

" Why ?" cried the little govemeas, " but I wish it — yes, 
very much — though I do not know how to do it ; here I have 
just twenty pounds a year. What should you do if you had 
no, papa, and had to work for yourself." 

Katie rose fi-om, her chair in trouble and excitement. 

" Don't speak so — you frighten me !" she cried, with an 
involuntary pang. " I have all the children. You do not 
understand it^-you must not speak of that." 

'* Of what?" asked Desirfee, with a little astonishment. 
Bat she changed the subject with ready tact when sho saw 
the painful color on Katie'S face. " I should like mamma to 
see yoii," she said in a vein of perfectly naturd and sincere 
flattery. "When I tell her what Mnd of people I live 
among, I do not speak of mademoiselle at Melmar, or even 
of Joanna-^I tell her of you, and then she is happy- 
she thinks poor Uttle Desir^e is very well where she is with 
such as these." 

" I am afraid you, are too good to me," said Katie, with a 
-half conscious laugh — " you don't know me well enough yet 
— 13 it Patricia whom you call mademoiselle ?" 

Desir^e shrugged her little shoulders slightly ; she gave 
no, other answer, but oiice more looked out from the window 
down the pretty brae of Tyne, where all the cottages were so 
much the clearer from the winterly brown aspect of the trees, 
stripped of their foliage. It was not like any other scene 
famdiar to Desirce, atOl it did seem familiar to her — she could 
not tell how^ — as if she had inown it all her life. 

" Does Cosmo Livingstone, whom you spoke of, live near ?" 
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asked DoelrSo, " and ■will you tell me ot his mother? la 
she ty herself, now that iil her boys are gone ?— is she a 
lady ? Are they great people or are they poor ? Joanna 
speaks of a great old castle, aad-I think I saw it from the 
road. They must be great people if they lived there." 

" They are not great people noiv," said li^tie, the color 
wartpiog in her cheek — ^" yet the castle belonged to thera 
once, and they were different. But they are good people 
still." 

"I should like to bear about them," said Desir&e, sudden- 
ly coming up to Katie, and sitting down on a stool by her 
feet. Katie Logan was slightly flattered, in spite of herself. 
She thought it very foolish, but she could not help it. Once 
more a lively' crimson kindled in her cheek. She bent over 
her work with great earnestness, and never turned her eyes 
toward the questioning face of the girl. 

.".I could not describe the Mistress if I were to try all 
day," said Katie at last, in a little burst, after having delibi 
erated. Deaii-6e looked up at her very steadily, with grave 
curiosity, 

"And that is what I want most," said the little French- 
woman. "What ! can you not tell if she has black eyes or 
blue ones, light hair or dark hair? — was she pretty before 
she grew old — and does she love. her boya — and did her hus- 
band lote her ? I want to know all that," 

Desirfie spoke in the' tone of one who had received all 
these questions from another person, and who asked them 
with a point-blank quietness and gravity, for the satisfaction 
of some other curiosity than her own ; but the -investigation 
was half amusing, hau irritating to Katie. She.shooli her 
head slightly, with a gesture expressing much the same sen- 
timent as the movement of her hand, which drew away the 
skirts on which DeairSe almost leaned. Her doubt changed 
into a more positive feeling. Katie rather feared Desir^e 
was about to lulfill all her onfevorable anticipations as to the 
quality of French governesses. 

"Don't go away," s^d DesirSe, laying her 'little white 
hand. upon the dress which Katie withdrew from her touch, 
" I like to sit by you — I like to be near you — and I want to 
hear ; not for me. Tell me only what you please, bnt let 
me sit here till Joanna comes." 

There was a little pause. Katie was moved slightly, but 
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did not know what to say, and Dosir6e, too, sat silent, 
whether waiting for her answer or thinldng, Katio could not 
tell. At last she spoke again with emotioD, gi-asping Katie's 
dresa, 

" I like Joanna," said Desir^e, with tears upon her eye- 
lashes — f but 1 am older than she is — a great deal older — 
and no one else carea for me. Tou do not care for me — it 
is not likely; but let mesH here and forget all that house 
and every thing till Joanna comes. Ab, let me 1 I am fer 
away from home — I am a little beggar girl, begging at your 
wiuaow — not for crumbs, or for sous, bat for love. I am so 
lonely. I do not think of it always — but I have thought 
so long and so often of coming here," 

" Tou must come oftener then," said Katie, who, un- 
used to any demonstration,' did not quite Imow what to 
say. 

"I can not come often," said Dcsiree, softly, "but let 
me sit by you and forget all the othere-:r-only for a very, 
very little time — only till Joanna comes. Ah, she ia 
here I" 

And the little Frenchwoman shrugged her shoulders, and 
ran to the window to look out, and came, back -with a swift 
gliding motion to- take Katie's hand out of her work and 
kiss it. Katie was sarprised, startled, moved. She did not 
half understand it, and ahe blushed, though the lips which 
touched her hand were only- those of a girl ; but almost be- 
fore she could speak, Desir6e had sprung up again, ana 
Btood before her with a smile, winking her pretty long- eye- 
lashes to clear them of those wayward April tears. She 
was very pretty, very young, with her little foreign graces. 
Katie did not understand the rapid little girl, who darted 
from one thought to another, so quiokly, yet with such evi- 
dent truthfulness — but her heart was touched and surprised, 
Joanna came in immediately, to put an end to any further 
confidences. . Joanna, loudly indignant at Patricia's selfish- 
ness, and making most audible and uncompromising com- 
pariaona between Melmar and the manse, which Desiree 
skiUfiJiy diverted, soothed, and gradually reduced to silence, 
to Katie's much amazement. On the whole, it was a very 

E'eaaant little tea-pai'ty to everybody concerned ; but Katie 
ogan, when she stood at the door in the clear frosty moon- 
light, looking after her young guests, driving away in the 
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double gig which had beoii sent fov them, etill doubted and 
wondered about DesirSe, though with a kindly instead of an 
unfavorable sentiment. What could the capricious little 
foreigner mean, for instance, by such close questions about 
Norlaw ? 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

At Norlaw eveiy thing was very quiet, very atlll, in this 
early winter. The " beasts" were thriving, the dairy was 
proeperoas, the Mistress's surplus fund— spite of the fifty 
pounds which had been given out of it to Gosmo — grew at 
the bank, Willie Noble, the fiictotum, lived in his cosy 
cottage at a little distance, and throve — but no one knew 
very well how the Mistress and Marget lived by themselves 
in that deserted house. No one could have told any exter- 
nal difference in the house, save for its quietness. . It was 
cheerful to look upon in the raddy winter sunshine, when 
the ghmmer of .the fii-e shdne in the windows of the dining- 
parlor, and through the open door of Marget'a kitchen ; and 
not even the close pressure of the widow's cap could bring 
decay or melancholy to the living looks of the Mistress, who 
still was not old, and had much to do yet in the world where 
her thi-ee boys were wandering. But it was impossible to 
deny that both Mistress and sei'vant had a little dread of 
the long evenings. They prefeiTed getting up hours before 
daylight, when, though it was dark, it was morning, and the 
labors of the day could be began — they took no pleasure in 
the night; 

It was a habitual custom with the minister, and had been 
for years, to "take tea" occasionally, now and then, without 
previous invitation, at Norlaw. When Dr. Logan was new 
m his pastorate, he thought this device of dropping in to 
take tea the most admirable plan ever invented for " becom- 
ing a«quMnted with his people," and winning their affec- 
tions ; and what was commenced as a fiimous piece, of wis- 
dom, had fallen years ago into natural use and wont, a groat 
improvement upon policy. From the same astute reason- 
ing, it had been the fency of the excellent minister, whose 
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J wero all vety transparent, andj indeed, unconceal- 
able, to titke Katie with him in these domestic Tisikations. 
" It pleased the people," Dr. Logan thought, and increased 
the influence Of the eoetesiastical establishment. The good 
m.aa was rather complacent about the manner in which he 
had conquered the affections of his parish. It was done by 
the most elaborate statesmanship, if you believed Dr. 'Logan, 
and he told the young pastors, with gi-eat satisfaction, the 
history of his simple devices, little witting that his devices 
were as harmless as they were transparent, and that it was 
himself, and ^ot his wisdom, which took the hearts of his peo- 
ple. But in the meantime, those plans of his had come to be 
the coarse of nature, and so it was that Katie Logan found 
heraelf seated with her work in the Norlaw dining-parlor at 
sunset of a wintry afternoon, which was not exactly the day 
that either she or the Mistress would have chosen for her 
visit there. , 

For that day the Mistress had heard from her eldest son. 
Huntley had reached Australia — had made his beginning of 
Iif& — had written a long, fall-detailed letter to his mother, 
rich in such .pai-ticulars as mothers love to know; and on 
that very afternoon Katie Logan came with her fether to 
Norlaw. Now in her heart the Mistress liked Katie as well, 
perhaps better, than she liked any other-stranger oat of the 
narrow magic oircleof her own blood and family — but the 
Mistress was warm of temper and a little unreasonable. 
She could not admit the slightest right on Katie's part, or 
on the part of any."fremd person," to share in the com- 
munication of her son.' She resented the visit which inter- 
rupted her in the midst of her happiness and excitement, 
with a suggestion of some one else who might claim a share 
in Huntley. She knew they were not lovers, she knew that 
not the shadow of an engagement bound these two, she be- 
lieved that they had never spoken a word to each other 
which all the world might not have heard — yet, notwith- 
standing all these certainties, the Mistress was clear-sighted, 
and had the prevision of love in her eyes, and with the wild- 
est unreasonableness she resented the coming of Katie, of 
all other days in the year, upon that day. 

"She needna have been in such an awfu' hurry; she 
might have waited a while, if it had only been for the 
thought of what folk might say,", muttered the Mistress to 
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heraelf, very well knowing all the time, though she would 
not acknowledge it to herself, that Katie Logan had no 
meana whatever of knowing what precious missive had 
come in the Kirkbride letter-bag that day. 

And when the Mistress intimated the feet with a little 
heat and excitement, Katie blashed and felt uncomfortable. 
She was conscious, too ; she did not like to aek a natural 
question about Huntley. She sat embarra^ed at the 
homely tea-table, looking at the cream scones which Marget 
had made, in honor of the mioistev, while Dr. Logan and 
the Mistress kept up the conversation between them — and 
when her father rose after tea to go out, as wm his custom, 
to call at the nearest cottages, Katie would .fein have gone 
too, had that not been too great an invasion of established 
rnle and custom, to pass withont inunediate notice. She 
eat still accordingly by the table with her work, the Mis- 
tress sitting opposite with h«r work also, and her mind 
intent upon Huntley's letter. The room was veiy ^"^^ ^'^^ 
dim, with its long background of shade, sometimes invaded 
by a red glimmer of fire, but scarcely influenced by the 
steady light of the two candles, illaminating those two 
faces by the table ; and the Mistrese and her visitor sat in 
Mlence without any sound but the motion of their hands, 
and the little rastle of their elbows aa they worked. This 
silence. became very embarrassing after a few minutes, and 
Katie broke it at last by an inquiry after Cosmo — where 
was he when his mother heard last ? 

"The laddie ia a complete wanderer," siud the Mistress, 
aot without a little complacence. "I could not undertake 
to mind, for my part, all the places he's been in — though 
they're a' names you see in books — he's been in Eetaly, and 
he's been in Germany, and now he's back ^^ in France ; 
but I canna say he forgets hame either," she "added, yi\^ 
a tender pride, "only the like of him must improve his 
mind; and foreign ti'avel, folk say, is good for that — 
though I canna say I ever had much to do with foreigners, 
or likit them raysel'." 

" Did you ever hear of any one from this country raai'ry- 
ing a Frenchman, Mrs. Livingstone ?" aaked Katie. 

" Marrying a Frenchman ? I'll warrant have I — it's no' 
such a great wonder, but the like of me. might hear tell of 
it in a lifetime," B£ud the Mistress, with a little ofiense, 
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"but marriage is no' aye running in evciytiody's head, Miss 
Katie, and tliere'a little fear- of my Cosmo biinging me 
haine a French wife." 

" " No, I did not think of that," said Katie, with a smile, 
"I was thinking of the little French governess at Melmar, 
whose mother, they say, came from this quarter, or near it. 
She is an oddhttle girl and yet I like her — Cosmo saw her 
in Edinburgh, and ^e was very anxious, when she came to 
the manse, to hear abont Norlaw. I thought perhaps you 
might have known' who her mother was." 

The Mistj-eas was slightly startled — she looked up at 
Eatia quickly, with a apai'kle of impatience in her eye, and 
a rising color. 

"Me!" said the Mistress. , " How should I ken ? There 
might have been a hundred young women in the country- 
side mai'ried upon Frenchmen for any thing I could tell, 
' Thia quarter' is a wide word. I ken nae mair about Mel- 
rose ania^ what happens there, wha'a mari-ied or wha dies, 
than if it was a thousand miles away. And msiny a person 
has heai-d' tell of Norlaw ihat 1 ken naething about, and 
that never heard tell of me." 

Eatie paased to consider after this. She know and 
understood so much of the Mistress's character that she 
neither took oifense nor wished to excite it. This had not 
been a quite successful essay at eonveraation, and Katie 
took a, little time to think betbre she began again. 

But while Katie's thoughts left this subject, those of the 
Mistress held to it. . Silence fell upon them lagain, disturbed 
only by the rustle of their sleeves as they worked, and the 
oi-aokle of the fire, which burned brightly, when suddenly 
the Mistress asked : — 

" What like is she ?" with an abruptness which took away 
Eatie'a breath. 

" She ?" — it required an effort to remember that this was 
Desir&e of whom they had been speaking — ■" the little girl 
at Melmar ?" asked Eatie. "She is little and bright, and 
pretty, with very dai'k eyes and dark h^r, a quick little 
creature, like a bird or a fairy. Z confess I was half afraid 
of her, because she waa French," admitted the httle mistress 
of the manse with a blush and a laugh, "but she is a very 
sweet, winning little girl, with pretty red lips, and wbito 
t«eth, and black eyes — very little— less tiian me." 
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"The Mistresa drew a long breath and looked relieved. 

" I do not know any thing about her," she said slowly; 
aiid it seemed quite a conifort to the Mistress to be able to 
say so, distinctly and impartially, "And so she's at Melmar 
— a, governess — what is that for, Katie? The oldest is 
woman grown, and the youngest is more like a laddie than 
a lasae. What are they wanting with a governess? I 
catina say I ken much of the present family myael', thongh 
my Huntley, if he had but sought his ain, as he might have 
done — but you'll hear a' that through your cousin, without 
me," 

" No," said Katie. 

"Ah, Katie Logan! you speak softly and fairly, and 
you're a good lassie, and a comfort to the house you belong 
to," cried the Mistress. "I ken a' that, and I never denied 
it a' yom" days 1 But my Huntley, do you ken what that 
laddie did before he went away? He had a grand laird- 
ship within his hand if he would gang to the law and fight 
it out, as the very writer, your ain cousin, advised him to 
do. But my son said, 'Wo ; I'll leave my mother her house 
and her comfort, though they're a' mice,' said my Huntley. 
'I'll gang and make the siller flret to fight the battle with.' 
And yonder he is, away at the end of the world, amang his 
beasts and his toils. He wouldna listen to me. I would 
have lived in a cothouse or one room, or worked for my 
bread, rathei- than stand in the way of my son's fortune ; 
but Huntley's a man grown, and maun have his way; and 
th« proud oailant had that in his heart that he would make 
his mother as safe as a queen in her ain house before he 
would think of either fortune or comfort for himsel'." 

The Mistress's voice was broken with her mother-gide^ 
and pride, and triumph. It was, perhaps, the first time she 
had opened her heart so far — and it was to Katie, whose 
visit she had resented, and whose secret hold on Huntley's 
heart was no particular delight to his mother. But even in 
the midst of the angry impatience with which the Mistress 
refused to admit a share in her son's affections, she could 
not resist the charm of sympathy, the gratefiil fascination 
of having some one beside her to whom every thjng con- 
cerning Huntley was almost as interesting as to herself, 
Huntley's un communicated letter was very near running 
over out of her full heart, and that half-apologetic, halt 
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defiant burst of feeling was the first opening of ttie tide. 
Katie's ■ eyes were wet — she could not help it — and they 
were shining and glowing behind their tears, , abashed, 
proad, joyous, tender, saying what lips can not say — she 
glanced up, with all her heart in them, at the Mistress, and 
s^d something which broke down in a half sob, half laugh, 
half Mgh, and was wholly and entirely inarticulate, though 
not so unintelligible as one might have supposed. It was a 
great deal better than words, so far as the Mistress was 
concerned — it expressed what was inexpressible — the sweet, 
generous tumult in the girl's heart — too shy even to name 
Huntley's name, too delicate to approve, yet proud and 
touched to its depths with an emotion beyond telling. The 
two women did not rush into each other's arms after this 
spontaneous burst of mutual confidence. Oq the contrary, 
they sat each at her work — tBfe Mistress hurriedly wiping 
off her tears, and Katie trying. to keep her's from falling, if 
that were possible, and keeping her eyes upon the little 
glancing needle, which flashed in all manner of colors 
through the sweet moisture which filled them. Ah I that 
dim, silent dining-parlor, which now there was neither 
father nor children to fill and bless I — perhaps by the soli- 
tary fireside, where she had sat for so many hours of silent 
night, alone commanding her heart, a new, tender, sooth- 
ing, unlocked for relationship suddenly snrprised the 
thoughts of the Mistress. She had not desired ]t, she had 
not sought it, yet aU at once, almost against her will, a 
freshness came to her heart like the freshness after^showers. 
Something had happened to Huntley's mother — she had an 
additional eomfoi-t in the world after to-night. 

But "when Dr. Logan returned, after seeing -Willie Noblo, 
the good minister, with pleasant consciousness of having 
done his duty, was not disturbed by any revelation on the 
part of the Mistress, or confusion from his daughter. He 
heard a gi-eat many extracts read fi-om Huntley's letter, 
feeling it perfectly natural and proper that he should hear 
them, and expressing bis interest with great friendliness 
and good pleasure ; and then Marget was called in, and the 
minister conducted femily worship, and prayed with fervor 
ior the widow's absent sons, like a patriarch. " The Angel 
which redeemed me from all evil bless the lads," said the 
minister in his prayer ; and then he craved a special blessing 
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on the first-bgro, that he migbt return with joy, and see the 
face of his mother, and comfort her declining years. Then 
the excellent pastor rose from his knees placidly, and shook 
the Mistress's hand, and wended hia quiet way down Tyne 
through the frosty moonlight, with his daughter on his arm. 
He thought' the Mistress was pleased to see them, and that 
Katie had been a comfort to her to-night. He thought it 
was a very fine night, and a beautiful moon, and there were 
Orion, Katie, and the Plow ; and so Dr. Logan went peace- 
fully homo, and thought he had spent a very profitable night. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

, It was frost, and Tyne was " bearing" at Kirkbride, where 
the village held a carnival of sliding and skating, and where 
even the national winter sport, the yearly eurhng matches, 
began to be talked of. There was, however, no one at 
Melmar to tempt Tyne to "bear," even had it. been easy 
to reach his glassy surface through the slippery whitened 
trees, every twig of which was white and stiff with con- 
gealed dew. The Kelpie fell scantily, with a drowsy tinkle, 
over its little ravine, reduced to the slenderest thread, while 
all the branches near it were hung with mocking icicles. 
The sun was high in the blue, frosty midday skies, but had 
only power enough to clear here and there an exposed 
branch, and to moisten the path where some little bum 
crept half frozen under a crnst of ice. It was a clear, brac- 
ing, invigorating day, and Joanna and D^irfie, spite of the 
. frost, were on '!^ne.side among the frozen woods. 

.When standing close together, investigating a bit of moss, 
both simultaneously heard a crackling footstep among the 
underwood, and turning round at the same moment, saw 
some one approaching from the house. He was one of her 
own countrymen, De8ir4e thought, with a little flutter at her 
heart. He wore a largo blue' cloak, with an immense' fur 
collar, a very French hat, a moustache, and long black hair ; 
Dedr4e gazed at him with her heart in her eyes, and her 
white little French hands clasped together. No doubt he 
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brought some message from mamma. But Desii'&e's hopea 
were brought to an abrupt conclusion when Joanna sprang 
forward, exclaiming : 

" Oh, Oswald, Oswald ! have you really come home ? I 
am so glad you have, come home !" with a plunge of wel- 
opme wEich the etranger looked half annoyed, half pleased 
to encounter. He made a brotherly response to it by stoop- 
ing to kiss Joanna, a salutation which the girl underwent 
with a heightened color, and a half-ashamed look ; she had 
meant to shake both his handa violently; any thing in the 
shape of an embrace being much out of Joanna's way — but 
Oswald's hands were occupied with his cloak, which he could 
not permit to fell fi'om his shoulders in the fervor of his 
brotherly pleasure. Holding it fast, he had only half a hand 
to give, miich Joanna straightway possessed herself of, re- 
peating as she did so her cry of pleasure : " Oh, Oswald, 
how glad I am 1 I have wished for such a Jong time that 
you would come home I" 

"It was very kind of my little sister — or should I say my 
big sister," s^d the stranger, looking gallant and courtier- 
like, " but why, may I ask, were you so anxious for mo now ? 
that was a sudden thought, Joanna." 

Joanna grew very red aa she looked op in his face — then 
unconsciously she looked at Desirfee. Mr. Oswald Huntley 
was a man of the world, and understood the ways and 
fencies of young ladies — at least he thought so. He fol- 
lowed Joanna's glance, and a comical smile came to his lips. 
Ho took off his nat with an aii half mocking, half reveren- 
tial. 

" May I hope to be introduced to your friend, Joanna ?" 
said the newfound brother. With gi'eat haste, heat, and 
perturbation, blushing fiery red, and feeling very uncom- 
iortable, Joanna stumbled through this ceremony, longing 
for somo private means "of informing the new-comer who 
"hel friend" was, ere accident or Patricia made him unfa- 
vorably aware of it. He was a little amazed evidently by 
the half-pronounced, half-intelligible name, 

" Mademoiselle Desirfee f " he repeated after Joanna, with 
an evident uncert^nty, and an air of great surprise. 
■ " Oh, Oswald, you have never got my last letter," cried 
Joanna ; " did you really not know that t)esir6e was hero ?" 

"I am the governess," cried DesirSe, with immense pride 
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and dignity, elevating her little head and drawing tip her 
small figui-e. Patricia had done her best, during these thi-ee 
montha to annoy and humiliate the little Frenchwoman — 
but her pride had. never been really touched until to-day. 

Oswald's countenance cleared immediately into suavity 
and good-humor — ^he smiled, but he bowed, and looked 
with great graoionaness upon the two girla. He could see 
at a glance how pretty and graceful was this addition to 
the hoasehojd of Melmar — and Oswald Huntley was a dilet- 
tanti. He liked a pretty person as well as a pretty picture. 
He begged to know how they could find any pleasure out 
of doors in this ferocious climate on such a day — and with 
a glance, and a shrug and a shiver at the frosty languor of 
the diminished Kelpie, drew bis cloak close round him, and 
turned towards the house, whither, Joanna eagerly, and 
Desiree with great reluctance and annoyance, the girls were 
constrained to follow. He walked between them, inclining 
his ear to his sister, who overwhelmed him with questions, 
yet ■ addresMng now and then a courteons observation to 
Desir4e which gradually mollified that little lady. He was 
a great deal more agreeable tJian Melmar or than Patricia 
— he was something new in the house at least — he knew her 
own country, perhaps her own very town and house. De- 
eirSe became much soitened as, they drew near the house, 
and she found herself able to withdraw and leave the 
brother and sister together. To know the real value of a 
new fece and a new voice, one needs to live for a long win-, 
ter in a coimtry house like Melmar, whose hoapitaUty was not 
very greatly prized in the country-side. Desiree had quite 
got over her anger by the time she reached her own apart- 
ment. She made rather a pretty toilet for the evening, and 
was pleased, in spite of herself that there would be some 
one elae to talk to besides. Melmar, and Aunt Jean and Jo- 
anna. The whole house, indeed, was moved with excite- 
ment. A, dark Italian servant, whom he had brought with 
him, .was regulating with a thermometer, to the dismay and 
wonder of all the maids, the temperature of Mr. Oswald's 
room, where these unscientific funetionariea had put on a 

freat, uncomfoi-table fire, piled half-way up the ohimney. 
ati-icia had entered among them to peer over her brother's 
locked trunks, and see if there was any thing discoverable 
by cariosity. Mrs. Huntley was getting up. in haste to see 
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her son, and even Aunt Jean trotted up and down stairs on 
her nimble httle feet, on en-anda of investigation and a^ist- 
ance. It made no small commotion in the house when the 
only son of Melmar came. home. 

Oswald Huntley, but for his dark hair/wiH like his sister 
Patricia. He was tall, bat of a delicate form, and had 
small features, and a faint color which said little for his 
strength. When they aU met together in the evening, the 
traveled son was by much the most-elegant member of the 
household circle. His dainty, varnished boots, his dehcate 
white hands, his fine embroidered linen, filled Joanna with 
a sentiment which was half impatience and half admiration. 
Joanna would rather have had Oswald despise these delica- 
cies of apparel, which did not suit with her ideal of man- 
hood. At the same time she had never seen any thing like 
thera, and they dazzled her. As for Patricia, she looked 
from her brother to herself, and colored red with envious 
displeasure. One of Oswald's rings would have purchased 
every thing in the shape of jeweby which Patricia ever 
had or hoped for — his valet, hie dre^, his " style," at once 
awed and irritated his unfortunate sister. If papa could 
afford to keep Oswald thus, was it not a disgrace to confine 
"mel" withm the tedious bounds of this country house ? 
Poof little Patricia could have cried with envy and self 
pity. 

In the meantime, Oswald made himself very agreeable, 
Emd drew the little party together as they seldom were 
drawn. His mother sat up in her easy chair, looking almost 
pretty with her pink cheeks, and for once without any in- 
valid accompaniments of barley-water or cut oranges. Mei- 
mar bimaelf staid in the drawing-room all the evening, 
displaying his satisfaction by some occasional rude fun with 
Joanna ^nd jokes at " Mademoiselle," and listening to his 
son very complacently though he seldom addressed him. 
Aunt JeEui had drawn her chair close to Mra. Huntley, and 
seriously inclined, not her ear only, which was but a dull 
medium, but the lively black eyes with which she seemed 
almost able to hear as well as see.' Joanna hung upon her 
mother's footstool, eagerly and perpetually asking questions. 
The only one out of the femily group was DesifSe, who 
kept apait, working at her embroidery, but whom Mr. Os- 
wald by no means neglected. The new comer had good 
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taste. He thouglit the little table whicli held the gover- 
nesd'a thread and scissora, and little crimson work-bag, and 
the little chair close by, where the little governess herself 
gat working with her pretty white hands, her graceful girlish 
dress, her dai'k hair in which the light shone, afid her well- 
formed,- well-poised head bending over hev embroldeiy, was 
the prettiest bit in the room, and well worth looking at. 
He looked at it accordingly as he talked, distributing his 
favors impartially among the familyj arid wondered a little 
who this little girl might be^ and what brought her here. 
When Oswald stooped forward to say something politely to 
the little Frenchwoman — when he brought a flush to her 
cheek by addtes^ng her in her own language, though De- 
sir^e's own good sense taught her that it was best to reply 
in English — ^when he pronounced himself a connoisseur in 
embroidery, a,nd inspected the pretty work in her hands — 
his ailing mother and his deaf aunt, as well as the spiteful 
Patricia, simultaneously perceived something alarming in 
the courtesy, Desir^e was very young and very pretty, 
and Oswald wss capricious, fenciful, and the heir of Melmar. 
What if the little governess, sixteen years old, should captir 
vate the son, who was only five-and-twenty ? The feai- 
sprang from one feminine mind to another, of all save Jo- 
anna, who had already given her thoughts to this -catastro- 
phe as the most desirable thing in the world. Oswald's ex- 
perience and knowledge of the world, on which he prided 
himself, went for nothing in the estimation of his female rel- 
atives. They thonght Desii'^e, at sixteen, more than a 
match for him,ia3 they would have thought any other girl 
mthe same cbcum stances. People say women have no 
esprit du corps, but they certainly have the most perfect 
contempt for any man's powers of resistance before the im- 
agined wiles and fescinations of "a designing girl." These 
l^ies almost gave Oswald over, as he stood, graceful and 
self-satisfied, in the midst of them — a monarch of all he sur- 
veyed — extending his lordly courtesies to the poor little 
governess. Had he but known ! but he did not know any 
thing about it, and said to himself compassionately, '' Poor 
little thmg — bow pretty she is!— what could bring her 
here ?" as he threw himself back, npon the pillow in that 
room of which Antonio had regulated the temperature, and 
thought no more about Desir^e ; whereas poor little De- 
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sii-Se, cbariued with the new voice, and the new grace, a 
the unusual kindness, dreamed of him all night. 



CHAPTER XLT. 

"Am I to understand that our .title is somehow endan- 
gei'ed ? I do not quite comprehend your last letter," said 
Oswald, addressing his father somewhat haughtily. They 
were in Melmar's study, where everybody went to discuss 
this business, and where the son sat daintily upon a chair 
which he had selected from the others for bis own use, lean- 
ing, the points of.hia elbows upon the table, and looking 
elaborately uncomfortable^— so nmoh so, that some .faint 
idea that this study, after alt, could not be a very pleasant 
apartment, entered, for the first time, the mind of Melmar. 

" Come- nearer to the fire, Oswald," said Mr. Huntley, 
suddenly. He was really solicitous about the health and 
comfort of his son. 

" Thank you ; I can scarcely breathe Aej-e," said the 
young man, ungratefully. " Was I right, sir, in aoppoang 
tfiot to be your reason for writing me such a letteras your 
last ?" 

" You were right in supposing that I wanted to see yon," 
said the father, with some natural displeasure. " You live 
a.fine life in foreign parts, ray lad ; you've little to put you 
about ; but what could you do for yourself if the funds at 
Melmar were to fail ?" 

" Ueally the idea is disagreeable," said Oswald, laughing. 
" I had rather not take it into consideration, unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary." 

" if it were so," sad Melmar, with a little bittemess, 
" which of you could I depend upon — which of you would 
stretch out a helping hand to help me ?" 

"To help i/ow^ ITpon my word, sir, I begin to think you 
must be in earnest,", said his son. " What does this mean ? 
Is there really any other claimant for the estate ? Have we 
any real grounds for fear? Were not- you the. heir-at- 
law?" 

" I was the heir-at-law ; and l^ere is no other claiimant," 
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said Melmar, dryly ; " but there is a certmn peraon in, exist- 
ence, Oswald Huntley, who, if she hut titrna up soon enough 
— and there's two or three years yet to come .and go upon 
— can tura both you and me to the door, and ruin ua with 
aiTears of income to the boot.'-' 

Oswald gi'ew rather pale. "Is this a new discovery ?" he 
said, " or why did I, who am, next to yourself, the person 
most conoemed, never hear of it before ?" 

" Yon were a boy, in the fii-st pla^M ; and in the second 
place, a head-strong, self-wOled lad ; nextly, delicate," said 
Melhiar, still with alittle sarcasm; " and it rem^s to be 
seen yet whether you're a reasonable man." 

"Oh, hang reason!" cried the. young' man with excite- 
ment. "I understand all that." What's to be done? that 
seems the main thing. Who is this certain person that has 
a better right to Molinar than we ?" 

" Tell me first what you would do if you knew," said 
Mr, Huntley, bending his red gray eyes intently upon his 
son. Melmar knew that there were generous young fools 
in the world, who would not hesitate to throw fortune and 
living to the winds for the sake of something called honor 
and justice. He had. but little acquaintance with hia son ; 
he did not know what stuff Oswald was made of. He 
thought it .just possible that the spirit of such Quixotes 
might animate this elegant mass of good breeding and dil- 
lettanteism ; for which reason he sat watching under his 
grizzled, bushy eyebrows, with the intensest looks of those 
fiery eyes. 

"Pahaw! do? You don't suppose /would be likely to 
yield to any one without ,a struggle; Who is it ?" said 
Oswald ; " let me know plidnly what yon mean." 

" It is the late Me'mar's daughter and only child ; a woman 
with children ; a woman in XKior circumstances," tepiied Mr. 
Huntley, still with a certain dry sarcasm in his voice. , 

" But sbe was disinherited?" said Oswald, e^erly. 

"Her father left a wUl in her iavor," said Melmar, "re- 
instating her fully in her natural rights ; that wDl is in the 
bands of our enemies, whom the old fool left his heirs, fell- 
ing his daughter : she and her children, and these young 
men, are'ready to pounce upon the estate." 

" But she was lost — did I not hear so ?" cried Oswald, 
rising from his chair in overpowering excitement. 
10* 
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"Ay !" said hip lather, " Mt I know where she is." 

" lu Ileaveri's name, what do you mean ?" cried the un- 
fortunate young man ; " is it to bewilder and overwhelm 
me that you tell me all this? Have we no chance? Ai'e 
we mere impostors ? Is all this certain and beyond dispute ? 
What do you mean ?" 

"It is all certain," said Melmar, steadily; "her right is 
unquestionable ; she has heh's of her own blood, and I know 
where she ia — she. can turn us out of house and homo to- 
morrow—she can make me a poor writer, mined past re- 
demption, and you a useless tine gentleman, fit for nothing 
in.this world that I know of, and your sbters servant-maids, 
for I don't know What else they're good for. All this she 
can do, Oswald Huntley, and- more than this, the moinent 
she makes her appearance — but she is as ignorant as you 
were half an hour ago. J^know — but sAe does not know." 

What will Oswald do ? — he is pacing up aod down the 
little study, no longer elegant, and calm, aiid self-possessed ; 
the feint color on his cheeks grows crimson — the veins swell 
upon his forehead^— a profuse cold moisture comes upon his 
fece. Pacing about the' narrow space of the study, thrust- 
ing the line of chairs out of hia way, clenching his delicate 
hand involuntarily in the tumult of his thoughfa, there could 
not have been a greater contrast, than between Oswald at 
his entrance and Oswald now. His fether sat and watched 
him tmder his bushy eyebrows — watched him with a steady, 
fixed, fiiscinating gaze, which the young man's firmness was 
not able td" withstand. *He burst out into uneasy, troubled 
exclamations. 

" What are we to do, then ?-;-must we go and seek her 
out, and humble ourselves before her? — must we bring her 
baok in triumph to her inheritance ? It is the only thing 
we can do with honor. What <iT& we to do?" 

" Remember, Oswald;" said .Melmar, significantly, " sha 
does not know." 

The young man threw himself into a chair, hid hia face in 
his hands, and broke into low, muttei-ed groana of vexation 
and desp^r, which sounded like curses, and perhaps were 
so. Then he turned towards his fether violently and sud- 
deniy, with again that angry question, " What are we to do ?" 

Ho was not without honor, he was not without conscience j 
if he had there could have been little occasion for that 
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burning color, or for the cold beads of moisture on his fore- 
head. The auddenand startlmg intelligence had bewildered 
him for a moment — then he had undergone a fierce but brief 
struggle, and then Oswald Huntley sank into his chair, and 
into the hands of his father, ^ith that melancholy confession 
of his weakness — a question when the matter viaa unques- 
tionable — " what are we to do f " 

, " Nothing," said Melmar, grimly, regarding his sou with 
a triumph which, perhaps, after aU, had a little contempt in 
it. Thia, then, was all the adyantage which his refinement 
and fine-gentlemanlmees, gave him — a moment's miserable, 
weakly he^tation, nothing more nor better. The father, 
with hia coarse methpds of thought, and unsempulous mo- 
tives, would not have hesitated : yet hot a whit stronger,, as 
it appeared, was the honor or course of the son. 

" Nothing !" sMd Melinar ; " simply to keep qiiiet, and be 
prepared against emergencies, and if possible to stave off 
every proceeding for a lew years more. They have a clever 
lad of a lawyer in their interests, which is against us, but 
you may trust me to keep bim back if it is possible ; a few 
yeai-s and we are safe — I ask nothing but time." 

" And nothing from me ?" said Oswald, rising with a sul- 
len shame upon his face, which his fether did -not quite com- 
prehend. The young man felt that he had no longer any 
standing ground of superiority ; he was humiliated, abased, 
cast down. Such advantage as.therewaa in moral obtuse- 
ness and strength of purpose lay altogether with Melmar. 
His son only knew better, without any will to do better. He 
was degraded in his own eyes, and angrily conscious of it, 
and a sullen resentment rose within him. If he could do 
nothing, why tell him of this to give him a guilty conscious- 
ness of the talse position which he had not courage enough 
to abandon ? Why drag him down from his, airy height of 
mannerly and educated elevation to prove him clay as mean 
as the parent whom bo despised ? It gave an additional 
pang to the overthrow. There was nothing to be done — 
the misery was inflicted for nothing— only as a warning to 
guard against an emergency which, perhaps, had it oonio un- 
guarde^ might not have stripped Oswald so bare of self- 
esteem as this. 

" We'll see that," said Melmar, slowly ; then he rose and 
went to the door and investigated tbe passages. No one 
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■was there. When he returned, he said aomething in his 
son's ear, which once more brought a, flush of uneasy shame 
to his cheek.. The father made nia suggestion lighfly, with 
a chuolcle. The young man beard it in silence, with an in- 
describable look of eelf-humiliation. Then they separated 
— Oswald to hurry out, with his cloak round him,t to the 
grounds -where he oould be alone — Jlelmar to bite his pen 
in the study, and muse over his victory. What would come 
of it ? — hia own ingenuity and that last suggestion which he 
had breathed in Oswald's ear. Surely these were more than 
enough. to baffle the foolish young livingetonee of Norlaw, 
and even their youthful agent? He thought so. The old 
Aberdonian iblt secure in his own skill and cunning — he had 
no longer the opposition of his eon to dread. What should 
ho fear ? 

In the meantime, Patricia, who had seen her brother leave 
the house in gi'eat ha8te,Hike a man too late for an appoint- 
ment, and who had spied a light little figure crossing the 
bridge over Tyne before, wrapped herself up, though it was 
avery'fcold day, and set out also to see what she could 
discover. Malice and curiosity together did more to keep 
her wai'm. than the cloak and fur tippet, yet she almost re- 
pented when she found herself among the frozen, snow- 
sprinkled trees, with the faint tinkle of the Kelpie striking 
sharp, yet drowsy, like a little stream of metal through the 
frost-bound stillness, and no one visible on the path, where 
now and then her foot slid upon a treacherous bit of ice, in- 
laid in the hard brown soD. Could they havelefi the grounds 
of Melmar ? Where could they have gone ? If they had 
not met, one of them must certainly have appeared by this 
time ; and Patricia stil! pushed on, ttiough her cheeks were 
blue and her fingers red with cold, and though the intensity 
of the chill made her faint, and pierced to her poor little 
heai-t. At last she was rewarded by hearing voices before 
her, Tes, there they were, Desir^e standing in the path, 
looking up at the trunk of a tree, from which Oswald was 
stripping a bit of velvet moss, with bells of a httle white 
fungus, delicate and pure as flowers, growing upon it. Aa 
Patricia came up,.h,er brother presented the prize to the 
little Frenchwoman, almost with the air of a lover. The 
breast of his j>oor little sister swelled with bitterness, dis- 
like, and malicious triumph. She had found them out. 
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"Oswald! I thought yoa wevo quite afraid of taking 
cold," criod Patricia—" dear me, who could have supposed 
that you would have been in the woods on such a day ! I 
am sure Mademoiselle ought to be very proud^-you would 
not have come for any one else in the house," 

" I am extremely indebted to yoa, Patricia, for letting 
Mademoiaello know eo much," said Oswald. " One does not 
like to proclaim one's own merits. Was it on Mademoiselle's 
account that yoii, too, undertook the walk, poor child ? 
Come, I will help you home." 

" Oh, I'm Bare she .does not, want me I" exclaimed Patri- 
'cia, ready to eiy in the height of her triumph. " Papa and 
you are much more in her way than I am— as long as she 
caii make you gentlemen do what she peases, she does not 
care any thing about your sisters. Oh, I know all about it ! ■ 
■^I know papa is infiitnated about her, and so are you, and 
she is a designing little creature, and does not care a bit for 
Joanna. Yba may say what you please, but I know I am 
right, and I will not stand it longer— I shall go this very 
moment and tell mamma !" 

" Mademoiselle Huntley shall not have that trouble," cried 
Desirfe, who had been standing by utterlyamazedfor the 
first few moments, with cheeks alternately burning red and 
snow pale. " / shall tell Mrs. Huntley ;. it concerns me most 
of any one. Mademoiselle may be unkind if she pleases — ^I 
am used to that — but no one shall dare," cried the little he- 
roine, stamping her little foot, and clapping her hands in sad - 
den passion, ?' to say insulting words to me 1 I thank you. 
Monsieur Oswald — but it is for me, it is not for you — ^let me 
pass — I shall tell Mrs. Huntley this moment, and I shall go !" 

"Patricia is a little fool, Mademoiselle," sdd Oswald, 
vainly endeavoring to divert the seriousness of the incident. 
" Nay— come, we shall all go together — bat every person of 
sense in the house will be ■ deeply grieved if you take this 
absurdity to heart. Forget it; she shall beg year pardon. 
Patricia!" exclaimed the young man, in a deep undertone 
of passion, " you ridiculous little idiot I do you know what 
you have done?", 

" Oh, I know 1 I've told the truth — I am too clear- 
sighted !" sobbed Patricia, " Tcan not help seeing that both 
papa and you are crazy about the governess — it will break 
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Though Desir^e was muoh w.ouiided, ashamed, and angry, 
furious ratber, to tell the trath, she could not resist the hi- 
dicrous whimper of this mock son'ovV. She laughed scorn- 
fully. 

" I shall go by myself, please," she said, springing through 
a by-way, where Oswald was not agile enough or sufficiently 
acquainted with to follow. " I shall tell Mrs. Huntley, in- 
stantly, aod she will not break ber heart — but no one in the 
world shaJl dare to speak thus again to me." 

,So Desir^e disappeared like a bird among the close net- 
work of frozen branches, and Patricia and her brother, ad- 
mirable good friends, as one might suppose, together pur- 
sued their way home. 



CHAPTEB XLVI. 

A SEKiEs of violent scenes in Melmar made a fitting oli- 
mas to this little episode in the wood. Deair^e demanded 
an interview with .Mrs. Hantley, and' obtained it in that 
lady's chamber, which interview was not over when Patricia 
appeared, and shortly after Melmar himself, and Oswald, 
who sent both the governess and her enemy away,, and had 
a private conference with the anftfrtunate invalid, who was 
not unwilling to take up her daughter's suspicions, and con- 
demn the little Frenchwoman as a designing gii-I, with 
schemes against the peace of the heir of Melmar. Somehow 
or other, the fether and son together managed to still 
these Busplcionsi or to give them another direction ; for, on 
the conclusion of this conference Desirge was sent for again 
to Mrs, Huntley's room; the little governess in the mean- 
while had been busy in her own, puttmg her little possessions 
together with angry and mortified haste, her heart sweUing 
high with a tumult of wounded pride and ind^ant feel- 
ing. Desir^e obeyed with great stateliness. She found tbe 
mother of the house lying back upon her pillow, with a flush 
upon her pink cheeks, and angry tears gleaming in her weak 
bine eyes, Mra. Huntley tried to be dignified, too, and to 
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tell Desir4e tliat she was perfectly satisfied, and there was 
not the slightest imputatioh upon her, the governess; but 
finding this riot answer at all, and that the governess still 
stood in offended state, hke a little queen "befoi-e her, Mrs. 
Huntley took to-her natural weapons — broke down, cried, 
and bemoaned herself over the trouble she had with her 
family, and the vexation which Patricia gave her. " And 
now, when I had just hoped to see Joanna improving, then 
comes this disturbance -in the house, and iny poor nerves ai-e 
shattered to pieces, and my head like to burst, and yon are 
going away !" sobbed Mrs. Huntley. Desirde was moved 
to compasHOn ; she went up to the invalid, and arranged her 
cushions for her, and trusted all this annoyance would not 
make her ill, Mrs. Huntley seized the opportunity ; she 
went on bew^ing herself, which was a natural and con- 
genial amusement, and she made Desir^e, various half-sincere 
compliments, with a skill which no one could have suspected 
her of possessing. The conclusion was, that the httle 
Frenchwoman yielded, and gave up her determination to 
leave Melmar; instead of that she came and sat by Jlrs. 
Huntley all day, reading to her, while' Patricia was shut 
out ; and a storm raged below over that exasperated 
and unhappy little girl. The next day there was calm 
weather. Patricia was confined to her room with a head- 
ache. Joanna was energetically affectionate to her gover- 
ness, and Mrs. Huntley came down, stairs on purpose to 
make DesirSe feel comfortable. Poor little Desirle, who 
was so yocing, and in reality so simple-hearted, forgot all her 
resentment. Her heart was touched by the kindness which 
they all seemed so anxious to show hei^^impulacs of affec- 
tiodate response rose within herself— she read to Mi's, Hunt- 
ley, she put her netting in order for her, she arranged 
her footstool as the invSid' declared no one had ever been 
able to do it before; and Desir^e blushed and went shyly 
away to her. embroidery, when Oswald-came to sit by his 
mother's little table. Oswald was very animated, and 
anxious to please everybody; he found a new story which 
nobody had seen, and read it aloud to them while the ladies 
worked. The day was quite an Elysian day after the 
troubles of the previous one; and Desir^e, with a httle 
tumult in her heart, found hereelf more warmly established 
in Melmar that evening than- she had ever been hitherto ; 
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she did not quite comprehend it, to toll the trutii. Ail tliia 
generous desire to malie bev comfortabie, thougii tlie girl 
accepted it withoat question as real,. and never suispected 
deoeit in it, was, notwithstanding, alien to the character of 
the household, and puzzled her unconsciously. But Desir^e 
did not inquire with herself what was the cause of it. If 
some feiry voice whispered a reason in her ear, she blushed 
and tried to forget it ag^n. No, his father and mother 
were pvoad of Oswald ; they were ambitious for him ; they 
would think such a fancy the height of folly, could it even 
be possible that he entertained it. No, no, ilo ! it could not 
be th^t. 

Yet, next day, when Joanna and Deair^o went out to 
walk, Oswald encountered them before they had gone far, 
and seemed greatly pleased to constitate himself the escort 
of his sister and her governess. -If he tjdked to Joanna 
sometimes, it was to DesirSe that his looks, liis cares, his 
undertones of half-coniidential conversation were addressed. 
He persuaded them out of- " the grounds^ to the sunny 
eouiitry road leading to Kirkbride, where the sun shone 
warmer; but where all the country imght have seen. him 
stooping to the low stature of his sister's governess. De- 
sirSe was only Mxteen ; she was not wise and fortified against 
the blandishments of man; — she yielded with a natural 
pleasure to the natural pride and shy delight of her position, 
SJie had never seen any one so agreeable ; she had never 
received before that unspoken but intozicating.homage of 
the young man to the young woman, which puts an end to 
all seeondai-y difierences and degrees. She went forward 
with a natural expanrion at her heart— a natural brightening 
in her eyes — a natural i-adianoe of young life and beauty in 
her face. She could not help it. It was the first tender 
touch of a new sunshine upon her heart. 

A woman stood by hei-self upon the road before them, 
looking out, as it seemed, for the enti'ance of a little by-way, 
which- ran through the Melmar woods, and near the house, 
an immemorial road whi^ch no proprietor could shut up. 
Desir^e obsei-ved Joanna run up to this bystander ; ob- 
served the quick, lively, middle-aged features, the pleasant 
complexion and bright eyes, which turned for a moment to 
observe the party ; yet would have passed on without fur- 
ther notice but for hearing the name of Cosmo. Cosmo ! 
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conia this be his mother? Dosiroe had her own reasons for 
desiring tp see the Mistress; she went forward with her 
lively Fi'ench self-possession to ask if it was Mrs, Living- 
stone, and if she mi^bt thank her for hev Bon's kindness in 
Edinbopgh. The Mistress looked at her keenly, and she 
looked at tlie Mistress ; both the glances were significant, 
and meant more than a common meeting; half a dozen 
words, graoefel and proper on Desiree's part, and rather ab- 
rupt and embarrassed on that of the Mistress, passed between 
them, and then they went upon their several ways. The 
result of the interview, for tne little Frenchwoman, was a 
bright and vivid little mental photograph of the Mistress, 
very clear in external featurea, and as entirely wrong in its 
gness at character as was to be expected from the long and 
fer difference between the little portrait-painter and her sub- 
ject. Desir^e broke through her own pleasant maae of 
fancy for the moment to make her rapid notes upon the 
Mistress. She was more interested in her. than there seemed 
any reason for; certainly much more than simply as the 
mother of Cosmo, whom she had seen but twice in her life, 
and was by no means conceiiied abont, 

" Who is that ?" asked Oswald', when the Mistress had 
passed, 

" It is Mrs, Livingstone, .of Norlaw," said Joanna, " Cos- 
mo's mother; Desjr^e knows; but I wonder if she's going 
up to Melmar? I think I'll run and ask her. I don't know 
why she should go to Melmar, for I'm sure she ought to 
hate papa." 

"That will do; I am not particularly carious — you need 
not- trouble yourself to ask on my account," said Qawald, 
putting oat his hand to stop Joanna, ''and, pray, hpw does 
Mademoiselle Desu-ee know? I should not -suppose that 
rnddj countrywoman was miich like a friend of yours." 
" I have never seen her before," said DesirSe. 
"Ah, I might have trusted that to your own good taste," 
said Oswald, with a bow and a smile ; " but you must pardon 
me for feeling that such a peraon was not an acquaintance 
meet for you." 

Desirfie made no answer. The look and the smile made 
her poor httje heart beat— she did not ask herself why he 
was so interested in her friendships and acquaintances. She 
accepted it with downcast eyes and a sweet, rising color ; 
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he did concern himself about all the matters belonging to 
her — ^that was enough. 

" Mrs. Livingstone of Norlaw is not a common person — 
she is as good as we are, if ahe is not as rich," cried Joanna. 
"Zlike her! I would rather see her than a dozen fine 
ladies, and, DesirSe, you ought to stand up for her, too. If 
you think Norlaw is no' as good as Melmar, it's because 
you're not of this country and don't know — that is all." 

DesirSe, looking up, saw to her surprise an angry and 
menacing look upon the tace, which a minute ago had been 
bent with such gallant courtesy towards her own, and which 
was now directed to Joanna. 

"Norlaw may be as good aa Melmar," said the gentle 
Oswald, with an emphasis which for the moment made him 
like Patricia ; " but that is no reason why one of that femily 
should be a' worthy acquaintance for Mademoiselle DeairSe, 
who 18 not much like you, Joanna, nor your fi'iends." 

Joanna loved J>esir^e with all her heai-t — but this was 
going too for even for her patience ; she ended the conver- 
sation abruptly by a bewildered stare in her brother's face, 
and a burst of tears. 

-'; Desir^e used to be fond of me, till you came — she was 
my only friend I" cried poor Joanna, whom Deairfie's kiss 
scarcely succeeded in comfoiting. She did not know what 
to do, this poor little governess — it seemed tated that Os- 
wald's attentions were to embroil her with all his family — 
yet somehow one can not resent with very stern virtue the 
injustice which shows pai'ticular favor to one's self. Desu'^e 
still thought it was very kind of Oswald Huntley to e 
himself that she should have proper friends. 



CHAPTEE XLTII. 

Kaitb Logan was by herself in the manse parlor. Though 
the room was as bright as ever, the little housekeeper ^did 
not look So bright. She was darning the little stockings 
which filled the basket, but she was not singing her quiet 
song, nor tiiinkiog pleasant thoughts. Katie's eyes were 
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red, aad her cheeks pale. She was beginning to g-o, dark 
and blindtbldv into a future which it broke her heart to think 
of. Those children of the manse, what would become of 
them when they had neither guide nor guardian but Katie? 
This was question enough to oppress the elder sister, if every 
thing else had not been swallowed in the thought of her 
father's growing weakness, of the pallor and the trembling 
which every one observed, and of the exhaustion of old age 
into which the active niinister visibly began to fall. Katie 
was lull of these thoughts when she heard some one come 
to the door ; she went immediately to look at herself in the 
mirror over the mantel-piece, and to do her best to look like 
her wont; bnt it was alike a wonder and a relief to Katie, 
looking round, to find the Mistress, a most unusual visitor, 
entering the room. 

The Mistress was not much in the custom of paying visits 
— it embarrassed her a little when she did so, unless she had 
some distinct errand. She di'Opped into a chaii- near the 
door, and put back her tmI upon her bonnet, and looked 
at Katie with a little air of fatigue and past excitement. 

" No, no, thank ye," said the Mistress, "I've been walk- 
ing, I'll no' conie to the fire ; it's cold, but it's a fine day 
outbye — I just thought I would take a walk up by Whit- 
tock's Gate." 

" Were you at Mra, Blackadder's ?" asked Katie. 

" No," said the Mistress, with a slightly- confused expres- 
sion. " I was no place, but just taking a walk. . What for 
should I no' walk for pleasure as well as my neighbors ? but 
indeed, to tell the truth, I had a vei-y foolish reason, Katie," 
she. added, after a little interval, " I've never had rest in 
my mind after what you said. of the French lassie at Melmar. 
I did ken of a person that was lost and married long ago, 
and might jost as well be in France as in ony other place. 
She was . no Mend of mine, but I kent of her, and I've seen 
her picture and heard what like she was, so, as I could not 
help biit turn it over in my min-d, I just took the gate up 
there, a wise errand, to see if I could get a loot of this 
bairn. I meant to go through the Melmar- footpath, though 
that house and them that belong to it are little pleasure to 
me ; but as guid fortune was, I met them in the road." 

" Joanna and the governess ?" said Katie. 

"And mair than them," answered the Mistress. "A lad 
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tiiat I would take to be the son that's heeii so long away. 
All antic with a muckle cloak, and a black beard, and a' the 
looka of a French fiddler; but Joanna called him by his 
name, so he bid to be her brother ; and either he's deluding 
the other bit lassie, or she's ensnaring him." 
. Katie smiled, so faintlj- and unlike hersolfi that it was not 
difficult to perceive how little her heart waa open to amuse- 
ment. . The Mistress, however, who apprehended eveiy thing 
after her own fashion, took even this feint expression of 
mirth a little amiss. 

■ " You needna laugh— there's little laughing matter in it," 
said the Mistress. "If a bairn of mine were to be led away 
after on-ysuch fashion, do ye think I could find in my heart 
to smile ? Na, they're nae friends of mine, the present 
family of Melmav ; but I canna see- a son of a decent honse 
maybe beguiled by an artfu' foreign woman, however great 
an antic he may be himself, and take ony pleasure in it. It's 
aye snre to be a grief, to them he belongs to, and maybe a 
destrnction to the lad a' his life." 

"But Desir^e is only sixteen, and Oswald Huntley, if it 
was Oswald — is a very great deal older — ^he should be able 
to take care of himself" said Katie, repeating the offense, 
"You saw her, then? Do you think she was like the lady 
yon knew ?" 

" I never said I knew any lady," said the Mistress, testily. 
" I tent of one that was lost mony a year ago. Na, na, this 
is naebody belonging to her. She was a fair, soft woman 
thal^ with blue e'en, and.taller than me ; but this is a bit elf 
of a tiling, dark and little. I canna tell what put it into my 
head for a moment, for Melmar was the last house in the 
world to look for a bairn's of h&rs in; but folk canna help 
nonsense thoughts. Cosmo, yoa see, he's a very fimcifal lad- 
die, as indeed is no' to be wondered at, and he wrote mehame 
word about somebody he had seen — and then bearing of 
this bairn asking questions about me ; but it was just havers, 
as I kent from the first — she is no more like her than she's 
like you or me. But I'm sorry about the lad, Kaething 
but ill and mischief can come ot the like, so far as I've seen. 
If he's deluding the bairn, he's a villain, Katie, and if she's 
leading him on — and ane can never tell what snares are in 
these Frenchwomen fi'om their very cradle — I'm sorry for 
Melmar and his wife, though they're no friends to mo." 
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" I think Oswald Huatley ought to bo very well able to 
take care of himself," repeated Katie — " and to know 
French ways, too, I like DesirSe, and I don't like him. I 
hope she will not have any thing to say to him. When is 
Cosmo coming home ?" 

The Mistress, however, looked a little tronbled about 
Cosmo. She did not answer readily. 

""■He's a fencifal bairb," she said, half fondly, half an- 
grily — " as indeed what else can yon expect ? He's ane of 
the real auld Livingstones of Norlaw— aye some grand wild 
plan in his head for other folks, and no' that care for hiraseli 
that might be meet. He would have been a knight like 
what used to be in the ballads in my young days, if he 
hadna lived ower late for that." 

Pausing here, the Mistress closed her lips with a certain 
emphatic movement, as though she had nothing more to 
say upon tjii^ " subject, and was about proceeding, to some 
other^ when they were both startled by the noi^ opening 
of a door, which Katie knew to be the' study. The sound 
was that of some feeble hand, vainly attempting to turn the 
handle, and shaking, the whole door with the effort which 
was at last successful ; then came a strange, incoherent, 
half-pronounced "Katie!" Katie flew to the door, with a 
fioe like death itself! The Mistress rose arid waited, breath- 
less, yet too oonscions of her own impatience of intrusion 
to follow. Then a heavy, slow fall, as of some one whose 
limbs ^led under him, a cry from Katie, and the sudden 
terrified scream of one. of the maids from the kitchen 
moved the Mistress beyond all thoughts but those of help. 
She ran into the little hall of the manse, throwing her clOak 
off her shoulders with an involuntary promise that she 
could not leave this house to-day. Tliere she saw a melan- 
choly sight, the minister, with a gi'ay ashen paleness upon 
his iace, lying on the thr^ahold of his study, not insensible, 
but powerless, moving with a dreadful impotence those 
poor, pale, trembling lips, from which no sound would cOme. 
Katie knelt beside him, supporting his head, almost ^ pallid 
as he, aggravating, unawares, the conscious ^ony of his 
helplessness by anxious, tender ' questions, imploring him to 
speak to ber — while the m^d stood behind, wringing her 
hands, crying, and asking whether slie should bring water ? 
whether she should get some wine ? what she should do ? 
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" Flee this moment," cried the Mistress, pushing this lat- 
ter to the door, " and bring in the iiret man you can meet 
to carry him to Iiis bed — that's what yowVe to ^o — and, 
Katie, Katie, whisht, dinna vex him — he canna apeak to 
you. Keep np your heart — we'll get him to his bod, and 
we'll get the doctor, and he'll come round." 

Katie lifted up her .woeful white face to the Mistress — the 
poor girl did not say a word — did not even utter a sob or 
shed a teai-. Her eyes said only, "it has cornel it haa 
come !" The blow which she had been trembling for had 
fallen at last. . And the Mistress, who was not given to 
tokens of affection, stooped down in the deep pity of her 
heaj't and kissed Katie's forehead. There was nothing to be 
said. .This sudden calamity was beyond the reach of speech. 

They got the sufferer conveyed to his room and laid on.his 
bed a few minutes after, and within a very short time the 
only medical aid which the neighborhood afforded was by 
the bed-side. But medical aid could do little for the minis- 
ter — he was old, and had long been growing feeble, and no- 
body wondered to hear that he had suffered " a, Stroke," 
and that there was very, very tittle hope of his recovery. 
The old people, in-Kirkbride clustered together, ^eakiiig oi 
it with fliat strange, calm curiosity of age, which always 
seems rather to congratulate itself that some one else is the 
present sufferer, yet. is never without the consciouaness that 
Itself may be the next.- A profound sympathy, reverence, 
and compassion was among* all the villagers — passive to- 
wards Dr. Logan, active to Katie, the guardian and mother 
of tile little household of orphans who soon were to have 
no other guardian. They said to each other, " God help 
her !" in her youth and loneliness — what was she to do ? 

As for the Mistress, she. was not one of those benevolent 
neighbors who share in the vigils of every sick room, and 
have a natural faculty ,for nui-sing. To her own concen- 
trated individual temper, the presence of strangers in any 
household calamity was so distasteful, that she coifld scarcely 
imagine it acceptable to others; and she never offered ser- 
vices ■rfhich she would not have accepted. But there was 
neither offer nor acceptance now. The Mistress sent word 
at once to Marget, took off her bonnet, and without a word 
to any one, took her place in the afflicted house. Even now 
she was but little in the sick chamber. 
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"If he' kens her, he'll ^ike hest to see 'Katie — and if he 
doeana ken her, it'll aye be a- comfort to horaelf," said the- 
Mistresa. " I'll take the charge of every thing else — bat his 
ain bairn's place is there." 

" I only fear," BMd the doctor, " that the poor thing will 
wear herself out.'? 

" She's young, and she's a good liaiiii," sdd the Mistress, 
"and she'll have but one father, if she lives e'ver so long a 
life, I'm no feai-ed. No, doctor, dinna hinder Katie; if 
she wears herself out, poor bairn, she'll have plenty of sad 
time to rest in. Na, I dinna grudge her watching; she 
doesna feel it now, and it'll be a oomfoi't to her a' her life." 

It was, perhaps, a new doctrine to the country doctor ; 
but he acknowledged the truth of it, and the Mistress, wise 
in this, left Katie to that mournfUl, silentj siok room, 
where the. patient lay motionless and passive in the torpor 
of paraJysis, perha^ conscious, it was hard to ^ow — but 
unable to communicate a word of all that might be in his 
heart. The children below, hushed and terror-stricken, had' 
never been under such strict rule, yet never had known so 
many indulgences all their lives before ; and the Mistress 
took her night's rest upon the soia, wrapped in a shawl and 
morning gown, ready to start in an instant, should she be 
called ; but she did not disturb the vigil of the daughter by 
her father's bed«eide. 

And Katie; absorbed by her own sorrows, hardly noticed 
— hardly knew — this cha.racteristie delicacy. She sat watch- 
ing bim with an observation so intent, that she almost fan- 
cied she could see his breath, watching the, dull, gray eyes, 
half closed and lustreless, to note i£, perhaps, a wandering 
light of expression might kindle iii them ; watching the 
nerveless, impotent hands, if perhaps, motion might be re- 
stored to them ; watching the lips, lest they should move, 
and she might lose the chance of guessing at some word. 
There was something terrible, fescinating, unearthly in the 
task ; he was there upon the bed, and yet he ■was not there, 
confined in a dismal speechless, prison, to which perhaps— 
they could not tell — their own words and movements might 
penetrate, but out of which nothing could come. His 
daughter sat beside him, looking forward with awe into the 
blank solemnity of the future. No mother, no father; only 
the little dependent children, who had but herself to look 
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to. She went ovor and over agdn the veiy same ground. 
Orphans, and desolate ; her thought^ stopped there, and 
went no farther. She could not help contemplating the 
terrible necessity before ber ; but she could not make plana 
while her father lay there, speechless yet breathing, in her 

She was sitting thus, the fourth day after his seizure, 
gazing at him ; the room was very stfll— the bUnds were 
down — a little fire burned cheerfully ia the grate — her eyes 
were fixed npon his eyes,- watching them, and as she 
watched it seemed to Katie that her fether's look turned 
towards a naiTow, ruddy, golden arrow of sunshine, which 
streained in at the aide of the window. She rose hastily 
and went up to the bed. Then his lips began to move — 
she bent down hreathtessly ; God help her I — he spoke, and 
she was close to his faltering lips ; but all Katie's atr^ned 
and agonizing senses conid not tell a word of what he meant 
to say. What matter f His eyes were not on her, but on 
the sunshine — the gleam of God's boundless light coming 
in to the chamber of mortality — his thoughts were not with 
her in her sore youthfiil trouble. He was as calm- as an 
angel, lying there in the death of his old age and the chill 
of nis faculties. But she — she was young, she was desolate, 
she was his child — her heart cried out in mtolerable anguish, 
and would not Be satisfied. Could it be possible? Would 
he pass away- with those moving lips, with that faint move- 
ment of a smile, and she never know what he meant to say ? 

'With the restlessness of extreme and almost unbearable 
safiering, Katie rang her bell — the doctor had desu-ed to 
kbow whenever his patient showed any signs of returning 
poneciousness. Perhaps (he sound came to the ear of the 
dying man, perhaM only his thoughts changed. But when 
she turned again, Katie found the reverent iniantine calm 
gone from his fece, and his eyes bent upon herwith a teni- 
ble struggle after speech, which wrung her very heart. She 
cried aloud iiivoluntarily with an echo of the agony upon 
that aehen face. The sound of her voice, of her hasty step 
and of the bell, brought the Mistress to the room, and the 
terrified servants to the door. Katie did not see the Mis- 
tress ; she saw nothing in the world but the pitiful struggle 
of those palsied lips to speak to her, the anguish of uncom- 
munioable love in those opened eyes. She bent over him, 
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putting her very ear to hia moutli ; when that failed, she 
tried, HeaTen help her, to look as if she had hoard him, to 
comfort hia heart in his dying. T!ie old man's eyes opened 
wider, dilating with the last effort — at last came a burst of 
incoherent sound — he had spoken — what was it ? The Mis- 
tress tamed her head away and bowed down opon her 
knees at the' door, with an involuntary awe and pity, too 
deep for any expression, but Katie cried, " Tes, father, yee, 
I hear you !" with a cry that might have rent the skies. If 
she did. Heaven knows ; she thought so — and so did he ; 
the effort relaxed — the eyes closed — and word of human 
languE^e the good minister uttered never more. 

It was all over. Four little oi-phans sat below crying 
under their breath, unaware of what was their calanaity— 
and Katie Logan above, at nineteen, desolate and unsup- 
ported, and with more cares than a mother, stood alone 
upon the threshold of the world. ■ 



CHAPTER SLVIII. 

While the peaceful Manse of Kirkbride w^ turned into 
a house of mourning, a strange little drama was being 
played at Melmar. The household there seemed gradually 
clustering, a strange chorus of observation, round Oswald 
and Desirfee, the two principal figures in the scene. Melmar 
himself ■ watched the little IVenchwoman with cat-like 
stealthiness, concentrating his regard upon her. ■ Aunt 
Jean sat in ber chair apart, troubled and unenlightened, 
perpetuaUy calling Desirfie to her, and inventing excuses 
to draw her out of the presence and society of Oswald. 
Patricia, when she was present in the family circle, directed 
a spiteful watch upon the two, with the vi^Iance of an ill- 
feiry; while even Joanna, a little shocked and stai'tled by 
the diversion of Desirge's regard from herself, a result which 
she had not quite looked for, behaved very much like a 
jealous lover to the poor little governess, tormenting her 
by .alternate sulks and violent outbursts of fondness. 
Oswald himself, though he was always at her side, though 
he gave her a quite undue share of his time and attention, 
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and made quite fentastieal exhibttlona of devotion, was a 
lover, if lovor he was, ill at ease, capricioiia and overstrained. 
He knew her pretty, he felt tbat she was full of mind, and 
spirit, and intelligence — but still she was a Gttle gjrl to 
Oswald I£untley, who was not old enough to find in her 
fresh youth the charm which has subdued so many a man of 
the world — nor .young enough to meet her on equal ground. 
Why he sought her at all, anlees he had really "fallen in 
love" with her, it seemed very hard to find out. Aunt 
Jean, looting on with her sharp black eyesi could only 
shake her head in silent wonder, and 'doubt, and discomfort. 
He could have "nae motive?' — ^but,Aunt Jean thought that 
lovers looked differently iii her days, and a vague suspicion 
disturbed the mind of the old woman. She used to call 
Desir^e to her own side, to keep her there talking of her 
embroidery, or telling her old stories of which the girl 
began to tire, being occupied by other thoughts. The hero 
himself was unaware of, and totally indiflerent to. Aunt 
Jean's sci'utiny, but Melmar himself sometimes turned his 
fiery eyes to her corner, with a glance of doubt and appre- 
hension. She was the only spectator in the honse of whose 
inspection Mr. Huntley was at all airdd. 

Meanwhile Desir^e herself lived in a dream — the first 
dream of extreme youth, of a tender heart and gentle 
imagination, brought for the flrat time into personal contact 
with the grand enchantress and Armida of life, Desiree 
w^ not learned in the looks of lover's eyes — she had no 
"experience," poor child ! to guide her in this early experi- 
ment and trembUng delight of unfamiliar emotion. She 
knew she was poor, young, solitary, Joanna's little French 

fovemess, yet that it. was she, the little dependent, whom 
oanna's graoe&l brother, everybody else's superior, singled 
out for his regard. Her humble little heart responded with 
all a young girl's natural flutter of pride, of gi-atitude, of 
exquisite and tremulous pleasure. There could be but one 
reason in the world to induce this nnaccustomed homage 
and devotion. She could Mot believe that Oswald admired 
or found any thing i-emarkable in herself, only — strange 
mystery, not to be thought of save with the blush of that 
profoundeat humility wluch is born of affection I^only,. by 
some unesplainable, unbelievable wonder, it must be love. 
Deau-^e did not enter into any questions on the subject; 
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she yielded to the fascination ; it made her proud, it made 
her humble, it filled her with the tenderest gratitude, it 
subdued her little fiery spirit like a spell. She wag very, 
very young, she knew nothing of life or of the world, she 
lived in a httle world of her own, where this grand figure 
■was the centre of every thing; and it was a grand figure in 
the dewy, tender light of DeeirSe's young eyes — in the per- 
fect globe of Deeiree's maiden fancy— but it was not Oswald 
Huntley, deeply though the poor diild believed it was. 

So they all grouped around her, watching her, some of 
them perplexed, some of them scheming ; and Oswald play- 
ed his part, sometimes loathing it, but, for the most part, 
finding it quite agreeable to his vanity, while poor little De- 
arie went on in her dream, thinking she had fallen upon a 
chaJ'med hfe, seeing every thing through the glamour in her 
own eyes, believing every thing was true, 

" Dr. Logan is ill," said Melmar, on one of those fairy 
days, when they all met round the table at lunch ; all but 
Mrs. Huntley, who had relapsed into her quiescent invaUd- 
ism, and was made- comfortable in her own room—" veryiU 
— so ill that I may as well mind my promise to old Gordon' 
of Ruchlaw for his minister-son." 

" Oh, papa, don't be so hard-hearted !" cried Joanna — 
" he'll maybe get better yet. He's no' such a very Qld man, 
and he preached last Sabbath-day. Oh, poor Katie I but he 
has not been a week ill yet, and he'U get better again." 

" "Who is Gordon of Ruclilaw ? and who is his minister- 
son f" asked Oswald, 

Joanna made a volunteer answer. 

"A nasty, snuffy, disagreeable maul" ci-ied Joanna, with 
enthusiasm. " I am sure I would never enter the church 
again if he was there ; but it's veiy cruel and hard-hearted, 
and just like papa, to speak of him. Dr. Logan is only ill 
I would break my heait if I thought he was going to die." 

" Gordon would be a very useful man to us," said Mel- 
mar — " a great deal more so than Logan ever was. I mean 
to write and ask him here, now that his time's coming. Be 
quiet, Joan, and lot's have no more nonsense. I'll tell 
Auntie Jean. If you play your cards well, yoii might have 
a good chance of him yourselfi you monkey, and with Aunt 
Jean's fortune to furnish the manse, yon might do worse. 
Ha! ha! I wonder what Patricia would say?" 
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" Pati-icia would say it was quite good enough for Joan- 
na," said that amiable young lady, " A poor Scotch minis- 
ter ! I am thankful Zmeyer had such low tastes. Nobody 
would speak of such a thii^ to me." 

" Don't quarrel aboat the new. man till the old man is 
dead, at least," said Oswald, laughing. " Mademoiselle De- 
sir4e quite agrees with me, I know. She is shocked to hear 
all this. Is It not so ?" 

" I thought of his daughter," said Desir^e, who was very 
much shocked, and had tears in her eyes. " She will be an 
orphan now." 

"And Deetr^e was very fond of Katie," said Joanna, 
looking half jealously, half fondly at the little governess, 
" and so am I too ; and she has all the little ones to take 
eai-e of. Oh, papa, I'll never believe that Dr. Logan is going 
to die." 

" Fhat is all this, Joan ? tell me," cried Aunt Jean, who 
had already shown signs of curiosity and impatience. This 
was the signal for breaking up the pai-ty. When Joanna 
put her lips close to the old woman's ear, and began to shout 
the required information, the others dispersed rapidly. De- 
sires went to her room to get Jier cloak and bonnet. It was 
her hoar for walking with her pupil, and that walk was now 
an enchanted progress, a &iry road, leading ever further 
and farther into her feiry land. As for Oswald, he stood in 
the window, looking out and shrugging his shoulders at the 
cold. His blood was not warm enough to bear the chill of 
the northern wind; the sight of the frost-bound paths and 
whitened branches made him shiver before he went out. 
He meant to attend the girls in their walk, in spite of his 
shiver; but the frosty path by the side of Tyne was not a 
faiiT road to him. 

Joanna had left them on some erratic expedition among 
the trees ; they were alone together, Desir^e walking by 
Oswald's side, very qaict and silent, with her eyes caat down, 
and a tremor at her heart. The poor little girl did not ex- 
pect any thing particular, for they were often enough togeth- 
er thus — still she became silent in spite of herself, as she 
wandered on in her dream by Oswald's aide, and, in S[)ite 
of herself, east down her eyes, and felt the color wavering 
on her cheek. Perhaps he saw it and was pleased — ho liked 
such moments well enough. They had all the amusing, 
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tantalizing, dramatic pleasure of moments whioli might be 
turned to admirable account, but never were so— moments 
full of expectation and possibility, of wbiuh nothing ever 
came. 

At this particular moment Oswald was, as it happened, 
very tenderly gracious to DesirSe. He was asking about 
her femily, or rather her mother, whom, it appeared, he had 
heard of without heai'ing of any other relative, and Desiv^e, 
in answering, spoke of Marie— who was Marie ? " Did I 
never, then, tell yon of my sister ?" said Desirge with a blush 
and smOe, 

"Your sister? — I wasnot aware — " stammered Oswald — 
and he looked at her so closely and coldly, and with sach a 
Bcrutioiang air of suspicion, that Pesir^e stared at him, in 
return, wiSi amaaement and half-teiTor — "Perhaps Made- 
moiselle Desir4e has brothers also," he said, in the same tone, 
still looking at her keenly. What if she had brothers ? 
Would it have been wrong? 

" M"o," said Desir^e, quietly. Thepoor child was subdued 
by the dread of having wounded him. She thought it 
grieved him to have so little of her confidence ; it could be 
nothing but that which made him look so cold and speak so 
harsh, 

" Then Mademoiselle Maiie is a httle sister — a child ?" said 
Oswald, softening slightly. 

DesirSe clapped her hands and laughed with sudden glee. 
"Oh, no, no," she oi-ied merrily, "she is my elder sister; 
she is not even Mademoiselle ; she is married ! Poor Ma- 
rie !""added the little girl, softly. , " I wish she were here." 

And for the moment Desirfee did not see the loolc that re- 
garded her. When she lifted her eyes again, she started 
and could not comprehend the change. Oswald's lip was 
blue with cold, with dismay, with contempt, with a mixtare 
of feelings which his companion had no clue to, and could 
not understand. *' Mademoiselle has, no doubt, a number 
of little nephews and nieces," he said, with a sinister curl ol 
that blue bp over bis white teeth. The look struck to De- 
sirfie's heart with a pang of amazement and terror — what 
did it mean ? 

" Oh, no, no, not any," she Said, with a deep blush. She 
was startled and disturbed out of all her maiden facoies — 
was it a nervous, jealous irritation, to find that she had 
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friends more than he knew. It was very strange — and when 
Joanna rejoined them shortly, Oswald made an excuse for 
himself, and left them. The girls followed him slowly, after 
a time, to the house ; Deeir^e could scarcely answer Joan- 
na's questions, or appear interested in hev pupil's interests. 
What was the reason ? She bewildered her poor little head 
asking this question ; but no answer came. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

It was a kind of twilight in Aunt Jean's room, though it 
was still daylight out of doora; the sun, as it drew to the 
west, threw a ruddy glory upon this side of the house of 
Melinar,and coming in at Aunt Jean's window, had thrown 
its foil force apon the fire-place half an hour ago. It was 
the old lady's belief that the sun put out the fire, so she had 
drawn down her blind, and the warm, domestic glimmer of 
the firelight played upon the. high bed, with those heavy, 
dull, moreen cartons, which defied all brightness — upon the 
brighter toilet-glass on the table, and upon the old lofty 
chest of drawera, pohshed and black like ebony, which stood 
at the further side of the room. Aunt Jean herself sat in a 
high-backed arm-chair by the fire, where she loved to ait — 
ajid Desir^e and Joanna, kneeling on the rug before her, 
were turning out the contents of a great basket, full of such 
scraps aa Aunt Jean loved to accumulate, and gii'la have 
pleasure in turning over; there were bits of silk, bits of 
splendid old ribbon, long enough for " bows," in some cases, 
but in some only fit for pin-cushions and needle-books of 
unbelievable splendor, bits of lace, bits of old-fiishionod em- 
broidei-y, bits of almost every costly material belonging to 
a lady's wardrobe. It was a pretty scene ; the ba^et on 
the rug, with its many-colored stores, the pretty little figure 
of Desir^e, with the fire-light shining in her h^r, the less 
graceful form of Joanna, which still was youthful, and honest, 
and eager, as she knelt opposite the fire, which flushed her 
face and reddened her hair at its will ; and calmly seated in 
her elbow-chair, overseeing all. Aunt Jean, with her white 
neckerchief pinned over her gown, and her white apron 
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warm in the fire-light, and the broad black ribbon bound 
round her old-fiishioned cap, and the vivaflions sparkle of 
those black eyes, which were not " hard of hear-ing," though 
their owner was. The pale dajlight came in behind the old 
lady, faintly through the misty atmosphere and the closed 
blind — but the ruddier domestic light within went flicfeering 
and sparkling over the high-canopied bed, the old-fashioned 
fumitm-e, and the group by the hearth. When Joanna 
went away, the picture was even improved perhaps, for De- 
8ir4e still knelt naif meditatively by the fire, turning over 
with one hand the things in the basket, listening to what 
the old lady said, and wistfully pondering ■ upon her own 
thoujghts. 

" Some o' the things were here when I came," said Aunt 
Jean. " I was not so anld then as I am now — I laid them 
a' away, Deseery, for fear the real daughter of the house 
should ever come hame ; for this present Melmar wasna 
heir by nature. If right had been right, there's ane before 
him in the succe^ion to this house; but, poor misguided 
thiug, f ha was gaun to seek her ; but I laid by the bits o' 
things ; I thought they might 'mind her some time of the 
days o' her youth," 

" Who was she ?" said Deduce, softly : she did not ask so 
as to be heard by her companion — she did not ask as if she 
cared for an answer — she said it- quietly, in a half whisper 
toheraelf; yet Aunt Jean heard Desk^e's question with her 
lively eyes, which were fixed npou the girl's pretty figure, 
half kneeliAg, half reclining at her feet. 

"Fha was she? She was the daoghter of this house," 
said Aunt Jean, " and fiat's mair, the mistress of this 
house, Deseery, if she should ever come hame." 

The little IVenchwoman looked up shai-ply, keenly, with 
an alarmed expression on her face. She did not aak any 
farther question, bat she met Aunt Jean's black eyes with 
eyes still brighter in their yoathful lustre, yet dimmed with 
an indefinable cloud of suspicion and fear. 

What was in the old woman's mind it was hard to tell. 
Whether she had any definite ground to go upon, or merely 
proceeded on an impulse of the vague anxiety in her mind. 

"Deed, ay," said Aunt Jean, nodding her Hvely little 
head, " I'll tell you a' her story, my dear, and yow can tell 
me f hat you think when I'm done. She was the only bairn 
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and heir of that silly auld man that was Laird of Melmar 
before this present lad, nij niece's good-man — she was very 
boniiie, and muekle tbought of, and she mairied and ran 
away, and that's all the folk ken of her, Deaeeiy ; hat 
whisht, bairn, and I'll tell you mair," 

De»rSe had sunk lower on her knees, leaning back, with 
her head turned anxiously towards the story-teller. She 
was ail interested Hsteoer at least. - 

" It's aye thought she waa disinherited," s^d Aunt Jean, 
" and at the first, when she ran away,. maybe so she was— 
but nature will speak. ■ When this silly auld man, as I'm 
saying-, died, be left a will settmg up her rights, and left it 
in the hand of another- silly haverel of a man, that was a bit 
sma' Mrd at Norlaw. This man was to be heir hjmsel' if 
she never was found — but he had a sma' spirit, Deseery, 
and he never could find her. She's never been found from 
that day to this — but it'll be a sore day for Melmar when 
she comes hame." 

" Why ?" said Desir^e, somewhat sharply and shrilly, 
with a voice which reached the old woman's ears, distant 
though they were. 

" Fhat for ? — because they'll have to give up all the lands, 
and all the siller, and all their living into her hand — that's 
fhat for," eSid Aunt Jean ; ',' nae person in this country-side 
can teU if she's living, or fhaar she is ; she's been away 
langer than you've been in this life, Deaeeiy ; and Melnaar, 
the present laird — I canna blame him, he was the next of the 
blood after herael', nae doubt he thought she was dead and 
gane, as a'body else did when he took possession— and his 
heart rose doubtless against the other person that was ieit 
heir, failing her, being neither a Huntley nor nigh in blood ; 
but if aught should befell to bring her hame — ay, Deseery, 
it would be a sore day for this family, and every person in 
this house." 

" Why ?" asked Desii^Se again with a tremble— this time 
her voice did not reach the ear of Aunt Jean, but her 
troubled, downcast eyes, her disturbed look, touched the 
old woman's heart. 

" If it was a story 1 was telling out of a hook," said the 
old woman, " I would say they were a' in misery at keeping 
her out of her rights — or that the man was a villain that 
held her place — but you're no' to think that, I dinna 
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doubt he heeda hia aln bnsiaeas mair tlian be bceds hei" — 
it's .but natural, fha would do otherwise ? and then he takes 
comfort to his mind that she must be dead, or she would 
have turned up before now, and then he thmka upon his ain 
family, and considei-a his first duty is for them ; and then — 
deed ay, my. deai-, memory feils — I wouldna say but ho 
often forgets that there was another person in the world 
but himsel' that had a right — that's nature, Deseery, just 
nature— folk learn to think the way it's their profit to thiiik, 
and believe what suits them best, and they're sincere, too, 
except maybe just at the first ; you iuay not think it, being 
a bairn, yet it's true." 

" If it were me," cried Desir6e, with a vehemence which 
penetrated Auot Jean's infirmity, " the money would burn 
me, would scorch me, till I coidd give it back to tbo tnie 
heir, I" 

"Ay," said Aunt Jean, shaking her head, "I wouldna 
say I could be easy in my mind mysel' — but it's wonderful 
how weel the like of you and me, my dear, can settle ither 
folks' conceras, Melmar, you see, he's no' an ill man, he 
thinks otherwise, and 1 daur to say he's begun to forget a' 
about her, or just thinks she's dead and gane, as most folk 
think. I canna help, aye an expectation to see her back 
before I die niysel'-^but that's no' to say Me'mar has oiiy 
thought of the kind. Folk that are away for twenty years, 
and never seen, nor heard tell o', canna expect to be minded 
upon and waited upon. It's very like, upon the whole, that 
she is dead many a yeai- syne — and fhat for should Melmar, 
that kens nothing about hei' — aye except that she could 
take hia living away frae him — fhat for, I'm asking, should 
Melmar gang away upon his travels looking fof her, like 
yon other haverel of a man ?" 

" What other man ?" cried Desir^e, eagerly, 

" Ob, just Horlaw ; he was aince a wooer himsel', poor 
haverel," said Aunt Jean ; "he gaed roaming about a' the 
world, seeking after her, leaving his wife and hia bonny 
bairns at bame ; but fhat good did he ? — just nought ava, 
Deseery, except waste his ain time, and lose his siller, and 
gie hia wife a sair heart. She's made muckle mischief in her 
day, this Maiy of Melmar. They say she was very bonnie, 
though I never saw her mysel' ; and fhat for, think you, 
should the present lad, that kena nought about her, take up 
H* 
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hia staff and gang traveling the world to seek for her ? 
Oh, iio, nae !— he has mair duty to. his aiii house and bairns, 
than to a strange woman that he kens not where to seek, 
and that would make him a heggar if he found her ; I canaa 
see she deserves ony snch thing at his hand." 

At first Deairee did not answer a word ; her cheek was 
burning hot with excitement, her face shadowed with an 
angiy cloud, her Kttle hand clenched involuntarily, her 
brow knitted. She waa thinking of something private to 
herself, which rouBcd a passion of resentment within the 
breast of the girl. At last she started np and came close to 
Aunt Jean. 

" But if you knew that she was living, and where she 
was?" cried, Dear6e, "what would you do ?" 

" Me ! Oh, my bmi-n !" cried Aunt Jean, in sudden dis- 
may. " Me ! what have I to do with their concerns 1 — me 1 
it's nane of my business. The Lord keep that and a' evil 
out of a poor auld woman's knowledge. I havena eaten 
his bread — I never would be beholden that far to any 
mortal- — but I've mtten under bis roof tree for mony a year. 
Me ! — if I heard a word of such awfu' news, I would gang 
furth of this door this moment, that I mightna bo a traitor 
in the man's very dwelling; — eh, the Lord help me, the 
thought's dreadful! for I behoved to let her ken !" 

"And what if he knew ?" isked Desirfee, in a sharp_ whis- 
per, gazing into Aunt Jean's eyes with a look that pierced 
like an arrow. The old woman's look fell, bat it was not to 
escape this gaze of inquiry. 

" The Lord help him !" said Aunt Jean, pitifully. " I can 
but hope ho would do right, Deseery; but human nature's 
frail; Icanna tell." 

This reply softened for the moment tlie vehement, angry 
look of the little JVenchwoman. She came again to kneel be- 
fore the fire, and was silent, thinking her own thoughts ; then 
another and a new fency seemed to rise like a mist ovei- her 
face. She looked up dismayed to Aunt Jean, with an unex- 
plained and terrified question, which the old woman could 
not interpret. Then she tried to command herself with an 
evident effort — ^but it was useless. She sprang up, and came 
close, with a shivering chil! upon her, to put her lipa to Aunt 
Jean's ear. 

" Do they alt know of this story ?" she asked, in the low, 
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sharp voice, strangely intent and passionate, whicli even 
deafoess itself could not refuse to hear; and Desir^e fixed 
her gasse upon the old woman's eyes, holding her fast with 
an eager scrutiny, as though she trembled to be put off with 
any thing less than the truth, 

" Hout, no !" said Aunt Jean, disturbed a little, yet con- 
fident ; " f ha would tell the like of Patricia or Joan — fuile 
and bairns! and aa for the like of my niece herself, she's 
muckle taken up with her ain bits of troubles; she might 
hear of it at the time, but she would forget the day after ; 
naebody minds but me." 

"And — Oswald ?" cried Desir^e, sharply, once again. 

" Eh ! ay — I wasna thinking upon bim ; he's the heir," 
said Aunt Jean, turning her eyes sharp and keen upon her 
young questioner. "Icanna tell fhat for you ask me so 
earnest, baii-n ; you maunna think mair of Oswald Huntley 
than becomes baith bim and you ; ay, doubtless, you're 
right, whatever learned ye — he kens." 

Desiree did not "say another word, bat she clasped her 
hands tightly together, sprang out of the rtiom with the 
pace of a deer, and before Aunt Jean had roused herself 
&om her amazement, had thrown her cloak over iier shoul- 
ders, and rushed out into the gathering night. 



CHAPTER L. 



Thb sunset glory of this January evening still shone 
over the tops of the trees upon the high bank of Tyne, 
leaving a red illamination among the winter clouds ; but 
low upon the path the evening was gathering darkly and 
chilly, settling dQwn upon the. ice-cold branches, which 
pricked the hasty passenger like thorns, in the black iij- 
ness of the frost. The Kelpie itself was scarcely recogniz- 
able in the torpid and tiny stream which trickled do^vn its 
little ravine; only the sharp sound of its monotone in the 
tingling aiv made you aware of its vicinity; and frozen Tyne 
no longer added his voice to make the silence musical. 
The silence was dry, hard, and hai'sh, the sounds were shrij], 
the air cut like a knife. No creature that could find sheltov 
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was out of dooi'9 ; yet poor little Deairde, vehement, willful, 
and passionate, with her cloak over her atioulders, and her 
pretty uncovered head, exposed to all the chill of the un- 
kindly air, went rushing out, with her light foot and little 
faiiy flgnre, straight as an ai-row over Tyne, and came «p 
the frozen path, into the wood and the night. 

One side of her face was. still scorched and orimeoned 
with the fervor of Aunt Jean's flre, hefore which she had 
hoen bending ; the othei', in comparison, was already chilled 
and white. She ran along up the icy, chilly road, with the 
night-wind cutting her delicate little ears, and her rapid 
footsteps sliding upon the knots of roots in iha path, straight 
np to that height where the Kelpie trickled, and the last red 
cloud melted into gray behind the trees. The dubious, fail- 
ing twilight waa wan among those branches, where never a 
bird stirred. There was not a sound of life anywhere, save 
in the metallic tinkle of that drow^og watei-fell, Desiv^e 
rushed through the silence and the darkness, and threw her- 
self down upon the hard path, on one of the hard knots, 
beneath a tree. She waa not sorry, in her passionate aban- 
don, to feel the air prick her cheek, to see the darkness 
closing over her, to know that the cold pierced to the bone, 
and that she was almost unj»rotected from its rigor. Ail this 
desolation waain keeping with the tumnlt which moved the 
willful heart of the little stranger. The prick of the wind 
neutralized somewhat the fiery prick in her heart. 

Poor little Desirde! She had, indeed, enough to think 
of— from her moniing's flash of happiness and dawning 
love to plunge into a cold profound of treachery, deceit^ and 
falsehood like that which gaped at her feet, ready to swal- 
lowher up. For the moment it was anger 'alonej passionate 
and vivid as her nature, which burned within heiv . She, 
frank, child-like, and unsuspicious, had been degraded by a 
pretended iove, a false friendship ; had been warned, " for 
her own sake," by the treacherous host whom Desiree hated, 
in her passion, to say nothing of her descent or of her mo- 
ther. For her own sake ! and not a syllable of acknowledg- 
ment to confess how well the wily schemer knew who that 
mother was. Yet, alas, if that had but been all! — if thei'e 
had been nothing to do but to eonfoand Melmar, to re- 
nounce Joanna, to shake off the dust of her indignant feet 
against the house where they would have kept her in bond- 
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age ! — ^if that had but been all I But Desir6e clenched her 
little hands with a, pang of angry and bitter resentment far 
more overpoweiing. To think that she should have been 
insulted with a false love 1 Bitter shame, q^uick, passionate 
anger, even the impiilse of revenge, came like a flood over 
the breast of the girl, as she.sat smvering ^vith cold and pas- 
sion at the foot of that tree, with the dai'k winter night 
closing over her. She could almost iancy she saw the curl 
of Oswald Huntley's lip as he heard to-day, on this very 
spot, that she had a sister ; she could almost suppose, if he 
stood there now, that she had both strength and will to 
thrust him through the I'ostling bushes down to the crack- 
ling, frozen Tyne, to sink like a stone beneath the ice, which 
was less treacherous than himself. Poor little desolate, sol- 
itary stranger ! She sat in the darkness and the cold, with 
the teai-s freezing in her eyes, but passion barning in her 
heart ; she cried aloud in the silence with an in-epresMble 
ciy of fury and anguish — the voice of a young savage, the 
uncontrolled, unrestrained, absolute violence of a child. She 
was half crazed with the sadden downfall, the sadden in- 
jury ; she could think of nothing bat the sin that had been 
done against her, the vengeance, sharp and sadden as her 
passion, which she would inflict if she could. 

But as poor little DesirSe crouched beneath the tree, 
not even the vehemence of ber resentment could pre- 
serve her from the uiflnences of ]S"ature. Her little feet 
seemed frozen to the path; her hands were numb and 
powerless, and ice-oold as the fi'ozen water beneath. The 
chill stole to her heart with a sickening fMntness, then 
a gradual languor crept over her passion; by degrees 
she felt nothing but the cold, the sharp rustle of the 
branches, the chill gloom of the night, the harsh wind 
that blew in at her uncovered ears. Her hair fell down 
on her neck, and her fingers were too powerless to 
put it up. She had no heart to return to the house 
irom which she fled in so violent an excess of insulted feel- 
ing — it almost seemed that she had no place in the world 
to go to, poor child, hut this desolate winter woodland, 
which in its summer heauty she had associated with her 
mother. The night blinded her, and so did the growing 
sickness of extreme cold. Another moment, and poor little 
Desiree sank against the tree, passionless and fainting — the 
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last thought in her heart a low outcry for her mother, who 
was hundreds of miles away and could not hear. 

The cold was still growing sharper and keener as the last 
glimmer of dayhght faded ont of toe skies. She might have 
slid down into uie frozen Tyne, as ehe had imagined her 
enemy, or she might have perished in her fevorite path, in 
the cold which was as sharp as an Arctic frost. But Provi- 
dence does not desert those poor, suffering, wicked children 
who fly to death's door at the impulse of passion as Desirfie 
did, A laborer, hastening home by the footpath through 
the Melmar woods, wandered out of his way, by chance, 
and stumbled over the poor little figure lying in the path. 
When the man had got over his first alarm, he lifted her up 
and carried he^ like a child — she was not much more — to 
Melmar, where he went to the side door and brought her 
in among the servants to that great kitchen, which was the 
most cheerful apartment in the house. The maids wore 
kind-hearted, and liked the poor little governess — they 
chafed her hands and bathed her feet, and wrapped her in 
blankets, and, at last, brought DesirSe to her senses. When 
she came ahve again, the pool-, naughty child looked round 
her bewildered, and did not know where she was — the place 
was strange to her — and it looked so bright and homely 
that Desirfee's poor little heart was touched by a vague 
contrasting sense of misery. 

" I should like to go to bed," she said, sadly, turning her 
face away from the light to a kind housemaid, who stood 
by her, and who could not tell what ailed " the French 
miss," whom all the sei-vants had thought rather too well- 
used of late days, and whose look of misery seemed unac- 
countable, 

" Eh, Missie, but yc maun wait until the fire's kindled," 
said the maid. 

} did cot want a fire — she had no desire to be 
1 and warmed, and made comfortable — she would 
almost rather have crept out again into the cold and the 
night. Notwithstanding, they carried her np stairs cai'e- 
fully, liking the stranger all the better for being sad and in 
trouble and dependent on them — and undressed her like a 
child, and laid her in bed in her little room, warm with 
firehght, and looking bright with comfort and kindness. 
Then the pretty housemaid, whom Patricia exercised her 
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tempers on, brouglit Desivee a ivarra driak and exhorted 
hei- to go to sleep. 

" What made ye rin out into the cauld night, Miasie, 
without a thing on your head," swd Jenny Shaw, compas- 
sionately ; " but he still and keep yoursel' wai-ni; — naebody 
kens yet but ua in the kitchen, ov, Miss Joan wonld be here ; 
but I thought you would like best to be quiet, and it would 
do you mair good." 

"Oh, dear Jeony, don't let any one know — don't tell 
them — promise 1" cried Desires, half starting from her bed. 

The maid did not know what to make of it, but she 
promised, to compose the poor Uttle sufferer ; and so De- 
sires was left by herself in the little room, with the warm 
fire light flickering about the walls, and her little hands and 
feet, which had been so cold, burning and prickling with a 
feverish heat, her limbs aching, her thoughts wandering, 
her heaii; lost in an ineffable, unspeakable melancholy. She 
could not return to her passion, to the bitter hurry and 
tumult of resentful fancies which had occupied Eer out of 
doors. She lay thinking, trying to think, v^nly endeavor- 
ing to confine the wandenng crowd of thoughts, which 
made her head ache, and which seemed to float over every 
subject under heaven. She tried to say her prayers, poor 
child, but lost them in an incoherent mist of fancy. She fell 
asleep, and awoke in a few minutes,- thinking she bad slept 
for hom-s — worse than that, she fell half asleep into a painful 
drowse, where waking thoughts and dreams mingled with 
and conftised each other, "^ars of Mlence and unendurable 
solitude seemed to pass over her before Jenny Shaw came 
up etfurs again to ask her how she was, and the last thing 
clear in Desir&e's remembrance was that Jenny promised 
once more not to tell any one. DesirSe did not know that 
the good-heai-ted Jenny half slept, half watched in her room 
all that night. The poor child knew nothing next day but 
that herhmbs ached, and her head burned, and that a dull 
sense of pain was at ber heart. She was veiy ill with all 
her exposure and sufienng — she was ill for some time, 
.malting a strange commotion in the house. But no one had 
any idea of the cause of her illness, save perhaps Aunt Jean, 
who did not say a word to any one, hut trotted about the 
sick-room, "cheering up" tho little sick stranger and 
finding out her wants with strange skill in spite of her deaf- 
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ness. All the time of DesirSe'a illness Aunt Jean took not 
the slightest notice of Oswald Huntley— ishe was doubly deaf 
when he addressed her — she lost even her sharp and lively 
eyesight when he encountered her on the stdr. Aunt Jean 
did not know *hat ailed Desir^e besides the severe cold 
and fever which the doctor decided on, bii* the old woman 
remembered perfectly at what point of their converaation it 
was that the little girl rushed from her side and fled out of 
the house — and she gaessed at many things with a keen and 
lively penetration which came very near me truth. And so 
Desiree was very ill, and got slowly well again, bringing 
with her out of her sictnoss a thing more hard to cure than 
fever — a' sick heart. 



CHAPTER LI. 

While all these new events and changes were disturbing 
the quiet life of the home district at Melmar, and Korlaw, 
and Kirkbride, Cosmo Livingstone wandered over classic 
ground with Cameron and his yoang pupil, and sent now 
and then, with modest pride, his contribution to the Auld 
Beekie Magmine, which had now been afloat for four 
months, and on account of which Mr. Todhunter, in his turn, 
sent remittances — not remarkably liberal,' yet meant to be 
so, in letters full of a rude, yet honest, vanity, which im- 
pressed the lad with great ideas of what the new periodical 
was to do for the literary world. So far, all was satisfactory 
with Cosmo. He was very well off also in . his companions. 
Cameron, who had been shy of undertaking a manner ot 
life which was so new to him, and whom all tho innkeepers 
had fleeced unmercifully on the first commencement of their 
travels— for the very pride which made him starve in his 
garret at home, out of everybody's ken, made him, unused 
and iDexpeiienced as he was, a lavish man abroad, where 
everybody was looking on, and where the thought of 
" meanness" troubled his spirit. But by this time, even 
Cameron had become nsod to the life of inns and joui-neys, 
and was no longer awed by the idea that landlords and 
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waiters would suspect liis former poverty, or that his pupil 
himself might coraplaia of undue reatrdat. The said pupil, 
whose name was Macgregor, was good-natured and com- 
panioDable, without being anything more. They had been 
m Italy, in Switzerland, a,nd in Germany. They had all ac- 
quired a traveler's smattering of aU the three tongaes fami- 
lial- on their road — they had looted at churches, and pic- 
tures, and palaces, till those eyes which were unguided by 
Mwrray, and knew just as much, or rather as little, of art, 
as the bulk of their countrymen at the time, became fairly 
bewildered, and no longer recollected which was which. 
They were now in France, in chilly February weather, on 
their way home. Why they pitched upon this town of St. 
Ouen for their halt it wonld have been liard to esplmn. It 
was in Normandy, for one reason, and Cosmo felt rather 
romantically interested in that old cradle of the conquering 
race. It was within reach of various places of historic in- 
terest. Finally, young, Macgregor had picked up some- 
where a little archaio lore, which was not a common accom- 
plishment in those days, and St, Ouen was rich in old archi- 
tecture. Thus they lingered, slow to leave tho shores or 
France, which was not sunny France in that February, but 
had beon the beginning and was about to be the end of their 
pleasant wandering, and where accordingly they were glad 
to rest for a little before returning home. 

Though, to tell the truth, Cosmo would a great deal 
rather have tarried on the very edge of the country, at the 
little sea-port which bowed Jaacob called " Deep," and where 
that sentimental giant had seen, or fancied he had seen, the 
lady of his imagination. Cosmo had enjoyed his holiday 
heartily, as became his temperament and years, yet he was 
returning disappointed, and even a little chagrined and 
ashamed of himself. He had started with the full and 
strong idea that what his father pould not succeed in doing, 
and what advertisements and legal search had fdled in, be 
himself, by himself, could do — and he was now going home 
somewhat enlightened as to this first fallacy of youth. He 
had. not succeeded, he had not had the merest gleam or 
prospect of success ; Mary of Melmar was as far o% as to- 
tally lost, as though Cosmo Livingstone, who was to be her 
knight and champion, had never known the stoiy of her 
wrongs, and Time was gliding away with silent, inevitable 
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rapidity, A year and a half of the precious remaining in- 
terval was over, Huntley had been at his solitary work in 
Anstralia for nearly a whole year,, and Huntley's heart was 
hent on returning to claim, Melmar, if he coiid but mate 
money enough to assert his right to it. This Cosmo knew 
from hia brother's letters, those to himself, and those which 
hia rnother forwarded to him' (in copy). He loved Huntley, 
but Cosmo thought he loved honor more — certainly he had 
more regard for the favorite dream of his own imagination, 
which was to restore the lost lady to her inheritance. But 
he had not found her, and now he was going home I 

However, they were still in St. Onen. Since Cameron 
recovered himself out of his first flutter of shy extravagance 
and fear lest he should he thought "mean," they had 
adopted an economical method of living when they staid 
long in any one place. Instead of living at the inn, they 
had taken rooms for themselves, a proceeding which Came- 
ron flattered himself made them acquainted with the natives. 
On this principle they acted at St. Ouen. Their rooms 
were, two on the premier etage for Cameron and his pupil, 
and one au troisiime for Cosmo. Cosmo's was a little room 
in a corner, opening by a slim, ill-himg door upon the com- 
mon stair-case — where rapid PVenoh voices, and French feet, 
not very light, went up the echoing flight above to the 
mansarde, and made jokes, whioh Cosmo did not under- 
stand, upon the young Englishman's boots, standing in for- 
loi'n trustfulness outside his door, to be cleaned. Though 
Cosmo had lived in a close in the High Street, he was cjuite 
unused to the public traffic of this stdr-case, and sometimes 
suddenly extinguished his candle with a boy's pmnful 
modesty, at the sudden fency of some one looking through 
his keyhole, or got up in terror with the idea that a band of 
late revelers might pour in and find him in bed, in spite of 
the slender defense of lock and key. The room itself was 
veiy small, and had scarcely a feature in it, save the little 
clock on the mantel-piece, which always struck in dii-ect and 
independent opposition to the great bell of St. Ouen. The 
window was in a corner, overshadowed by the deep projection 
of the next house, which struck off from Cosmo's wall in a 
right angle, and kept him obstinately out of the sunshine. 
Up in the corner, au troisieme, with the next door neigh- 
bor's blank gable edging all his light away from hiin, you 
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would not have thought there was any thing very attractive 
in Cosmo's window — yet it so happened that there was. 

Not in the window itself, though that was near enough 
the" clouds — but Cosmo, looldng down, loolied, as his good 
fortune was, into another window over the way, a pretty 
second floor, with white curtains and fl.ower8 to garnish it, 
and sunshine that loved to steal in for half the day. It was 
a pretty point of itself with its little stand of early-bloom- 
ing plants, and its white curtaina looped up with ribbon. 
The plants were but early spring flowers, and did not at 
all screen the bright little window which Cosmo looked at, 
as though it had been a picture — and even when the even- 
ing lamp was lighted, no jealous blinds were drawn across 
the cheerful light. The lad was not impertinent nor cari- 
ous, yet he sat in the dusk sometimes, looking down as into 
the heart of a little sacred picture. There were only two 
people ever in the room, and these were ladies, evidently a 
mother and daughter — one of them an invalid. That there 
was a sofo near ttie fire, on which some one nearly always lay 
— that once or twice in the day this recumbent figure was 
raised from the conch, and the two together paced slowly 
through the room — and that, perhaps once a week, a little 
carriage came to the door to talse the sick lady out for a 
drive, v/as aU that Cosmo'knew of the second person in this 
interesting apartment ; and the lad may have been supposed 
to be sufficiently disinterested in hia curiosity, when we say 
that the only face which he ever fully saw at that bright 
window was the face of an old lady — a face as old as nis 
mother's. It was she who watered the flowers and looped 
the curtains — it was she who worked within their slight shad- 
ow, always visible — and it was she who, sometimes looking 
up and catching his eye, smiled either at or to Cosmo, cauMng 
him to retreat, precipitately for the moment, yet leaving no 
glance of reproach on his memory to forbid hia return. 

Beauty is not a common gift ; it is especially rare to the 
fanciful, young imagination, which is very hard to please, 
save where it loves. This old lady, however, old though 
she was, caught Cosmo's poetic eye with all the glamoar, 
somehow tenderer than if she had been young, of real love- 
liness. She must have been beautifu! in her youth. She 
had soft, liquid, dark-blue eyes, full of a motherly and 
tender light now-a-days, and beautiful Hght-brown Imr, in 
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which, at this distance, it was not possible to see the silvery 
threads. She was tall, with a natural bond in her still 
pliant form, which Cosmo could not help comparing to the 
bend of a lily. He said to himselj; as ho sat at hia window, 
that he had seen many pretty gu-ls, bat never any one bo 
beautiful as thia old lady. Her sweet eyea of age captivated 
Cosmo ; he was never weary of watching her. He could 
have looked down upon her for an hour at a time, as she 
sat working with her white hands, while the sun shone upon 
her white lao'e cap, and on the sweet old cheels, with its 
lovely complexion, which was turned to the window; or 
■when she half disappeared within to minister to the other 
half visible flgnro upon the sofa, Cosmo did not like to tell 
Cameron of his .old lady, but he sat many an hour by him- 
self io this httle room, to the extreme wonderment of his 
friend, who supposed it was all for the benefit of the At(ld 
SeeMe Magazine, and smiled a httle within himself at the 
lad's literaiy enthusiasm. For hia part, Cosmo dreamed 
about his opposite heighbora, and made stories for them in 
his own secret ima^ation, wondering if .he ever cotdd 
come to know them, or if he left St. Onen, whether they 
were ever likely to meet again. It certainly did not seem 
probable, and there was no photography in those days to 
enable Cosmo to take pictures of his Deautiful old lady as 
she sat in the sunshine. He took them on his own mind 
instead, and he made them into copies of verses, which the 
beautiful old lady never would see, nor if she saw could 
read — verses for the Auld Reehie Magardne and the JSfortk 
Sritish Courant. 



CHAPTER LII. 

The Louse of Cosmo's residence was not a great enough 
house to boast a regular portiere or concierge. A little 
cobbler, who lived in an odd little ever-open room, on the 

f round floor, was the real renter and landlord of the much- 
ivided dwelling place. He and his old wife lived and 
labored without change or extension in this one apartment, 
which answered for all purposes, and in which Baptiste'a 
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scraps of leather contended for preeminenee of odor over 
Margot'a pot ceu 'feu; and it was here that the lodgers 
huDg up the keys of their respective chambers, and where 
the lettei-H and messages of the little commimity were left. 
Cameron and Cosmo were both very friendly with Baptiste. 
They understood him but imperfectly, and he, for his part, 
kept up a continual chuckle behind his sleeve over the 
blunders of les Anfflau. Bat as they laughed at each other 
mutually, both were contented, and kept their oomplacenee. 
Cosmo had fpund out by guess or inference, ho could not 
qnite tell how, that madame in the second floor opposite, 
with the invalid daughter, was the owner of Baptiste's 
house — ^a feet which made the cobbler's little room voiy at- 
tractive to the lad, as it was easy to invent questions, direct 
or indirect, about the beautiful old lady. One moi-ning, 
Baptiste looked up, with a smirk, from his board, as he bid 
good-day to his young lodger. He had news to tell. 

"Tou shallnow have your wish," s^d Baptiste; "Ma- 
dame haa been asking Margot about the young Englishman. 
Madame takes interest in les Anglai$. You shall go to 
pr^ent yonrselfj and make your homage when her poor 
daughter is better. She loves your country, Madame is 
Anglais herself." 

" Is she ?" cried Cosmo, eagerly ; " but I am not English, 
unfortunately," added the Jad, with a jealous nationality. 
"I am a Scotsman, Baptiste; m.adame will no longer wish 
to see me." 

"Eh, bien!'? said Baptiste, "I know not much of your 
differences, you islanders — ^but madame is -Scossais. Yes, 
I know it. It was so said when Monsieur Jean brought 
home his bride. Ah, was she not beautiful? too pretty for 
the peace of the young man and the ladies ; they made poor 
Monsieur Jean jealous, and he took her away." 

" Is that long ago ?" asked Cosmo. 

"It was the year that Margot's cousin, Camilte, was 
drawn in the conscrijitiou," said Baptiste, smiling to him- 
self at his own private recollections. "It is twenty years 
sineia. But madame was lovely I So poor Monsieur Jean 
became jealous and carried her away. They went, I know 
not where, to the end of the world. In the meantime the 
old gentleman died. He was of the old regime — he was of 
good blood — but he was poor — he had but this house here 
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and that other to leave to liis son — fragmenta, monsieur, 
fragments, crnmbs out of the hands of the Kevolution; and 
Monsienr Jean was gay and of a great spirit. He was not 
a bourgeois to go to become rich. The money dropped 
throngh his fine fingers. He came back, let me see, but 
three yeara ago. He was a gentleman, he was a noble, 
with but a thousand francs of rent, "He did not do any 
thing. Madame sat at the window and worked, with her 
pretty white hands. Eh, bien I what shall you say then ? 
ehe loved him — nothing was hard to her. He was made to 
be loved, this poor Monsieur Jean." 

"It is easy to say so — but he could not have deserved 
suoh a wife," cried Cosmo, with a boy's indignation; "lie 
ought to have toiled for her rather, night and day." 

" Ah, monsieur is yoong," said Baptiate, with a half 
satirioal smile and shrug of his stooping French shoulders. 
"We know bettei: when we have been married twenty 
years. Monsieur Jean was not made to toil, neither night 
nor day'; but he loved madame still, and was jealous of her 
— he was a leau gar^on himself to his last days," 

"Jealous!" Cosmo was horrified ; "you speak very lightly, 
Baptiste," said the boy, angrily, " bat that is woi-st of all — 
a lady so beautiful, so good — it is enough to see her to 
know how good she is — the man desei-ved.to be shot I" 

"Nay, nay," cried Baptiste, laughing, "monsieur does 
not understand the ways of wotden — it pleased madame — 
they love to know their power, and to n^ar other people 
know it ; all the women are so. Madame loved him all the 
better for being a little— just a little afraid of her beauty. 
But he did not live long — poor Monaeur Jean 1" 

"I hope she was very glad to be rid of such a fellow," 
cried Cosmo, who was highly indignant at the deficient hus- 
band of his beautiful old lady, Baptiste rubbed the comer 
of his own eye rather hard with hia knuckle. The cobbler 
had a little sentiment lingering in Lis ancient bosom for the 
admired of his youth, 

" But be had an air noble — a gi-eat spirit," cried Bap- 
tiste. " But madame loved him! She wept — all St. Ouen 
wept, monsieur — and he was the last of an old race. How 
there are only the women, and madame herself is a foreigner 
and a stranger, and knows not our traditions. Ah, it is a 
great change for the hpuse of Roche de St, Martin! If you 
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will believe it, monsieur, madame herself is called by the 
common people nothing but Madame Roche I" 

"And that ia very sad, Baptiste," said Cosmo, with a 
smile. Baptists smiled too ; the cobbler was hot partlea- 
larly sincere in his aristooratical regrets, but, with the 
mingled wit and sentiment of his country, was sufficiently 
ready to perceive either the. ludicrous or the pathetic aspect 
of the decayed family. 

Cosmo, however, changed his tone with the moat capri- 
ciona haste. Whether she was a plain Madame Roche, or 
a noble lady, it did not matter much to the stranger. She 
was at the present moment, in her lovely ag nd m th 
hood, the lady of Cosmo's dreams, and rid ul ild n t 
come near her. She was sacred to every d a that as 
most reverential and full of honor. 

"And she is a widow, now, and has a si k la It t 
take care of," ssad Cosmo, meditatively ; t n h 
some people in the world have always some b d n p n 
them. Had she no one to take care of her f 

" If monsieur means that," said Baptiste, w th mi 1 
smile, " I do not donbt madame might have m rr d an 

"Married — shel how dare you say so, Baptiste, ciied 
the lad, coloring high in indignation ; " it is profane ! — it ia 
sacrilege I — but she nas only this invalid daughter to watoh 
and labor for— nothing more ?" 

" Yes— it is but a sad life," said Baptiste ; " many a labor- 
ing woman, as I tell Margot, has less to do with her hard 
fingers than has madame with those pretty white hands — 
one and another all her life to lean upon her, and now, alas ! 
poor Mademoiselle Marie 1" 

The cobbler looked aa ii something more than mere com- 
passion for her iDness moved this last exeUmation, but 
Cosmo was not very much interested about Mademoiselle 
Marie, who lay always on the sofa, and, hidden in the dim- 
ness of tho chamber,, looked older than her mother, aa the 
lad fancied. He went away from Baptiste, however, with 
his mind very full of Madame Roche. For a home-born 
youth hke himself, so long aBcustomed to the family roof 
and bis mother's rule and company, he had been a long time 
now totally out of domestic usages and female society — 
longer than he had ever been in his life before — ^he was 
flattered to think that his beautiful old lady had noticed 
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him, and an affectionate chivalrons sentiment touclied 
Cosmo's mind with nnusaal pleasure. He loved to^imagine 
to. himself the delicate womanly fireside, lighted up by a 
smile which might remind him of hia mother's, yet would 
he mSre refined and captivating than the familiar looks of 
the MistTesa. He thought of himself as something between 
a son and a champion, tenderly reverent and full of affec- 
tionate admiration. No idea of Mademoiselle Maile, nor of 
any other younger person with whom it might be possible 
to fall in love, brought Cosmo's imagination down to the 
vulgar levd. He felt as a lad feels who has been brought 
up Tinder the shadow of a mother heai-tily loved and 
honored. It was still a mother he was dreaming about ; 
but the dehcate old beauty of his old lady added an indefin- 
able charm to the impulse of affectionate respect which 
animated Cosmo. It made him a gi'eat deal more pleased 
and proud to think she had noticed him, and to anticipate 
perhaps an invitation to her very presence.' It made nim 
thinkasmuchabouther to-day as though she had been a girl, 
and he her lover. The seotimout warmed the lad's heart. 
He was wandering around the noble old cathedral later 
in the day, when the February sun slanted upon all the 
fretted work of its pinnacles and niches, and playing in, 
with an ineffectual effort, was lost in the glorious gloom of 
the sculptured porch. Coamo pleased himself straying 
about this place, not that he knew any thing about it, or was 
at all -enlightened as to its peouliai- beauties — bnt simply 
because it moved him with a sense of perfectnesa and glory, 
such as, peihaps, few other human works ever impress so 
deeply. As he went along, ho came suddenly upon the 
object of his thoughts. Madame Roche — as Baptiste 
lamented to thmk the common people called her — was in 
an animated little discnssiMi with a market-woman, then 
returning home, about a certMo little bundle of sweet herbs 
which remained in her almost empty basket. Cosmo 
hurried past, shyly afraid to be supposed listening ; but he 
could hear that there was something said about an omelette 
for Mademoiselle Marie, which dedded the inclinations of 
his old lady. He could not help standing at the comer of 
the lane to watcji her when she had passed. She put the 
herbs into her own little light basket, and was moving 
away towards her house, when something called her atten- 
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tion behind, and she looked back. She could not but per- 
ceive Cosmo, liflgeriiig shy and conscious at tlie corner, nor 
could she but guess that it was herself whom the lad had 
been looking at. She smiled to him, and made him a little 
courtesy, and waved her hand with a kindly, half-amused 
gesture of recognition, which completed the confusion ot 
Cosmo, who had scarcely self-posseasion enough left to take 
off his hat. Then the old lady went on, and he remdned 
watching her. What a step she had I — so aimplej so straights 
"forward, so unconscious, full of a natural grace. which no 
training coald have given. It occurred to Cosmo for a 
moment, that he had seen but one person walk like Madame 
Eoche, Was it a gift universal to French women 'i-. — but 
then she was not a Frenchwoman — she was EngUsh — nay — 
hurrah I better still — she was his own countrywoman. 
Cosmo had not taken time to think of this last particular 
before — hia eye brightened with a still more affectionate 
sentiment, his imagination quickened with new ground to 
go upon. He could not help plunging into the unknown 
story with qnite a zest and fascination. Perhaps the little 
romance which the lad wove incontinently, was not fai- from 
the truth. The young heir, of the house of Eoche de St. 
Martin, whom the Revolution left barely " lord of his 
presence and no land beside" — the stately old French 
father, perhaps an emigrS — the young man wandering about 
the free Biitish soil, captivated by the lovely Scottish face, 
bringing his bride here, only ,to cany her away agwn, a gay, 
volatile, mercurial, unreliable Frenchman. Then those 
wanderings over half the world, thc«e distresses, and labors, 
and cares which had not been able to take the sweet bloom 
from her cheek, nor that elastic gi-aee from her step — and 
now here she wag, a poor widow, with , a sick daughter, 
bargaining under the shadow of St. Ouen for the sweet 
herbs for Marie's omelette, Cosmo's young heart rose 
against the incongroitles of fortune. She who should have 
been a fairy princess, with all the world at her ifeet, how 
had she carried that b.eautifol face onwithered andnnfaded, 
that smile undimmed, that step tmbnrthened, through all 
the years and the sorrows of her heavy life ? _ 

It seemed very hard to tell — a wonderful special provision 
of Providence to keep fresh the bloom which it had made ; 
and Cosmo went home, thinking with enthusiasm that per- 
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haps it was wrong to grudge all the poverty and trials 
which doubtless she had made beautiful and lighted up by 
her presence among them. Coamowas very near writing 
some verses on the subject, . It was a veiy captivating sub- 
ject to a poet of hia years — but blushed and restrained him- 
self with ■ a truer feeling, and only went to rest that night 
wondering how poor Mademoiselle Marie liked her omelette, 
and whether Madame Koche, the nest time they met, woaM 
recognize him again. 



CHAPTEB LIII. 

The next day Cameron came up , stairs to Cosmo's room, 
where the lad was writing by the window, with an open 
letter in his hand and rather a comical expression on his face. 

" Here is for you, Cosmo," said Cameron. " The like of 
me does not captivate ladies. Macgregbr and I must make 
you our reverence. We never would have got this invita- 
tion but for your sate." 

" What is it ?" cried CosraO, rising eagerly, with a sudden 
blush, and already more than guessing, as he leaned for- 
ward to see it, what the communication was. It was a 
note from Madame libche, oddly, yet prettily, worded, 
with a fragrance of French idiom ia its English, which made 
it quite captivating to Cosmo, who was highly fantastical, 
and would not have been quite contented to find his beauti- 
ful old lady writing a matter-of-fact epistle like other people. 
It was an invitation to " her oountiymen" to take a cup of 
tea with her on the following evening. She had heard from 
Baptiste and his wife that they were English travelers, and 
loved to hear the speech of her own country, though she 
had grown unfamiliar with it, and therewith she signed her 
name, " Marj Roche de St. Martin," in a hand which was 
somewhat atiff and old-fashioned, yet refined, Cosmo was 
gi'eatly pleased. His face glowed with surprised gratiflca-- 
vion ; he was glad to have his old heroine come up so en- 
tirely to hia fi,ucy, and delighted to think of seeing and 
knowing her, close at hand in her own home. 
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" You will go ?" iie said, eagerly. 

Cameron laughefl — oven, if truth must be told, the grave 
Hj^hlander blushed a little. He was totally unused to the 
society of women ; he was a little escited by the idea of 
making friends in this little foreign town, and already looked 
foward with no small auiount of expectation to Madame 
Roche's modest tea-drinking. But he did not like to betray 
his pleasure; he turned half away, as he answered: — 

."For your sake, you know, laddie — Maogi'egor and I 
would have had little chance by ourselves — yes, we'll go," 
and went off to write a veiy stiff. and elaborate reply, in 
the concoction of which Cameron found it more difficult to 
satisfy himself than ho had ever been before all his life. It 
was finiahed,how ever, and dispateiied at last. That day 
ended, the fated evening came. The Highland student 
never made nor attempted so careful & toilette — he, too, had 
found time to catch a glimpse of Cosmo's beautiful old lady, 
and of the pale, fragile daugliter, who went out once a 
week to drive in the little carriage. Mademoiselle Marie, 
whom Cosmo had scarcely noticed, looked to Cameron like 
one of the tender vii^gin martyrs of those old pictures 
which bad impressed his uncommunicative ims^luation with- 
out much increasing his knowledge. He had watohed her, 
half lifted, half he5)ed into the lijrtle carnage, with pity 
and interest greater than any one knew of. He was a 
strong man, unconscious in his own person of what illness 
was — a resei-ved, solitary, self-contained hermit, totally 
ignorant of womankind, save such as his old mother in her 
Highland cottage, or the kind, homely landlady in the High 
Street whose anxiety for his comfort sometimes oflended 
him 38 curiosity, A lady, young, tender, and gentle — a 
woman of romance, appealing unconaoiously to all the pro- 
tecting and supporting impulses of his manhood, had never 
once been placed before in Cameron's way. 

So Cosmo and his friend, with an interest and excitement 
almost equalj crossed the little street of St. Onen, towards 
Madame Roche's second floor, in the early darkness of the 
February night, feeling more reverence, respect, and en- 
thusiasm than young courtiers going to be presented to a 
queen. Aa for their companion, Cameron's pupil, he was 
the only unconcerned individual of the little party. He 
was not unaccustomed to the society of ladies — Madame 
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Roche and her daughter had no influence oq his imagina- 
tion ; he went over the way with the most entii'e compla- 
cenoy, and not a romantical sentim^it within a hundred 
miles of him ; he waa pleased .enough to see new faces, and 
share , his own agreeable society with some one else foi' the 
evening, and he meant to talk of Italy "and pictures and aston- 
ish these humble people, by way of practice when he should 
reach home — Macgregor was not, going to any enchanted 
palaoe — he only picked hie steps over- the causeway of the 
little street of St. Ouen, directing his way towards Madame 
Roche's Second floor. 

This chamber of andienee was a small room, partly French 
and party English in its aspect ; the gilded clock and mir- 
ror over the msmtel-piece — the marble table at the side of the 
room — the cold pohshed edge of floor on which Cameron's 
unwai'y footsteps almoSt slid — the pretty lamp on the table, 
and the white maze of onrtains artistically disposed at the 
window, and looped with pink ribbons, were all indigenous 
to the HoH; but the square of thick Turkey carpet — the 
tittle open flre-place, where a wood fire burned and crackled 
merrily, the warm-colored cover on the table, where stood 
Madame Roche's pretty tea equipage, were home-like and 
^' comfortable" as insular heart could wish to see. On a 
sofa, drawn, close to the fire-place, half sat, half reclined, the 
invsilid daughter. She was iiery pale, with eyes so blue, 
and mild, and tender, that it was impossible to meet their 
gentle glance without a rising sympathy, even though it 
might be impossible Jo tell what that sympathy was for. 
She was dressed — the young men, of course, could not tell 
how — in some invalid dress, so soft, so flowing, so seemly, 
that Cameron, who was as ignorant as a savage of all the 
graces of the toilette, could not sufficiently adinii-e the per- 
fect gracefulness of those most dehcate womanly robes, whioh 
seemed somehow to belong to, and form, paxt of, this feir, 
pale, fragile creatnre, whose whole existence seemed to be 
one-of patience and Buffering." Madame. Roche herself sat 
on the other side of the table. She was not in widow's 
dress, though she had not been many yeai's a widow. She 
wore a white lace cap, with spotless, tilmywhite ribbons, 
under which her fair hair, largely mixed with silver, was 
braided in fioit bands, which had lost notliing of their gloss 
or luxuriance. Her dress was black satin, soft and glistcn- 
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ing— there was no color at all about her habiliments, nothing 
but soft white and black. She "did not look younger than 
she was, nor like any thing but herself. She was not a well- 
presefved, carefully got-«p beauty. There were wrmkies 
in her sweet old fiioe, as well as silver in her hair. Not- 
withstanding, ghe sat tbere triumpbant, in tt^e real loveli- 
ness wbioh she could not help and for whioh she made no 
effort, with her beautiful blue ej'es, her goft lips, ber rose 
cheek, which through ita wrinkles was as sweet and velvety 
aa an infent's, her pretty white hands. and rosy finger tips. 
She was not unconscious either of her rare , gift-^but bore 
it with a familiar grace as she bad borne it for fifty yeara. 
Madame Roche had been beautiful all her lite — she did not 
wonder nor feel confused to know that she was beautiful 
now. 

jind she received them, singular to say, in a manner which 
did not in the slightest degree detract from Cosmo's poetic 
admiration, asking femiliar questions about their ntfmes, and 
where, and how, and why they traveled,- with the, kindly in- 
terest of an old lady, and with the same delightful junction 
of English speech with an occasional French idiom, which 
had charmed the lad in her note. . Cameroa dropped shyly 
into a chair by the side of the eo«ch, and inclined his ear, 
with a conscious color on his face, to the Ibw voice of the 
invalid, who, though a little surprised, took polite pains to 
talk to him, while Cosmo as shyly, but not .with quite so 
much awkwardness, took up his position by the side of 
Madame Eoohe. Ste made no remark, except a kindly 
emile and bow, when she heard the names of Cameron and 
Maogregor, but when Cosmo's was named to her she turned 
round to him with a special and particolar kindness ol 
regai-d. 

"Ah I Livingstone I " she. said; "I had, a friend once 
called by that name," and Madame Roohe made a little 

f>ause of remembrance, with a smile and a half sigh, and that 
ook of mingled amusement, complacence, gratitude, and 
regret, with which an old lady like herself remembers the 
name of an old lover. Then she returned quietly to her 
tea-making. . She did not notice Macgregor much, save as 
needhil pohtenesa demanded, and she looked with a little 
smiling surprise into the shadow where Cameron had placed 
himself by the side of ber daughter, but her own attention 
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was principally given to Cosmo, who brightened under it, 
and grew shyly confidential, as was to bo looked for at hie 
age, 

" I have seen you at your window," said Madanao Roche. 
" I said to Marie, this young man, so inodest, so ingenuous, 
who steals back when we come to the window, I think he 
must be my countryman. I knew it by yoar looks — all of 
you, and this gentleman, your tutor — ah, he is not at all like 
a Frenchman. ■ He has a little forest on hie cheeks arid none 
on his chin, my child— that is not like what we see at St. 
Onen." 

The old lady's laugh Was bo merry that Cosmo could not 
help joining in it — "He is my dear friend," said Cosmo,, 
blushmg to find himself ueothe adjective, yet using it with 
shy enthusiasm; "but he is only Macgregor's tutor not 

" Indeed ! and who then takes care of you?" s^d the old 
lady, " Ah, you are old enough — you can guard yourself— 
is it so? Yet I know you have a good mother at home," 
■ ■" I have indeed ; but, madame, how do you know?" cried 
Cosmo, in amazement. 

"Because her son's face tells me so," cried Madame 
Roche, with her beautifnl smile. " I know a mother's son, 
my child. I know you would not have looked down upon 
an old woman and her poor daughter so kindly but for your 
mother at home ; and your good friend, who goes to talk to 
my poor Marie — has he then a sick sister, whom he thinks 
upon when he sees my poor wounded dove ?" 

Cosmo was a little puzzled ; he did not tnow what an- 
swer to make — he conld not quite miderstand, himself, this 
entirely new aspect of his friend's character. " Cameron is 
a very good fellow," he sd.d, with pei'plexity ; but Cosmo 
did not himself perceive how, to prOVe himself a good fel- 
low, it was neeflful for Cameron to pay such close reveren- 
tial regard to the invalid on her eofa, whom he seemed now 
endeavoring to amuse by an account of their travels. The 
reserved and grave Highlander wai-med as he spoke. He 
was talking of Venice on her seas, and Rome on her hills, 
while Marie leaned "back on her pillows, with a faint flush upon 
'■— •'"'"^te cheek, following his nai'rative with little aesent- 
u-es of her thin white han^, and motions of her 
he was not beautiful like her mother, but she was 
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SO fi-a^Ie, so tender, so delicate, with a shadowy white vail 
on her head hko a cap, fastened with "a soft pint ribbon, 
which somehow made her invalid delicacy of complexion all 
the more noticeable, that Coamo could not help smiling and 
wondering at the contrast between her and the black, dark, 
Btrong-featured fece which bent towards her. No — Came- 
ron had no sick sister — perhaps the grave undemonstrative 
student might even have smiled at Madame Roche's pretty 
French sentiment about her wounded dove; yet Cameron, 
who knew nothing about women, and had confessed to 
Cosmo long ago how little of the universal benevolence ot 
love he found himself capable of, was exerting himselt 
entirely out of his usoal fashion, with an awkward earnest- 
ness of sympathy whieli touched Cosmo's heart, for the 
amusement of the poor sick Marie. 

"We, too,' have wandered tai; but not where you have 
been," said Madame Roche. "We do not. know your 
beautifiil Rome and Venicer-we know only the wilderness, 
I anij ray Marie, Ah, you would not suppose it, to And us 
safe in St. Ouen ; but we have been at — what do you call 
it ? — the other side of the world— down, down below here, 
where summer comes at Christmas — ail ! ,ip the Antipodes." 

" And I would wp were there now, mamma," said Mai-ie, 
with a sigh. 

, " Ah, my poor child I^yes, we were there, gentleinen," 
said Madanie Roche.' " We have been great travelers — we 
have been in America — ■*e were savages for a long time — 
we were lost to ail the world ; no one knew of us — they 
forgot me in my country altogether; and even my poor 
Jean — they scarce remembered A^m. in St. Ouefl. When 
we came back, we were hke people who drop from; tjie skies. 
Ah, it was strange 1 His fa&er and his Abends were dead, 
and me — it was never but a place of. strangers to me — this 
town. I have not been in my country — not for twenty 
years; yet I som^iines think I should wish. to look at it ere 
I die, but for Marie." 

" But the change might be of use to her health," smd 
Cameron, e^erly. ■ " It often is so. Motion, and air, and 
novelty, of themselves do a great deal. Should you not 
try?" 

"Ah, I should travel with joy," said Marie, clasping her 
white, thin hand, " but not to Scotland, monsieur. Your 
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fogs and your rains would steal my little life that I have. I 
should go to the woods — to the great plains — to the country 
that you call savage and a ■wUdernesa ; and there, maoima, 
ifyou would bnt.go you should no longer have to eay — 
'Poor Slarie!'" 

" And that is — where ?" said Cameron, bending forward 
to the bright sick eyes, with an extraordinary emotion and 
earnestness. His look startled Cosmo.. It .was as if he had 
said, " Tell me but where, and I will carry you away whoso- 
ever opposes !" The Highlandman almost turoed his back 
upon Madame Roche. This' sick and weak Marie was op- 
pressed and thwarted in her fancy. Cameron looked at hef 
in his strong, independent manhood, with an unspeakable 
compassion' and tenderness. It was in his heart to have 
hfted her up with his strong arms and carried her to the 

Slace she longed for, wherever it was — that waa the imme- 
iste impulse upon him, and it was bo new and so strange 
that it seemed to refresh and expand his whole heart. But 
Marie sank back upon her pillows with a little movement oi 
iatigue, perhaps of momentary pettishness, and only her 
mother spoke in quite another strain. 

. "You do not. know my conntiy, my child," said Madame 
Roche, " I have another little daughter who loves it. Ah, 
I thmksome day we shall go to see the old hills and the old 
trees ; but every one forgets me there, and to say truth, I 
also forget," said the old lady, smiling. " I think I shall 
scarcely know my own tongne. presently. Will you come 
and teach 'me English over- again?" 

" Ton should say Scotch, madam — it is all he. knows," 
sMd Cameron, amilirig at Cosmo, to whom she had turned. 
It waa an affectionate look on both sides, and the boy blush- 
ed as he met first the beautiful- eyes of his lovely old lady, 
and then the kind glance of his friend. He stammered 
something about the pleasure of seeing them in Scotland, 
and then bliiished for the common-place. He was too young 
to remMn unmoved between two pair of eyes, both turned so 
kindly upon him, 

" He is his mother's sdn, is he not ?" said Madame Roche, 
pattmg Cosmo's arm lightly with her pretty fingers, " I 
knew his name when I was young, I had a triend called by 
it. You shall come and talk to me of all you love — and you 
and I together, we .will persuade Marie," 
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Gameron gKnced as she spoke with % keen momentary 
jealous p^n, i tl e 1 a Ifon o lad opposite to him, to the 
invalid on the soft Bit Mane ww oldei than Cosmo-^a 
■whole woild apait, out of his way, unmtere&ting to the boy 
as she lay bacfc on her cushions with her half shut eyes and 
her delicate tace It was strange to think how strong and 

Eersonal was this compassion the giowth of a day, in the 
[ighlandei s utern natuie and uncommunicating heart. 



CHAPTER L,IV. 

The days glided on imperceptibly over the travelers as 
they i'ested in St, Ouen — rested longer than there seemed 
any occasion for resting, and with so little inducement that 
Maegregor began to grow restive, and even Cosmo wonder- 
ed ; Cameron was no longer the same. The fiery heart of 
the Highlander was moved within him beyond ail ppwer of 
self-restraint. He was calm enoagh externally by the ne- 
cessity of his nature, which forbade demonstration — but 
within, the fountains were breaking, the ice melting, a fiery 
alid fervid activity taking the place of the long quiescence 
of his mind. He neither undei'stood it himself nor reasoned 
upon it. He yielded because- he could not help yielding. 
A" arbitrary, imperious impulse, had taken possession of 
him, strengthening itself in his own strength and force, and 
taking into consideration no possibility of obstacles. His big,, 
strong heart yearned over the tender weakness which could 
not help itseif— he could think of nothing but of taking it 
up in his powerful ai-ms and carrying it into safety. It was 
the first awakening of his native passionate fervor — he could 
acknowledge nothing, perceive nothing to stand in the way. 
He was as unreaeonable and arbitrary as the, merest, boy — 
more so, indeed, for boys do not know emotions so stormy 
and violent. It had an extraordinary effect altogether upon 
this grave, reserved, toil-worn man ; sometimes he was ca- 
pricious, impatient, and fitful in his temper — at other times 
more tender than a woman — often half ashamed of himself 
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— and only clear about one thing as it seemed, whicn was, 
tliat he would not go away. 

Another pojnt he- was angrily jealous upon ; he neither 
lingered in Baptiate's room himeelii nor, if he could possibly 
prevent'it, permitted Ooamo to do so. He would have no 
questions asked, no gossiping entered into about Madame 
Eoche.. "These- ladiea should be sacred to na — what they 
wish na to know they will tell os," s^d Cameron almost 
haughtily, on one oc^^aelon, when he interrupted a conversa- 
tion between the cobbler , and hia young companion.. Cos- 
mo was half disposed to resent. at once the interference, and 
the SQppoMtton that he himself would gossip about anyone, 
or acquire information by such undignified me^ns — but the 
serious feeling in hia friend's face, almost stem in its earnest- 
ness, impressed the lad. It was evidently of tenfold impor- 
tance to Cameron more thai) to himself, much as he was in- 
terested in his beaatiful old lady. . Cosmo jdelded'with but 
little demonstration 6f impatience and wonder, half-gue^ing, 
yet wholly unable to comprehend what this could mean. 

Another day, when Cosmo eat by hia little window in the 
corner, to which he had been shy of going since he knew 
Madame Roche, but which had still a great attraction for 
him, Cameron entered his room huniedly arid found him at 
his post. The Highlandman laid his powei'fiil hand roughly 
on the lad's shoulder, and drew him away, almost in violence. 
" How dare ye pry upon them ?" he cried, with excitement ; 
"should not their home be saored,,at least?" Almost- a 
quarrel ensued, for Cosmo struggled in this strong grasp, 
aud asserted fiis independence indignantly. He pry upon 
any one ! The lad was furious at the accusation, and ready 
to abjure forever and in a moment the friend who judged 
him so unjustly ; and had it not been that Cameron himself 
melted into an iocomprehensible caprice of soilness, there 
must have be^ an open breach and separation. Even then, 
Coamo could scarcely get over it ; he kept away from his 
window proudly, was haughty to hia companions, passed 
Baptiste without the civility of a recognition, and even, in 
the strength of his ill-used and injured condition, would not 
go to see Madame Roche. Out of this sullen fit the lad was 
awakened by seeing Cameron secretly selecting with his un- 
couth hands such early flowers as were to be found in the 
market of St. Ouen, and giving shy, private orders about 
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others, more rare aiid dehcate, whieh ,were to be sent to 
Madame Roche, in her second floor, Coamo was very'mach 
perplexed, and did not- comprehend it, any more than he 
comprehended why it was that the Highlandman, without 
motive or object, and in fece of the proteetatibns of his pii- 
pil^ersisted in lingering here in St, Onen. 

liiMB a'weelc passed — a fcrtnight, and no period was yet 
assigned for their stay. They became ianuliar with -that 
pretty, little, half French, half English apartment, where 
poor Marie lay on the sofe, and her mother aat working by 
the window. Madame Roche was always kind, and , had a 
smile for them all, Marie was sometimes vivacious, some- 
times fetigued, sometimes broke foith m little outbursts of 
oppositioii to mamma, yho was aJways tender and, foi-bear- 
ingto herl sometimes Cosmo thought the gentle invalid 
was even peevish, lying back among Ler cushions, with her 
half closed eyes, taking no notice of any one. This poor 
Marie was not only weak in frame — she was unsatisfied, 
discontented, and had "something on her mind.". She 
started into sudden effusions of longing and weariness, with 
eager wishes to go away somewhere, and anticipations of 
being well, if mamma would but consent, which Madame 
Koche quietly evaded, and, during which, Cameron sat 
earing at her with aU his heart inquiring in hia eyes, where ? 
But Marie showed no inclination to make a confidant of her 
mother's countryman. She listened to him with a languid 
interest, gave him a partial attention, smiled f^ntly when 
her mother -thanked him for the flowers he sent, but treated 
all these marks of Cameron's " interest" in herself with a 
fetal and total indifierenee, which the Highlandman alone 
either did not or would not perceive. It did not even 
appear that Marie contemplated the possibility of any 
spedal reference to herself in the stranger's courtedes. 
^e treated them all aJike, paying no great regard to any 
of the three. She was amiable, gentle, inild in her manners, 
and pleasant in her speech; but throughout all, it was her- 
self and her own burdens, whatever these might be, that 
Marie was thinking of Perhaps they were enough to 
occupy the poor tender spirit so closely confined within 
those four walls. Cosmo did not know—^but his sympa- 
thies were with the bright old mother, whoso beautiful eyes 
always smiled, who seemed to have no time to spend in 
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impatience or discontent, and whose perpetual care was 
lavished on her daughter, whether Marie was pleased or no. 

Madanae Roche, it would appear, was not too sensitive — 
her husband, who loved and was jealoria of her, and who 
died and left her a widow, had not broken her heMt; 
neither could her child, thoagh she was ill and peevish, ^nd 
not very grateful. Perhaps . Cosmo would rather, in his 
seeret spirit, have preferred to see his beantifuJ old lady, 
after aU her hard life and troubles, and with still so many- 
cares surrounding her, show greater symptoms of heart- 
break, but Madame Roche only went on working and 
emilingj and saying kind words, with an mvincible patience, 
which was, the patience of a natural temper, and not of ex- 
alted principle. She could not help her sweetness and 
affectionate disppsition any more than she cojjld help the 
beauty which was as feithful to her in age as in yoath. She 
was kind even to Macgregor, who was totally indifferent to 
her kindness; perhaps she might bo as kind to the next 
wandering party of travelers who. were thrown in her way. 
Cosmo would not allow himself to bolieVe so, yet, perhaps, 
it was true. 

And in the meantime Macgregor grumbled, and wrote 
discontented letters home ; and even Cosmo could give no 
reason to himself for their' stay in St. Ocien, save Madame 
Roche and her daughter — a reason which he certainly 
would not state to the Mistress, who began to be impatient 
for her boy's return. Cameron had no letters to write— rrio 
thoughts to distract him itom the one overpowering thought 
which had taken possession of hig mind. The arbitraiy 
fancy, absolute and not to be questioned, that his own 
errand in the little Norman town was to restore liberty, 
health, content, and comfort to Maiie Roohe de St. Martin. 
He felt he could do it, as bis big heart expanded over 
Madame Roche's "wounde'd dove" — and Cameron, on the 
verge of middle agOj experienced by privations and hai'd- 
ehips, fell into the very absoluteness of a boy's delusion. 
He did not even take into . account that, upon another 
capricious, willfal, human heart depended all bis power over 
the future he dreamed of— he only knew that he could do 
it, and therefore would, though all the world stood in his 
way. Alas, poor dreamer! the world gave itself no trouble 
whatever on the subject, .and had no malice against him. 
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nor dpom of evil for Marie. So he went on with his impe- 
rious determination, little watting of any oT>staole before 
him wbich could be still more impeiious and absolute than 



CHAPTER LV. 

Ok one of these days Cameron came agdn to Cosmo 
with a letter in hia hand. His look was very different now 
— it was gi'ave, resolute, determined, as of a man on the 
verge of a new life. He-showed the letter to his young 
companion. . It was from Ma<^regor's fether, intimating his 
wish that they should return immediately, and expressing a 
little surprise to hear tliat they should have remained so 
long in St. Ouen. Cameron crushed it up la his hand when 
it was returned to him ; a gesture not so much of anger as 
of high excitement powerfully resti-ained. 

"We must go, then, I suppose?" said Cosmo; but .the 
lad looked up rather doubtfully and anxiously in his friend's 
face — for Cameron did not look like a- man obedient, who 
was ready to submit to a recaO. 

"I will tell you to-morrow," said the Highlander; "yes 
— it is time— I don't resent what this man says— ;iie is per- 
fectly right. I will go or I will not go to-morrow." 

What did this mean ? for the " will not go" was a great 
deal more than a passive negative. It meant — not a con- 
tinned dallying in St. Ouen — it .meant all that Cameron 
imagined in that.gi-eat new torrent of hopes, and loves, and 
purposes, which he now called life. Then he went to 
Cosmo's window and glanced oat for a nioment ; then he 
returned with a deep, almost angry flush on his face, 
muttering something about " never alone," — then he thrust 
his arm into Cosmo's, and bade him come. along. 

"I am going to see, .Madame Roche," cried Cameron, 
with a certain recklessness of tone. " C.ome^you're always 
welcome there — and four is better company than three," 

It was no little risk to put Cosmo's temper to — but he 
yielded, though he was somewhat piqued by the address, 
feeling an interest and anxiety for something about to' hap- 
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pen, which he could not perfectly define. They found 
Madame Roche ^one, seated by the window working, as 
naual — ^but Marie was not there. The old lady received 
them graciously and kindly, as was her wont. She answered 
to Cameron's inquiries that Marie's-headaohewae more ■vio- 
lent than usualjandthatshewaslyingdown. Poor Marie! she 
was very delicate ; she suffered a great deal, the dear child t 

" Invalids have sometimes a kind of inspiration m to what 
will care them," said Cameron, steadily fixing hia eyes upon 
Madame Roehe, "why wUl you not let her go where she 
wishes to go ? Where is it ? I should think the trial 
worth more than latigue, more than labor, ay — if man had 
more to give — more eVen th^ life 1" 

Madame Roche looked lip at him suddenly, with , a 
strange surprise in her ey^B — a painful, anxious, terrified 
wonder, which was quite inexplicable to Cosmo. 

"Alas, poor child !" she said hurriedly, and in a low voice. 
" I would grudge neither fatigue nor labor for my Marie ; 
but it is vam. So you are going away fi-om St, Ouen ? ah, 
yes, I know — I hear every Uiing. I saw your young Mon- 
sieur Macgregor half an hour ago ; he ssud letters had come, 
and you were" going. We shall grievo when you are gone, 
and we shall not forget you, neither I nor. my Marie," 

Cameron's feoe wianged ; a .sweetness, an elevation, a 
tender emotion, quite unusual to those strong features, came 

" It is by no means certain that I shall go," ho said, in a 
low and strangely softened Voice. 

" Does Mademoiselle Marie know ?" 

And once more he glanced round the room, and at her 
vacant sofa, with a tender reverence and respect which 
touched Cosmo to. the heart, and filled the lad with under- 
standing at once and pity. Could he suppose that it was 
hearing of thia that aggravated Marie's headache? could 
he delude himself with the thought that she was moved by 
the prospect of his departure ? Poor Cameron 1 Madame 
Roche was looking at him too with a strange anxiety, trying' 
to read his softened and eloquent face. The old lady paused 
with an embarrassed and hesitating perplexity, looking from 
Cosmo to Cameron, from Cameron back again to Cosmo. 
The lad thought she asked an explanation from him with 
her eyes, but Cosmo had ho explanation to give. 
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" My frienci," said Madame Roche, at last, trying to re- 
cover her smile, but speaking with an evident distress which 
she endeavored in v^n to conceal — "you must not, say 
Mat^moiseUe Mai'ie. The people do so, for they have 
known her as a girl ; but they all know her story, poor 
child ! I fancied you must have heard it from Eaptiste or 
Margot, who love to talk. Ah 1 have they been so pi'udent ? 
— it is strange." 

Madame Roche paused agmn, as if to tako, breath,. Cos- 
m.0 instinotively and silently moved bis ch^r further away, 
and only looked on," a deeply-moved spectator, not aa actor 
in .tiie soene. Cam^roa did not say a word, but be grasped 
the little marble table 'with a hand as cold as itself, and 
looked at Madame Roche with the iace of a man whose 
tongoe clove to his mouth, and who could not have spoken 
for his life. She, trembhng a little, afraid to show her emo- 
tion, half frightened at the look of the person she addressed, 
proceeded, after her pause, with a rapid, interrupted voice. 

" My poor, tender Maiie — poor child!" said, the mother. 
"Alas 1 she is no more mademoiselle — she is married ; she 
was married years ago, when she was too young. Ah, it 
has wrung my heart!'', cried the old lady, speaking more 
froely when her great announcement was made ; " tor her 
husband loves her no longer ; yet my poor child would seek 
him over the world if she might. Strange — strange, is it 
not? that there should be one most dear to her who does 
not love Marie?" 

But Cameron took no notice of this appeal; He still sat 
gazing at her, with his blant, dark feoe, and lips that were 
parched and motionless. She was full of pity, of distress, 
of anxiety for him ; she went on speaking words which only 
echoed idly on his ear, and whjeh even Cosmo could not 
attend to, expatiating in a breathless, agitated way, to cover 
his emotion and to gain a little time, upon the troubles of 
Marie's lot, upon the desertion of her husband, her broken 
health and broken heart. In the midst of it, Caineron rose 
and held out his hand to.ber. The trembling mother of 
Marie took it, rising up to receive his fareweU. She would 
have made a hnndred anxious apologies for the involuntary 
and unconscious deceit from which he had suffered, but 
dared not. He shodks hands with her hastily, with an air 
which could not endure speaking to. 
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" I shall leave St, Ouen so soon, tliat I may not be able to 
see you again," said CanieroH, with a forcible and foiced 
steadiness which put all her trembling compassion to flight ; 
and he looked full in her eyes, as if to dare her suspicions. 
",If I can not, fai-ewell, and thank yon for your kindness, I 
can but leave my best wishes for — Mademoiselle Marie." , 

Before Cosmo could follow him — before another word 
could be said, Cameron was gone. They could hear bim 
descending the stair, with an echoing^ footstep, as they stood 
together, the old lady and the lad, in mutual distress and 
embarrassment. Then Madame Roche turned to Cosmo, 
took his hand, and burst into teara. 

" Could I tell f" cried Marie's mother — "alas, my child ! 
could I think that your tutor, so grave, eo wise, would be 
thus moved ? I am beside myself 1 -I am grieved beyond 
measure ! Alas, what shall I do ? — a good man is in distress, 
and I am the cause !" , . 

"Nay, it is not your fault, madame," said Cosmo; "it's 
no one's fault — a mistake, a blunder, an accident ; poor 
Cameron !" and the lad had enough ado to preserve his 
manhood and keep in hia own tears. 

Then Madame Roche made him sit down by her and tell 
her all about his friend. Cosmo would rather have gone away 
to follow Cameron, and know his wishes immediately about 
leaving St. Ouen, but was persuaded, without much diffi- 
culty, that it was kinder to leave the Highlander alone in 
the first shock of the discovery he had made. And Madame 
Roche was much interested in the story of the student, 
whose holiday had ended so sadly. She wished, with tears 
in her eyes, that she could, do any thing to comfort, any 
thing to help him on. And in turn she told the story of her 
own family to Cosmo ; how Marie's husband had turned out 
a vagabond, and worthless ; how he had deserted his girlish 
wife in the beginning of ber illness, leaving her alone and 
unattended, at a distance even from her mother ; how they 
had heard nothing of him for three yeai-s — yet bow, not- 
^pithstanding all, the poor Marie wept for him constantly, 
and tried to persuade her mother to set out on the hopeless 
enterprise of finding him again. 

"My poor child!" said Madame Roche ; "she forgets 
every thing, my friend, but that she loves him. Ah, it is 
natural to us women ; we remember that, and we remember 
nothing more," 
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Oostno could not help a momentary spark of indignation. 
He thought Marie very selfish and cold-hearted, and could 
not forgive her his friend's heart-break; — 

" Mademoiselle Maiie should not forget you," he said. 

Though he dealt with such phenornena occasionally in hia 
verses, and made good sport with them, like other young 
poeti3,-Cosmo Was, notwithstanding, too natural and. sensi- 
ble, not to pause with aniomentary wonder over this strange 
■paradox .and contradiction of events.. To think of such a 
man as Cameron losing his wits and his heart for Iijve of 
this weak and perverse woman, whp vexed her mother's 
heart with perpetual pining for theJiusband whohad ill-used 
and deserted her 1 How strange it was I 
' "Marie does not forget me; my child; she is not to 
blame,;' s^d Madame Roche -; "it is nature; do not I also 
know it ? Ah, I was undutiful nweelf 1 I ioved my poor 
Jean better than my father ; but I have a little one who is 
very fond of me ; she is too young for lovers ; she thinks of 
nothing bnt to make a home in my own country for Marie 
and me. My poor Mrriel she-can not b^ar to go away 
from St. Otien, lest he should come back to seek her; she 
will either go to seek MnL, or stay'; and so I can not go to 
Deair^e nor to my own country. Yet, perhaps, if Marie 
would but be persuaded I My little Deair^e is in Scotland. 
They think much of her where she is. It is all very strange; 
she IS in a house which once was home t6~ me when I was 
young. I think it strange my child should be there." 

" Desir^e ?" repeated Cosmo, gazing at hia beautiful old 
lady with awakened curiosity. He remembered, so well the 
pretty little figure whose bearing, different as they were 
otherwise, was like that of Madame Roche. He looked in 
hev face, anxious, but unable, to ti'ace any resemblance. 
Deair^el Could it be Joanna's DeairSer-tbe heroine of the 
broken windows — she who was at Melmar ? The lad grew 
excite.d as he repeated the name — he felt as. though he held 
in his hand the clue to some secret — what could it be ? . 

" Do you know the nafne ? Ah, my little one was a true 
Desir^e," "s^d Madame Roche ; " she came when the others 
were taken away — she Was my oomfortej-. Nay, my friend 
— she wrote to me of one of your name I One— ah, iook ttt 
me ! — one who was son of my old friend. My child, let me 
see your fece — can it be yon who are son of Patrick, my. 
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good ooiiain ? Wtat ! — is it then possible f Are yon tlio 
young Livingstone of Noi'law ?" 

Cosmo rose up in great excitement, withdrawing from the 
half embrace into which Madame Roche seemed disposed 
to. take him ; the lad's heart bounded with aii audible throb, 
rismg to his throat : — 

" Do yon kaow me ? Did you know my fether ? Was ho 
your cousin ?" he cried, with an increasing emotion. " He 
was Patricfc Livingstone, of Norlaw, a kinsman of the old 
Haiitleya; and you— you — tell me ! You are Mary of Mel- 
mar ! I know, it ! I have ffeund you I Oh, father 1 I have 
done my work at last." 

The lad'a voice broke bto ahoai-se C17 — he had no words 
to expre^ himself further, as ,he stood before her with burn- 
ing cheeks and a beating heai't, holding out his hands in ap- 
peal and in triumph. He had found her ! he could not 
doubt, he could not hesitate — gazing into that beantifnl old 
face, the whole country-side seemed to throng about him 
with a clamorous testimony. A!l those unanimons witness- 
es who had told him of her beauty, the little giant at the 
smithy to whom her foot rung "like siller. bells," the old wo- 
man who remenibered her face " like a May morning," rush- 
ed into Cosmo's memory as though they had been present 
by his side; He cried out again with a vehement self-assur- 
ance and certainty, " You are Mary of Melmar !" He kiss- 
ed her hand as if it had been the hand of a queen^— he for- 
fot all his previous trouble and sympathy — he had found 
er ! Ms search had not been made in vain, 
"I am Mary Huntley, the daughter of Melmar," said the 
old lady, with her beautiful smile. " Yes, my child, it is 
true — I left my father and my home for the sake of my poor 
Jean. Ah, he was very fond of me ! I am not-sorry ; but 
you sought me,?^did you seek me ?— that is strange, that 
is kind ; I know not why you should seek me. My child, do 
not bring me into any more trouble — tell me why you 
sought for me ?" 

" I sought you as my father sought you !" cried Cosmo ; 
" as he charged' us all to seek you when he died. I sought 
you, because you have been wronged. Come home with 
me, madame, I thank God for Huntley that he never had it I 
— I knew I should find you ! It is not for any trouble. It 
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yours!" 

" Melmai- — my father's house — where my Desir^e is now ? 
— nay, my fi-iend, you dream," said the old lady, trying to 
Bmile, yet growing pale ; she did not comprehend it — she 
returned upon what he said about his father ; she was touch- 
ed to tears to think that Horlaw.had aooght for her — that 
she had not been forgotten — that he himself, a young cham- 
pion, had come gven here witl^ the thought of finding her ; 
«— but Melmai-, Melmar, her father's house !, The old Mary 
of Melmar, who had fled from that, house and been disin- 
herited, could not receive this strange idea— 'Melmar I the 
word died on her lip as the voice of Blarie called herfrom 
an inner chamber. She rose with the promptness of habit, 
resuming her tender mother-smile, and answering without a 
pause. She only waved her hand to Cosmo as the boy left 
her to her immediate duties. It was not wonderful that she 
found it difficult to take up the thread of connection between 
that life in which she herself had been an only child, and 
this in which she was Marie's nnrsing mother. They were 
strangely unlike indeed. 



CHAPTEE LVI. 



OosMO ran down the stairs, and out of the gate of Mad- 
ame Roche's house, much too greatly excited to think of re- 
tui'ning to his little room. The discovery was so sudden 
and so extraordinary that the lad was quite unable to com- 
pose his excitement or collect hia thoughts. Strange enough,, 
though Mary of Mejmar had been eo much in his mind, he 
had never once, until this day, associated her in the smallest 
degree with the beautiful old lady of St. Ouen. When he 
began to think of ali the eircumstanoes, he could not account 
to himself for his extraordinary slowness of perception. At 
least a score of other people, totally unlikely and dissimilar, 
had roused Cosmo's hopes upon his journey. Scarcely, a 
place they had been in which' did not afford the imaginative 
youth a glimpse somewhere of sOme one who might be the 
heroine; yet here he had been living almost by her side 
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without a suspicion, until a sudden confidence, given in the 
simplest and moat natural manner, disciosed her in a nio- 
ment — Mary of Melmar ! He had known she must be old 
— he had supposed, she mu^t have children — but it was 
strange,' overpowering, a wild and sudden bewildei-ment, to 
find m her the mother of DearSe and Marie. 

Cosmo did not go home to his little room — he hurried 
along the narrow streets of St. Ouen, carried, on by the stress 
and urgency of his own thoughts. Then he emerged upon 
the river side, where even the picturesque and various scene 
before him felled to hegaile his own crowding fancies. He 
saw without seeing the river boats, moored by the quay, 
the Norman fish ei-men and market-women, the high-gabled 
houses, which corresponded bo pleasantly with those high 
caps and charaot eristic dresses, th6 whole bright animation 
and foreign coloring of the scene. In the midst of it aJl he 
saw but one figure, a figure which somehow belonged to it, 
and took individuality and tone from this surrounding ; — 
Mary_ of Melmar 1 but not the pensive, tender Maiy of that 
sweet Scottish' 00 nntry-side, with all its streams and wood- 
lands — not a Mary to be dreamt of any longer on the leafy 
banks of Tyne,' or amid those roofless savage walla of the 
old Strength of Tferlaw. With an unexpressed cry of tri- 
nmph, yet an untellable .thrill of disappointment, the lad 
hurried along those sun-bright banks of Seine. It was this 
scene she belonged to ; the quaint, gray Horman town, 
with its irregular roofs and gables, its cathedral piling up- 
ward to a lairy apex those marvelous pinnacles and towers, 
its bright provincial costume and foreign tints of color, its 
river,., bright with heavy picturesque boats, and floating 
baths, and all the lively life of a French urban stream. It 
was not that meditative breadth of country, glorious with 
the parpie Eildons and brown waters, sweet with unseen 
birds and burns,, where the summer silences and sounds 
were alike sacred, and where the old strongholds lay at rest 
like old warriors, watching the peace of the land. No — she 
was- not Mary of Mehnar — she was Madame Roche de St. 
Martin, the beautiful old lady of St. Ouen. 

When Cosmo's thoughts, had reached this ' point, they 
were suddenly aiTested by the sight of Cameron, standing 
close to the edge of the quay, looking steadily doten. His 
remarkable figiire, black among the other figures on that 
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picturesque river-aide — his fixed, dark face, looking stern 
and auttioritative as a face in pi'ofile is apt to look— his 
intense, yet idle gaze down tlie weather-stoned, tjmber- 
bonnd fece of the river-pier,- startled his young companion 
at first into sudden teiTOr. Cosmo had, till this moment, 
forgotten Cameron. His friendship and sympathy woke 
again, with a touch of alarm and dread, which made him 
sick. Cameron ! — religious, enthusiastic, a servant of ttod 
as he was, what was the disappointed man, in the shock ot 
his personal suffering, about to do ? Cosmo stood .behind, 
nnseen, watching him. The lad did not know what he 
feared, and knew that his terror was irrational and foolish, 
but still could not perceive without a pang that immovable 
figure, gazing down into the running river, and eouSd not 
imagine but with trembling what might be in Cameron^s 
thoughts. He was of a race to whicn great desp^rs and 
calamities were congenial. His blood was fiery Celtic 
blood, the tumultuous pulses pf the mountaineer. Cosmo 
felt his heart beat loud in his ears as ho stood watching. 
Just then one of the women he had been in the habit oC 
buying flowers from, perceived Cameron and went up to 
him with her basket. He spoke to hor, listened to her, with 
a reckless Mr, which aggravated Cosmo's unreasonable 
alarm; the lad even heard him laugh as he received a 
pretty bouquet of spring flowers, which he had doubtless 
ordered for Marie. The' woman went away after receiving 
payment, with a, somewhat doubtful and surprised face. 
Then Cameron began to pull the pretty, delicate blossoms 
asunder, and let them fall one by one into the river — one 
by one — then as the number lessened, leaf by leaij scatter- 
ing them out of his fingers M'ith an apparent determination 
of destroying the whole, quite unconscious of the wistful 
eyes of two little children standing by. When the last 
petal had fallen into- the river, and was swept down under 
the dark keel of one of the boats, the Highlander turned 
suddenly away — so suddenly, indeed, that Cosmo did not 
discover his disappearance till he had passed into the little 
crowd .which hung about a newly-arrived vessel lower down 
the quay; — his step was quickj resolute, and straightfoi'ward 
— he was going home, , 

And then Cosmo, brought by this.gieansto real ground, 
once more began to think, as it was impossible to forbear 
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thinting, over all the strange possibilities of the new eventa 
which had startled him so greatly. If Maiie had not been 
married — if Cameron had wooed her and won her — if, 
strangest chance qf all, it had thus happened that the poor 
Highland student, all unwitting of his fortune, had come to 
be-njaater of Melmar ! As he speculated, Cosmo held his 
breath, with a sudden and natural misgiving. He thought, 
of Huntley in Anstralia^^bis own generous, tender-hearted 
brother. Huntley, who meant to come home and win 
Melmar, and_ who already looked upon himself as its real 
master — Huntley, whose hopes must be put to an absolute 
and instant conclusion, and were already vain as the fancies 
of a child. He thought of his mother at home in Norlaw, 
thinking of the future which waited her son, and refusing 
to thinK of the woman who had inflicted npOn her the great- 
est sufferings of her life — he thought of Patie, who, though 
moch less concerned, had still built something upon toe 
heirship of Melmat'. He thought of the sudden change to 
the whole family, who, more or less onconsoiously, had 
reckoned upon this background of possible enrichment, and 
had borne their real poverty all the more magnanimously, 
in consideration of the wealth which was about to come — 
and a sudden ohill came to the lad's heart. Strange perver- 
sity ! Cosmo had scorned the most distant idea of Huntley's 
heirship, so long as it was possible ; but now that it was no 
longer possible, a compunction struck him. This prospect, 
which cheered Huntley in his eiile, and put spirit into his 
labor — this, which encouraged the Mistress, lor her son's 
sake, to spare and to toil — this, which even furthered the 
aims of' Patie in his Glasgow foundery — this it was his un- 
gracious task to tarn into vanity and foolishness. Hia step 
slackened unconsciously, bis spirit fell, a natural revulsion 
seized him. Madame Roche de St. Martin — the poor rick 
Marie, who loved only herself and her worthless French 
husband, who doubtless now would find his way back to 
her, and make himself the real Lord of Melmar ! Alas, 
what a change from Cosmo's picturesque and generous 
dreams among the old walls of Norlaw I When he thought 
of the vagabond Frenchman, whose unknown esistence had 
made Cameron miserable, Cosmo made an involuntary ex- 
clamation of opposition and disgust. He forgot that Mary 
of Melmar who was now an imaginary and unsubstantial 
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phantom ; he even forgot the beautiful old lady who had 
charmed him unawares — he thoughtTonly of the French 
Marie and her French husband,' the selfish invalid and the 
worthless wanderer who had deserted ■ her. Beautiful 
Melmar, among its woods and waters; to think it should be 
bestowed thus! 

Then Cosmo went on, ia the natural current of his 
changed thonghts, to -think of the present family, the frank 
and friendly Joanna, the unknown brother whom bowed 
Jaaoob respected aa a virtuoso, and who, doubtless, firmly 
beheved himself the heir — the father who, though an enemy, 
was still a homeboruand familiar countryman. Well, thai 
household must fail suddenly out of prosperity and wealth 
into ruin — his own must forego at once a well-warranted and 
honorable hope — all to enrich a family of St. .Ouen, who 
knew neither Melmar nor Scotland, and perhaps scorned 
them both I And it was all Cosmo's doing ! — a matter de- 
liberately undertaken — a heroical pursuit for which he had 
quite stepped out of his wayl . The lad was quite as high- 
minded, generona, even romantic, in the streets of St. Ouen 
as he had been in his i^vorite se»t of meditation among the 
ruins of Norlaw ; but somehow, at this moment, when he had 
just succeeded in his enterprise, he could not manage to raise 
within his own heart all the elevated sentiments which had 
inspired it. On the contrary, he went slowly along to his 
lodgings, where he should have to communieate the news to 
Cameron, feeling rather crest-fallen and discomfited — not 
the St. George restoring a disinherited Una, but rather the 
intermeddler in other men's matters. Who gets no thanks on 
any hand. To tell Cameron, who had spent the whole 
fiery torrent of that love which it was his nature to bestow, 
with a passionate individual fervor, on one person and no 
more — upon the capricious little Fi'enoh Marie, who could 
not even listen to its tale ! Cosmo grew bitter in his 
thoughts as he took down the key of his chamber from the 
wall in Baptiste's room and received a little note which 
the cobbler handed him, and went very softly up stairs. 
The note was from Madame Roche, but Cosmp was 
misanthropical, and did not care about it. He thoug^ht 
iio longer of Madame Roche — he thought only of Mavie, 
who was to be the real Mary of Melmar, and of poor 
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Cameron heai't -broken, and Huntley disappointed, and the 
Fi'encii vagabond of a husband, wiJo was sui-e to come 
home. 



CHAPTEE LVII. 

Camebon was not visible until the evening, when he sent 
for Cosmo to his own room. The lad obeyed the summona 
instantly ; the room was rather a large one, very barely fur- 
nished, without any carpet. on the floor, and with no fire in 
the Htove, It was dimly lighted by one candle, which threw 
the apartment intoa general twilight, and made a epeck of 
particular illumination on the table where it stood, and by 
which sat Cameron, with his pocket-book and Baptiste'a bill 
before him. He was very p^e, and somehow it seemed im- 

!>ossible to' see his fiice otherwise than in profile, where it 
ooked stem, rigid, and immoveable as an old Koman's ; 
but hia manner, if perhaps a little graver, was otherwise 
exactly as usual. Coamo was at a loss how to speak to him ; 
he did not even like to look at his friend, who, however, 
showed no such embaiTassment in his own person, 

" We go to-moiTOW, Cosmo," said Cameron, rather rap- 
idly ; " here is Baptiste'a bill to be settled, and some other 
things. We'll go over to Dieppe the first thing in the 
morning-— every thing had better be done to night," 

" The first thing in the morning I but I am afraid I — I 
can not go," said Ooamo, hesitating a little, 

"Why?" Cameron looked up at him imperiously — ^he 
was not in a humor to be thwarted, 

" Because — not that I don't wish to go, for I had rather 
be with you," said Cosmo— 7" but because I made a dis- 
coveryi and a very important one, to-day." 

" .ifyi ?" said Cameron, with a smile and a tone of dreaiy 
satire; "this must have been a day for discoveries — what 
was yours?" 

" It was about Madame Eoohe," said Cosmo, with hesita- 
tion — he was afraid to broach the subject, in hia anxiety for 
his friend, and yet it must be told. 

" Joat BO," ^id Cameron, with the same smile ; " I knew 
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it must te atout Madame Uoohe — what then? I suppose 
it is no secret? nothing more thsin eveiyliocly knew ?" 

"Don't speak bo coldly," entreated Cosmo, with irre- 
Htrainable feeling; "indeed it is something which no one 
could have dreamed of; Cameron, she is Mary. I never 
guessed or supposed it until to-day," 

Something like a groan burst irom Cameron in spite of 
himself. " Ay, she's Mary 1" cried the IBghlander, with a 
cry of fierce despair and anguish not to be described, " but 
laddie, what is that to you ?" 

They were a World apart as they eat together on either 
side of that little table, with the pale little light between 
them — the hoy in the awe of his concern and sympathy — 
the man in the fiery struggle and humiliation of his man- 
hood wrung to the heart. Cosmo did not venture to look 
up, lest the very glance — the water in hia eyes, might irri- 
tate the excited mind of hia friend. He answered softly, 
almost humbly, with the deep imaginative respect of youth. 

"She is Mary of Melmar, Cameron — the old lady; my 
father's kinswoman whom he was — fond of — who ran away 
to marry a Frenchman — who is the heir of Melmar— Melmar 
which was to be Huntley's, if I bad not found her. It can 
not be Huntley's now ; and I must stay behind to complete 
the discovery I have made." 

Perhaps Cosmo's tone was not I'emarkably cheerful ; the 
Highlander looked at him with an impatient and indignant 

" Why should it be Huntley's when it is hers ?" he said, 
almost angrily. " "Would you grudge her rights to a help- 
less woman? you, boy! are even you beguiled when your' 
self is concerned ?" 

"You are unjust," said Cosmo. "I do not hesitate a 
moment — I have done nothing to make any one doubt me 
—nor ever will." 

The lad was indignant in proportion to his uneasiness and 
disconifort in his discovery, but Cameron was not sufficiently 
at rest himself to see through the natural contradictions of 
his young companion. He turned away from him with the 
half conscious gesture of a sick beai't. 

" I am unjust — I believe it," he said, with a strange hu- 
mility ; " lands and silver are but names to me. I am like 
Other folk— I can be liberal with what I have not — ay, more ! 
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I can even throw away my own," continued Cameron, his 
strong voice trembling between real emotion and a bitter 
seif-sftrcaan), " so that nobody shonld be the better for the 
waste ; that's mt/ fortune. Your estate will be of use to 
somebody — take comfort, callant ; if you are disappointed, 
there's still some benefit in the gift. But ye might give ali 
and no moital be a gainer — waste, lavish, pour forth every 
thing yehave, and them the gift was for, if ever they knew, 
be the worse and not the better! Ay I that's some men's 
portion in this life." 

Cosmo did not venture to say a word — that bitter sense 
of waste and prodigahty, the whole treasure of a man's 
heart poured forth in vain, and worse than in v^n, stai-tled 
the lad with a momentai-y vision of depths into which he 
could not penetrate. For Cameron was not a boy, strug- 
gling with a boy's passion of disappointment and mortifica- 
tion. He was a strong, tenacious, self-concentrated man. 
He had made a useless, viun, unprofitable holocaust, which 
could not give even a moment's pleasure to the beloved of 
his imagination, for whom he had designed to do every 
thmg, and the unacceptable gift returned in a bitterness un- 
speakable upon the giver's heart. Other emotions, even 
more heavy and grievous, straggled also within him. . His 
old scruples agiunst leaving his garret and studies, his old 
feelings of guilt ,in defernng voluntarily, for his own plea- 
sure and comfort, the beginnmg of his . chosen " work," 
came back upon hia silent Celtic soul in a torrent of remorse 
and eompimetion, which he could not and would not confide 
to any one. If he had not forsaken the labors to which 
God had called him, could he have been left to oast his own 
heart away after this desperate and useless fashion ? With 
these thoughts his fiery sph-it consumed itself Bitter at all 
times must be the revulsion of love which is in vain, but 
this was bitterer than bitterness — a useless, unlovely, unprofi- 
table sacrifice, producing nothing save humiliation and shame. 

" I see. Cosmo," be said, after a little pause, " I see that 
you can not leave St. Oaen to-morrow. Do your duty. 
You were fain, to find her, and you have found her. It 
might be but a boy's impulse of generosity, and it may 
bring some disappointment with it ; but it's right, my lad I 
and it's something to succeed in what you attempt, even 
though you do get a dinnle thereby in some comer of your 
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OWB heavt. Never fear for Hnntley— if he's swoii aa you say, 
the inheritance of tho widow would be sacred to your bro- 
ther. Now, Jaddie, fare you well. I'm goiug back to my 
duty that I have forsaken. Henceforth you're too tender 
a companion for the like of me. I've lost — time, and such 
matters that you have and to spare ; you and I are on differ- 
ent levels, Cosmo ; and nOw, my boy, fare ye well." 

"Farewell? yoa don't blame me, Cameron?" cried 
Cosmo, scarcely knowing what he said, 

^"■Blwrne, you — for what?" said the other, harshly, and 
with a momentary haughtiness ; then he rose and laid bis 
band with an extreme and touching kindness, which was 
almost tender, upon Cosmo's shoulder. " You've been like 
my youth to me, laddie," said the Highlandraan ; " like a 
morning's dew in the midst of drouth ; when I say fare ye 
well I mean not to say that we've parted ; but I must not 
mint any more at the pathways of your life — mine is among 
the rocks, and in the teeth of tbe wind, I have no footing 
by nature among your primroses. That is why I say — not 
to-morrow in the daylight, and the eyes of strangers, but 
now when you and me and this night are by om-selves — fei-e 
ye well, laddie ! We're ever friends, but we're no more 
comrades—that is What I mean," 

" And that is hard, Cameron, to me," said -Cosmo, whose 
eyes were full. 

Cameron made^ no answer at all to the boy; he went to 
the door of the dim room with him, wrung his hand, and 
said, " Good night I'.' Then, while the lad went sadly up 
the noisy stair-case, the man turned back to his twilight 
apaj'tment, bare and solitaiy, where there was nothing 
familiar and belonging to himself, save bis pocket-book and 
passport upon the table, and Eaptiste's bill. He smiled as 
he took that up, and began to count out tbe money for its 
payment ; vulgar, needful business, the very elements of 
daily necessity— tiiese are the best immediate styptics for 
thrusts in the heart. 

Cosmo, to whom nothing had happened, went to his 
apartment perhaps more restlessly miserable than Cameron, 
thinking over all his friend's words, and aggi'avating in im- 
agination the sadness of their meaning. The lad did not 
care to read, much less to obey the call of Madame Roche's 
pi-etty note, which bade him come and toll her further what 
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bis morning's communioation meant. For this night, at 
least, he was siek of Madame Rocho, and every thing con- 
nected with her name. 



CHAPTEE LVIII. 

The morning bronght feelings a little more endurable, 
yet still, very far fi'om pleasant. Very early, while it waa 
still dark, Cosmo saw his companiona set off on thoir jour- 
ney home, and was left to the cold dismal consciousness of a 
solitary ijay just beginning, as he. watched the lights put 
ottt, and the chill gi-ay dawn stealing over the high houses. 
The first ray of sunshine glimmered npon the attic ■windows 
and burned red in the vane over the dwelling-place of 
Madame Roche. Thia gleam recalled the lad's imagination 
from a musing fit of vague depression and uneasiness. 
He must now think no more of Cameron — ^no more of those 
strange breakings off and partings which are in life. On 
the contrary, hia old caprice of boyish generoaity laid upon 
him now tiie claim of an urgent— almost an irksome — 
duly, and he, who went upon his travels to seek Mary 
of MeJmar with all the fervor of a knight-errant, turned 
upon his heel this cold spring dawn with an inexpressible 
reluctance and impatience, to go to her, iu obedience to 
her own summons. He would rather have been with 
Cameron in his alent and rapid journey — but his duty 
was here. 

When Cosmo went to Madame Roche, which he did at 
as early an hour as he thought decorous, he found her alone, 
waiting for him. She came forwai'd ■ to receive him with 
rather an anxious ■welcome. " I almost feared you were 
gone," said the old lady, with a ,smile which was less tran- 
quil than usual. " When I saw your friends go, I said to 
myself, this, boy is but a fairy messenger, who tells of a 
strange hope, and then ia gone and one hears no more of it. 
I am glad yon have not gone away ; but your poor friend, 
he haa left us ? ' I thought it best, my child, to say nothing 
to Marie." 
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Cosmo's heart swelled a little in spite of himself; he 
could not bear the idea of the two women gossiping to- 
gether over his friend's heart-hi'eak, which was the first 
ftiought that occurred to him as Madame Roche spoke, and 
whicn, though it was certainly anjnst, was still pailly justi- 
fied by the raystorious and compassionate tone in which the 
old lady mentioned Cameron's name, 

" I am not aware that there is any ocoaa.on for saying any 
thing, madame," said Cosmo, with a little abruptness. 
Madame Roche was not remarkably quick-sighted, yet she 
saw through the lad's irritation — the least snule in the world 
oame to the corner of her. lip. She did not think of the 
great pang in the Highlander's heart — she knew very little 
indeed of Cameron — she only smiled with a momentary 
amusement at Cosmo's displeasure, and a momentary sense 
of womanish triumph over the subjugated creature, man, 
represented in the person of this departed traveler, who 
had inst gone sadly away. 

" Do not quaiTel with me, my child," she said, her smile 
auhading into its usual sweetness ; " the fault was not with 
me; but tell me once more this strange news yon told me 
last night. Melmar, which was my father's, I was born 
heiress of it — did yon say it was mine — mine ? for I think 
I mnst have mistaken what the. words mean." 

" It is quite true," said Cosmo, who had not yet quite re- 
covered his temper, " your father left it to you if you were 
ever found, and if yon were not fonnd, to iny father, and 
to Huntley Livingstone, his heir and eldest son. My fathes 
sought you in vain all his life ; he never would put in his 
own claim lest it should injure you. When he' died, Hant- 
ley was not rich enough to go to law for his rights, bat he 
and everybody believed that yon never would be found, 
and that he was the heir. He thinks so now ; he is in Aus- 
trsJia working hard for the money to maintain his plea, and 
believing that Melmar will be his; but I have fonnd you, 
and you are the lady of Melmar ; it is true," 

"You tell me a romance — a drama," cried Madame 
Roehe, with tears in her eyes, " Tour father sought me all 
his life — me ?. though I was cruel to bim. Ah, bow touch- 
ing ! bow beautiful ! — and you, my young hero ! — -and this 
Huntley, this one who thmka himself the heir — he, too, is 
generous, noble, without selfishness — I know it I Oh, my 
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child, what shall I do for him? . Alas, Marie! She is my 
eldest child, and she is married already — I never grieved 
for it enoagh till now." 

" There is no need, madame," said Cosmo, to whom these 
little sentences came like so many little shooting arrows, 
pricking him into a disappointed and vexed resentment 
" Huntley needs nothing to mate him amends for what is 
simply justice. Melmar is not his, but yours." 

This speech, however, which was somewhat heroical in 
tone, expressed a most uncomfortable state of mind in 
Cosmo, He was angr;^ at the idea of rewarding Hantley 
with the hand of Marie, if that had not been given away 
already. It was a highly romantic suggestion, the very 
embodiment of poetic justice, had it been practicable ; but 
somehow it did not please Cosmo. Then another sugges- 
tion, made by his own fancy, came dancing unsolicited into 
the lad's mind. Desir^e, perhaps, who was not married, 
might not she be compensation sufficient for Huntley? 
But Cosmo grew very red and felt exceedingly indignant 
as he thought of it; this second reward was rather more 
distasteful ttian the fii'st. He paid very little attention, 
indeed, to Madame Roche, who, much excited, smiled and 
shed tears, and exciaimed upon her good fortane, upon the 
kindness of her fj'iends, npon the goodness of God. Cosmo 
put his hands in his pockets and did not listen to her. He 
was no longer a young poet, full of youthful feiTor and 
generosity. The temper of the British lion began to de- 
velop itself in Cosmo. He turned away from. Madame 
Roche's pretty effusion of sentiment and joy, in a huff of 
disenchantment, discontented with her, and himself, and all 
the world. 

Perhaps some delicate spiiit whispered as much in 
the old lady's eai-. She came to him when her first ex- 
citement was over, with tender tears in her beautiful old 
eyes. 

"My child, you have found a fortune and a home for 
me," said Madame Roche, "bat it is to take them away 
from your brother. What will your mother say at home ?" 

" She will say it is right and just, madame, and I have 
done my duty," said Cosmo, briefly enough. 

Then Madame Roche bent forward and kissed his young 
cheek, like a mother, as she was. 
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" We are widow and orphans," she said, softly. " God 
will bless yon — He is the guardian of such ; and He will not 
let Huntley suffer when Ho sees how all of you do justice 
out of a free heart." 

Cosmo was melted ; he tarned away his head to conceal 
the moisture in his own eyes — was it out of a free heart ? 
He felt rebuked and humbled when he asked himself the 
question ; but Madame Roche gave hira no time to tliiuk 
of his own feelings. She wanted to know eveiy thing ahout 
all that had ocenrred. She was full of curiosity and interest, 
natural and womanly, about not ooly the leading points of 
the story, but all its details, and as Marie did not appear, 
Cosmo by himself, with his beautiful old lady, was soon 
reeondilea to the new circumstances, and restored to his 
first triumph. He had done, what his fether failed to do — 
what his father's agents had never teen able to accomplish 
— what newspaper advei-lisementa had attempted in vain. 
He had justified his own hope, and realized his own expec- 
tation, . He had restored home and fortune to the lost Mary 
of Melmar. A night and a morning were long enough for 
the sway of uncomfortable and discontented feelings. He 
gave himself up, once more, to bis old enthusiasm, forgetting 
Huntley's loss and Cameron's heart-break, and his mother's 
disappointment, in the inspiration of his old dreams, all of 
which were now coming true. The end of this conversa- 
tion was, that Cosmo— charged with Madame Roche's entire 
confidence, and acting as her representative — was to follow 
his former companions and return to Edinburgh as speedily 
as possible, and there to instruct his old acquaintance, 
Cassilis, to take steps immediately for the recovery of Mel- 
mar. He parted with the old lady, who was, and yet was 
not, the Maiy of his fancy, that same evening — did not see 
Marie, who was fortunately kept in her room by an access 
of illness or peevishness, took leave of Baptiste and the old 
streets of St. Ouen with great content and exhilaration, and 
on the.very next morning, at an hour as early, as chilly, and 
as dai'k as that of Cameron's departure, began his jouraey 
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OHAPTEK LIX. 

The streets of Edinburgh looked strange and unfamiliar 
to Cosmo Livingstone when he stood in them once tnore — a 
very boy still in heart and experience, yet feeling himself a 
traveled and instructed man. He no longer dreamed of 
turning his steps towards Mrs. Purdy's in tJie High Street; 
he took his carpet bag to a hotel instead, half wonderiag at 
himself for bis changed ideas. Cameron's ideas too, proba- 
bly, were equally changed. Where was he, or how had he 
managed to reconcile the present with the past ? Bat 
Cosmo had no time to inquire. He could not pause ia 
Edinburgh for any thing but his needful business, which was 
to see Mr, Cassilis, and to pJaee in his hands the interests of 
Madame Roche. 

The young lawyer received him with a careless kindnesa 
not very flatteiTng to Cosmo's dignity, but was greatly 
stai-tled by the news he brought. Once only he paused in 
taking down all the facts of the case which Cosmo coidd 
give him, to say : — 

" This diacoveiy will be a serious loss to your brother ;" 
but Cosmo made no reply, and with that the comment 
ceased. Huntley and his heirship melted away out of sight 
in the strangest manner while this conversation went on. 
Cosmo had never realized before how entirely it separated 
him and his from all real connection with Melmar. The 
sensation was not quite satisfactory, for Molmar, one way 
or another, had borno a most strong and personal connec- 
tion with all the thoughts and projects of the family of 
Worlaw for a year or two past; but that was all over. 
Cosmo alone now had any interest in the matter, and that 
solely as the representative of Madame Roche. 

When he had fully informed the young lawyer of all the 
needfiil points in the matter, and formally left the cause in 
his hands, Cosmo left him to secure a place in the first coach, 
and to hasten home with all the speed he could make. Ho 
could scai'cely have felt more strange, or perceived a greater 
change upon every thing, if he had dropped fi'om the skies 
into Kirkbride ; yet every thing was precisely the same, so 
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dearly and broadly reeognizaWe, that Cosmo could not un- 
dei-stand wliat difference had passed upon them, and still 
less could understand that the difference was in himself. 
His mother stood w^ting for him at the door of the Nor- 
law Arms, It was cold March weather, and the Mistress 
had been sitting by the fire, waiting the arrival of the coach; 
She was flushed a little with tlie frosty air and the Are, and 
looked disturbed and uneasy. Cosmo thought he could 
fancy she turaed a jealous eye upon himself as ho sprang 
from the coach to meet her, whioh fauoy was perfectly true, 
for the Mistress was half afraid that her son who had been 
abroad might be " led away" by his experiences of travel, 
and might have become indifferent or contemptuous about 
his home. She was a little displeased, too, that he had lin- 
gered behind Cameron. She was not like Madame Roche — 
all-enduring sweetness was not in this old-fashioned Scottish 
mother. She could not help making a strong personal 
clium of that arbitrary love which stinted nothing in be- 
stowing upon those who were her own, and opened her 
heart only slowly and secondarily to the rest of the world. 

" So you're hame at last I" was the Mistress's salutation ; 
though her eye was jealous, there was moisture in it, as she 
iooked at her boy. Cosmo had grown in stature for one 
thing ; he was brown with exposure, and looked manly and 
strong; and, not least, his smooth cheeks began to show 
evidence of those symptoms of manhood which boys adore. 
There was even a something.not to be described or defined 
upon Cosmo's upper lip, which caught hia mother's eye in a 
moment, and gave a tangible ground for her little outburst 
of half-angry fondness. 

" You're no' to bring any of your outlandish feshions 
here I" said the Mistress, " though yoa have been in foreign 
parts. I'll have no person in my house bearded like a 
Frenchman. Can you no' carry your bag in your ain hand, 
laddie? Come away, then; you can shake hands with 
other folk another time," 

As the Mistress spoke, a figure strange to Kirkbrido 
stalked through the circle of lookers-on. Nothing like that 
bearded face and wide cloak had been known to Cosmo's 
memory in the village or the district. Ho turned uncon- 
sciously to look after the stranger. Further down on the 
road before were two giria whom Cosmo recognized with a 
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start ; one was Joanna Huntley, tbe other there ^Yas no pos- 
sibility of mistaking. Coarao gazed after her wistfully — a 
bluah of recollection, of embarrassment, almost of guilt, 
suddenly rising to his fece. Bowed Jaacob stood at his 
smithy door, with the fiery glow of the big Are behind him, 
a swart little demon gazing after her too. Desir^e ! "Was 
she the desired of this unkown figure in the oloaV, who went 
languidly along to join her ? Cosmo stood silent for a mo- 
ment, altogether absorbed by the junction of old and new 
thus strangely presented to him. ■ Familiar Kirkbride, with 
Jaacob at the smithy door, and that graceful little figure of 
romance, whoso story no one but Cosmo knew, followed by 
the other stranger figm'e which he was entirely una^uainted 
with. He started when his mother repeated her imperative 
summons — the color on his cheeks looked guilty and trou- 
bled ; he had hia secret on his heart, and knew beforehand 
that it would not be agreeable to the Mistress. So ho did 
the very worst thing he could have done — postponed the 
telling of it to a more convenient season, and so went un- 
comfortably, and with a visible restraint, which vexed hia 
mother's soul within her, home to Norlaw. 

Patie, as it happened, had come home a few days before 
on a brief visit ; and when they met round the fire that 
first evening, every one's thought instinctively was of Hunt- 
ley:' When Marget came in, disturbing the gloamin quiet- 
ness with lights, her long-drawn sigh and involuntaiy ex- 
clamation : — 

"Eh, sirs I ifMaeter Huntley were'but here ["startled the 
little fiunily group into open discussion of the subject which 
■was in all their hearts. 

" Huntley's been further than you, Cosmo," said the Mis- 
tress, " and maybe seen mair ; but I wouldna wonder if 
Huntley thinks yet, as he thought when he left N^orlaw, that 
there's no place equal to hame." 

" Huntley's in the bush ; there's not very much to make 
him change his opinion there, mothei'," said Patrick. 
■ "Ay, but Huntley's heart is ever at hame," said the* Mis- 
tress, finding the one who was absent always the dearest. 

" Mother," said Cosmo, his course failing him a little, 
"I have something to tell yow — and it concerns Huntley, 
too, mother. Mother, I have found the lady, the heir — she 
whom we have all heai-d so much about ; Patie, you know ?" 
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"What lady? wliat heir? and hoiv does Patie know?" 
asked tho Mistress; then she paused, and her countenance 
changed, A guess at the truth occurred to her, and its first 
effect was an angry fiush, which gradually stole over her 
face, " Patie ia no a romancer, to have to do with heirs 
and ladies," she added, qciickly; "nor to have strange folk 
in hia thoughts the fii-st hour he's at home. I canna tell 
wherefore any one of you should have such wandering fan- 
cies ; it's no' like a bairn of mine." 

" Mother, I've learnt something by it," said Cosmo ; " be- 
fore I went away, I thonght it worth hunting over all the 
world to find her — for no reason that I can tell, except that 
she was wronged, and that we might be the better if she 
never came back ; but now I have found her— I know where 
Mary of Melmar is, and she knows she's the heir ; but ever 
since my thought has been of Euntley. Huntley could 
have had no pleasure in Melmar, mother, if it were not 
justly his own." 

The Mistress raised her head high as Cosmo spoke. Ah- 
ger, great disappointment, of which she was half ashamed, 
and a pride which was resolute to show no sign of disap- 
pointment, contended in her face with that bitter dislike and 
i-epugTiance to the lost Mary which she had never been able 
— perhaps had seldom tried to conquer. "I have heard 
plenty of Mary of Melmar," said the Mistress, hastily ; " ae 
time and another she's been the plague of my life. What, 
laddie ! do you mean to say you left me, and your hame, 
and your mn business, to seek this woman ? What was she 
to you ? And you come back and tell me you've found her, 
as if I was to rejoice at the news. You ken where she is, 
and she kens she's the heir ; and I crave ye to toll me what 
Is that to me ? Be silent, Patie ! Am I her mother, or her 
sister, or her near fl-iend, that this lad shall come to bring 
the news to me ?" 

" It's poor news," said Patie, who did not hesitate to look 
gravely annoyed and disappointed, as he was ; " very poor 
news for all of us, mother ■ but at least it's better that Cos- 
mo found her than a strange — f fo n 1 she was to be," 

The Mistress paused a nomeot euhdued by this sugges- 
tion. " Poor news ! I kenm vh^t yo both mean," she 
said, with pride; "what oncer t of ours? Would 

my Huntley ever put hand to ) j on another person's 
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gear ? Let her come back the morn, and what the warn- 
ave we ? Do you think I envied her Melmav, or her land ? 
Do you think I would have mada my son rich at her cost, 
that never was a friend to me ? You may ken many things, 
laddies, but you dinna ken your m.other. Me ! — I wouldna 
take blade o' grass or drop of water belonging to her, if 
yon asked me ; and I'm thankfd to tell ye baith my Hunt- 
ley is Huntley Livmgstone of Norlaw, and needs to be in- 
debted to no person in this whole country-side." 

The Mistress rose up in the fervor of her indignant disap- 
pointment ; vexation and mortified feeling brought the wa- 
ter to her eyes. She feit aggrieved and wronged, not only 
in this setting adde of Hunfley, but in the very fact that 
Mary of Melmar was about to return. This Mary, for 
whose unthankful sake her husband had neglected her hon- 
est love and faithful heart, had at laet lured even her son, 
her youngest and best beloved, away from , her, and was 
coming back triumphant to the inheritance which might 
have been Huntley's. The Misti-ess's heart rose in a tumult 
of pride, love, indignation, and bitterness. She said "my 
son," and " my- Huntley," with a proud and tender empha- 
sis, an involuntary, anxiona impulse to make amends to him 
for the hope he had lost — yet with an eq^aally natural feel- 
ing rejected indignantly all sympathy for him, and would not 
poiinit oven his brothers to speak of disappointment or loss 
to Huntley in this new event. She went away across the 
room, breaking up the fireside circle by the hasty movement, 
to seek out in her basket the stocking which she was knit- 
ting — for the Mistress's eyes began to fail her in candlelight 
with ali her more delicate industries — and coming back to 
the table, began to knit with absorbed attention, counting 
the loops in the heel as if she had no care for the further 
particulara which Cosmo, encouraged by Patie, proceeded 
to tell. Yet she did hear them notwithstanding. But for 
the presence of Patie's practical good sense, Cosmo and his 
mother might have had painful recollections of that night ; 
but his brother's steady look and sober attention kept Cos- 
mo from indulging the irritation and wounded feeling which 
he might have felt otherwise. He went on with his story, 
gradually growmg interested in it, and watching — as a dra- 
matist might watch his first audience — the figure of the 
IVIistress, who sat almost with her back to him, knitting as- 
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siduoTisly, the light of the candle throwing a great shadow 
of her cap upon the wall, and her elhow moving slightly 
with the movetuent of her wires. Cosmo watched how the 
elbow moTcd irregularly at certain points of his tale, how it 
was still for an instant now and then, as the interest grew, 
and the boy-poet was pleased and forgave his mother. At 
last the stocKing fell from the Mistress's hand — she pushed 
ba«k her chair, and turned round upon him with a half- 

" DesirSe !" ci-ied the Mistress, as she might have exclaim- 
ed at the crisis of a highly interesting novel, " it's her that's 
at Melmar — ^whisht ! — dinna speak to me— I'm just as sure 
as that we're a' here — it's her ain very bairn !" 

After this, Cosmo's tale ended with a great success ; he 
had excited his mother— and the truth began to glide into 
her unwilling heart, that Mary of Melmar was, like herself, 
the mother of fatherless children, a widow, and poor. She 
heard all the rest' without a word of displeasure; she be- 
came grave, and said nothing', when hsr sons discussed the 
matter ; she nodded her head approvingly when Patie re- 
peated rather more strongly than before his satisfaction that 
Cosmo had found the lost Mary, since she was to be found. 
The Mistress was thinking of something — but it was only 
after she had s^d good night to them that the youths dis- 
covered what it was, 

" Bairns," said the Mistress then, abruptly pausing upon 
the stair, with her candle in her hand, " that bit lassie at 
Melmar is in the dwelling of the enemy — and if it were not 
so, the mother canna make war on the house where her 
b^i-n has shelter. You're her nearest kinsmen that I ken 
of, to be friends as well — she'll have to come here." 

" Mother !" cried Cosmo, in delight and surprise, and 
compunction, " can you ask her here f" 

"Ay, laddie— I can do mony things, mair than the like of 
you ken o^" said the Mistress ; and, saying so, she went 
slowly up stairs, with the light in her hand, and her shadow 
climbing the wall aft,er her, leaving no unkindness in the 
echo of her motherly good night. 
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CHAPTEK LX. 

During all these months Desirfie had led a strange life at 
Melmar. She had nevei- told any one of the revelation, 
painful and undesirefl, the miserable enlightenment which 
Aant Jean'sstoiyhad brought. What Cosmo told Madame 
Roche months after, Madame Roche's Httle daughter know 
on that winter night by the Kelpie, when the tSe of Aunt 
Jean, and all its conflnning circumstances, stung her poor 
little heart with its first consciousness of falsehood and so- 
cial treachery. After that she was ill, and they were kind 
to her at Melmar, and when she recovered Desir4e still did 
not tell her mother. People did not write so many lettei-s 
then as they do now, in these corresponding days — Madame 
Roche certdnly did not hear oftener than once a fortnight, 
eometimes not more than once a month from her daughter, 
for Melmar was nearly as far from St. Ouen in those days aa 
India is now. Many a painful thought it cost poor Desir^e 
aa she stole out by herself, avoiding every one, to the side 
of Tyne, Oswald Huntley, after herrecovery, had resumed 
his manner of devotion toward her — ^but DesirSe's eyes were 
no longer touched with the tairy glamour of her first dream. 
She had not been " in love," though the poor child imag- 
ined she had — she had only been amused by that dream of 
romantic fancy to which seventeen is subject, and touched 
into gratitude and pleasure by the supposed love she had 
won — ^yet, even while she scorned his false pretense of ten- 
derness, that very disdain made Desir&e shrink from the 
thought of injuring Oswald. She was sadly troubled be- 
tween the two sentiments, this poor little girl, who was 
French, and Madame Roche's child, and who consequently 
was much tempted by the dangerous intoxications of feel- 
ing. "What was barely, , simply, straightforwardly right 
might have satisfied Joanna; but Desir4e could not help 
thinking of self-sacrifice and sufiering for others, and all the 
girlish heroics common to her age. She could not live in 
their house and betray the family who had sheltered and 
were kind to her. She seemed to be tempted to avenge her- 
self on Oswald' by righting her mother at his expense ; so 
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for feeling's sake Derfi-^e kept hei-self very imbappy, saying 
notbing to her mother of the discovery siio had made, una- 
tlo to resume her old cordiality with the Huntleys, ill at ease 
in her own mind, and sadly sohtaiy and alone. If it had 
heen any mere piece of information — or had the injury to be 
done been her own, Desir^e.would have seen what waa right, 
plainly enough — but as it was, she only thought of the cruel 
difference to the feraity of Melmar, which a word of hera 
might make, and of the selfish advantage to herself; and 
feeling conscious of the sacrifice she made for tbem — a sac- 
rifice which nobody knew or appreciated, and which her 
conscience told her was even wrong — Desir^e's mind grew 
embittered against them and all the world ; and her poor 
little heart, uneasj", cross, and restless, consumed itself. As 
the struggle contmued it made her ill and pale, as well as 
disturbed in mind ; nobody could tell what ailed her — and 
even Aunt Jean, with her keen black eyes, could not read 
Desir6e. She had " spmething on her mind." 

When one day she was startled by the arrival of a visitor, 
who asked to see her, and was put into a little waiting-room 
— a cold^ little room, without a fire, into which the March 
sunshine came chill, with no power of warmth in it — to wait 
for the little governess. Desirfie was mnch amazed when 
she entered here to see the ruddy and comely face of the 
Mistress looting down upon her, out of that black bonnet 
and widow's cap. It was a face fall of faults, like its owner, 
but it was warm, bright, kind, fall of an unsubduable spirit 
and intelligence, which had long ago attracted the eye of 
the vivacious little Frenchwoman, who, however, did not 
know Mrs, Livingstone, except by sight. They looked at 
each other in silence for the first moment — one amazed, and 
the other thoughtful — at last the Mistress spoke, 

" Maybe I may not name you right," she said ; " I have 
nae knowledge of your tongue, and no' much of stiingeis, 
whatever place they come from , but my son Co^mo hai 
seen yoar mother, in fore^ paits, ind th'it is the le^son 
that brings me here." 

Dearie stai'ted violently; for the moment it seemed to 
her that this was her true and fit punishment Her mothei, 
whom she might have been with — who might have been 
here had Desir6e but spoken — wis sick, was dving, and a 
stranger brought her the news 1 She s^iew veiy pale and 
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clasped her little French handa in a passioa of grief and 
self-upbraidiDg. 

" She is ill !" cried Deairfe, " ill, and I am here I" 

" Ifa — no' that I ken of," said tho Mistress ; " stranger 
news than that ; do you know of any bond between youv 
mother and this honse of Melmar ? for that is what I am 
come to tell you of now, as maybe she has done herself be- 
fore this time by hand of write." 

From pale, DesirSe's cheeks became burning red — her 
eyes sank beneath the look of the Mistress, her heart beat 
loud and wildly. Who h,ad found her out? but sho only 
tui-nod her head aside with an uneasy movement and did 
not speak. 

" I may guess you've heard tell of it by your face," s^d 
the Mistress ; " Melmar was left hj wDl to my family — to 
my Huntley, the eldest and the heir^-failing your mother, 
that was thougkt'to be lost. When he heard tell of that, 
my Cosmo would not rest till he was away on his travels 
seeking her. He's been through France and Italy, and I 
ken not what unlikely places a' to look for your mother, 
and at last he's found her ; and she's coming home with 
little mair delay to be enfeoffed in her ain lands and prove 
herself the heii-." 

Bitter tears, which still had a certain relief in them, fell 
heavy from Desir4e's eyes — s/ie had known it all, but had 
not been the means of bringing this fortune to her mother. 
Her first impulse was not the delighted surprise which 
the Mistress expected, bat she threw hei-self forward, 
after a moment's paose, at her visitor's feet, and seized 
her hand and cried — "Is it true?" with a vehemence 
which almost scandalized the Mistress. Cosmo's mother 
took her hand away involantarily, but moved by_ the 
girl's tears laid it on her head, with a hasty but kindly 
motion. 

" It's true," said the Mistress ; " but being true do you 
no' see you canna stay here ? It is your mother's house — 
but though I hold this Me'mai" for little better than a knave, 
yet I would not deceive him. You canna remain here when 
your mother's plea against him is begun. Ton should not 
stay another day without letting him ken who you are-^and 
that is why I'm here to bid you come back with me to 
Norlaw." 
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" To Korlaw !" eiled Desii^e, flatly ; she had no words 
to express her amazement at the invitation — her shame for 
the deceit whioh she had practiced, and which was worse 
than any thing the Mistress supposed possible — her strange 
humiliation in comparing herself, Oswald Huntley, eveiy 
one here, with Cosmo ; somehow when this sudden burst 
of honest daylight fell upon her, Desir4e felt herself as great 
a culprit as Melmar. Her place seemed with him and with 
his son, who knew the truth and concealed it — not with the 
generous and true hearts who relinquished their own expec- 
tations to do justice to the wronged. In an agony of shame 
and Self-disgust, DesirSe hid her face ia her bands — she was 
like Oswald Huntley whom she despised — she was not like 
Cosmo Livingstone nor Cosmo's mother, 

"Ay — to Norlaw," said the Mistress, i^orant of all this 
complication of feeling and with a softening in her voice ; 
" Norlaw himself, that's gane, was near of kin to your 
mother ; your grandfiither, au!d Molmav, was good to us and 
ours; my sons are your nearest kinsmen in these parts, and 
I'm their mother. It's mair for your honor and credit, and 
for your mother's, now when you ken, to be there than here. 
Come hame with me — you'll be kindly welcome at Norlaw." 

"And yet," said Desir^e, lifting her tearful eyes, and her 
face flaslied with painful emotion; " and yet but for us, all 
this foi-tnne would have gone to your son. Why are you 
kind to me ? you ought to hate me." 

" Na I" said the Mistress, with proud love and triumph ; 
"my Huntley is nane the waur — balm, do you think the 
like of you could harm my son, that I should hate you ? 
Na I he would work his fingers to the bone, and eat dry 
bread a' his days before he would touch the inheritance of 
the widow — loss of land or loss of gear is no such loss to my 
Huntley that I should think ill of any person for its sake ■ 
and you're my son's kinswoman, and I'm his mother. Come 
hame with me till your ain mother is here," 

Without a word Desir^e rose, dried her eyes, and held 
out her little hand to the Mistress, who took it doubt- 
fully. 

" I will be your daughter, your servant I" cried the little 
Frenchwoman, with enthusiasm; "I will come to learn 
what truth means. Wait but till I tell them. I will stay 
here no longer- — ^I will do all that you say !" 
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In another moment slie darted out of the room to prepare, 
afraid to linger. The Mistress looked after her, shaking her 

" My daughter !" said the Mistress to herself, with a 
"humph!" after the woi'ds — and therewith she thought oi 
Katie Logan ; where was Katie now? 



CHAPTER LXI. 

The Melmar ftimily had just concluded their luncheon, 
and were still assembled in the dining-room — all but Mrs, 
Huntley, who had not yet come downstairs — when Desir^e, 
flushed and excited from her interview with the Miatre^, 
who WMted for her in the little room, came hastily in upon 
the pai-ty ; without noticing any of the others Desir^e went 
up at once to the head of the house, who glared at her from 
behind Lis newspaper with bis stealthy look of suspicion 
and watchfulness, as she advanced. Somethmg in her look 
ronsed the suspicions of Mr, Huntley; he gave a quick, 
angry glance aside at Oswald, as if inquiring the cause of 
the giri's excitement, which Lis son replied to with a side- 
look of sullen resentment and mortification — an unspoken 
angry dialogue which often passed between the father and 
son, for Melmar had imposed upon the young man the task 
of keeping Desii'Se in ignorance and happiness, a charge 
which Oswald, who Lad lost even the first novelty of amus- 
ing himself with her found unspeakably galling, a constant 
humiliation. The little Frenchwoman came up rapidly to 
her host and employer — her cheek glowing, her eye shining, 
her small foot in her stout little winter-shoe sotmding lightly 
yet distinctly on the carpet. They all looked at her wiUi in- 
voluntary expectation. Something newly-discoyered and 
strange shone in Desir6e's face. 

'*-Sir," she said, quickly, " I come to thank you for being 
kind to me. I come because it is honest to tell yon — ^I am 
goine away." 

" Going away ? What's wrong ?" said Melmar, with a 
little alarm ; " come into my study, mademoiselle, and we 
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will put all right, never fear ; tliat little deevil Patricia has 
been at her again !" 

DesirSe did not wait for the buret of shrewish tears and 
exclamations which even Patricia'B extreme curiosity could 
not restrain. Sfae answered quickly aiid with eagerness, 

" No, no, it is not Patricia — it is no one — it is news from 
home ; you know it already — you know it !" cried the girl. 
"My mother! She is poor; I have had to come away 
from her to be a governess ; and you, alas, know who she 
jvas, bat said nothing of it to' me !" 

And involuntarily DesirSe's eyes songht, with a momen- 
tary indignant glance, the fece of Oswald. He sat perfectly 
npright in his chair staring at her, gi-owing red and white 
by turns; red with a fierce, selfish anger, white with a 
baffled,ungeneronsshame, the ignominy, not of doing wrong, 
but of being found out. But even in that moment, in the 
mortifying consciousness that this little girl had discovered 
and despised him— the revenge, or rather, for it was smaller 
— the spite of a mean mind, relieved itself at least in the 
false wooer's face. He turned to her with the bitterest 
sneer poor Desir^e had ever seen. It seemed to say, " what 
cause nut this could have induced me to notice you ?" She 
did not care for him, but she thought she once had cared, 
and the sneer galled the poor little Frenchwoman to the 
heart, ■ 

" You are ungenerous — you !" she exclaimed, with a fieiy 
vehemenc* and passion, " you delude me, and then you sneer. 
Shall I sneer at you, you sordid, you who wrong the widow ? 
But no ! If you had not known me I should have thanked 
you, and my mother would never, never have injured 
one who was good to Desir^e ; but now it is war, and I go. 
Farewell, Monsieur ! you did not mean to be kind, bat only 
to blind me— ah, I was wrong to speak of thanks — fare- 
well !" 

" What do you mean ? who has deceived you ?" cried 
Joanna, stepping foi-ward and shaking DesirSe somewhat 
roughly by the arm ; " tell us all plain out what it is. I'm 
as sure as I can be that it's him that's wrong — and I think 
shame of Oswald to see him sit there, holding Iiis tongue 
when he should speak ; but yon shanna look so at papa !" 

And Joanna stood between Melmar and her excited little 
friend, thrusting the latter away, and yet holding her fast 
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at arm's length. Melmar put his ai'm on his daughter's 
shoulder and set her quietly aside. 

" Let us hear what this discovery is," said Mr. Huntley ; 
" who is your mother, mademoiselle ?" 

At which cool question DesirSe blaaed for an instant into 
a flush of fftry, but immediately shrunk with a cool dread 
of having been wrong and foolish. Perhaps, after all, they 
did not know— perhaps it was she who was about to heighten 
the misfortune of their loss and ruin by ungenerous insinua- 
tions. Desirfie paused and looked doubtfully in Melmar'g 
face. lie was watching her with his usual stealthy vigilance, 
looking, as nsuaJ, heated and fiery, curving his bashy, griz- 
zled eyebrows over those keen cat-like eyes. She gaaed at 
him with a doubtful, almost imploiing, look — was she injur- 
ing him ? — bad he not known ? 

" " Come, mademoiselle," said Melmar, gaining confidence 
as he saw the girl was a little daunted, "I have hut a Bin.aU 
acquaintance in your country. Who was your mother ? It 
does not concern as much, so fer as I can see, but still, let's 
bear. Oswald, my lad, can't yoa use your influence ? — we 
are all waiting to hear." 

Oswald, however, had given np the whole business. He 
was pleased to be able to annoy his iather and affront Be- 
sir6e at last. Perhaps the rage and disappointment in his 
heart were in some sort a relief to him. He was at least 
free now to express his real sentiments. He got up hastily 
from his chair, thrust it aside so roughly that it fell, and 
with a suppressed but audible oath, left the room. Then 
Desir^e stood alone, with Melmar watching her, with Patri- 
cia crying spitefully close at hand, and even Joanna, her 
own fiiend, menacing and unfriendly. The poor girl did 
not know where to tarn or what to do, 

" Perhaps I am wrong," she said, with a momentary falter, 
" There was no .reason, it is true, why you should know 
mamma. And perhaps it is unkind and ungenerous of me. 
But — ah, Joanna, you guessed it when I did not know I — 
you said she must have been here— you are honest and 
knew no harm I My mother was born at Melmar; it is 
hers, though she is poor — and she is coming home." 

" Coming home I this is but a poor story, mademoiselle," 
said Melmar, " That person died abroad long ago, and 
was mother to nobody ; hut it's clever, by George ! uncom- 
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.monly clever. Her mother's coming home, and my laud 
belongs to her ! cool, that, I must eay. Will you take Pa- 
tricia for your lady's maid, mademoiselle ?" 

"Ah, yougneer,yoiiall aneer!" cried Desir^e. " I could 
sneer too, if I were as guilty ; but it ia true, and you know 
it is true ; you, who are our kinsman and should have cared 
for us — you, who have planned to deceive a poor stranger 
girl— you know it is true I" 

" If he does," cried Joanna, " yowVe no' to stand there 
and tcH him. He has been as kind to you as if you be- 
longed to us — you don't belong to us — go — go away this 
naoment. I will not let you stay here I" 

And Joanna stamped her foot in the excess of her in- 
dignation and sympathy with her father, who looked on, 
through all this side-play of feelings, entirely unmoved. 
Poor little Desir^e, on the contrary, was stung and wounded 
beyond measure by Joanna's violence. She gave her one 
terrified, passionate look, half reproachful, half defiant, had 
hard ado to restrain a burst of girlish, half-weeping recrimi- 
nation, and then turned round with one sob out of her poor 
little heart, which felt as thoii^h it would burst, and went 
away with a forlora, heroical dignity out of the room. Poor 
r>eair6e would not have looked back for a kingdom, but she 
hoped to have been called back, for all that, and could 
almost have fallen down on the threshold with moi-tification 
and disappointTOent, when she foand that no one intei-ffered 
to prevent her withdrawal. The poor child was full of sen- 
timent, but had a tender heart withal. She could not bear 
to leave a house where she bad lived so long after this 
fashion, and but for her pride, Deair^e would have rushed 
back to faU into Joanna's arms, and bog everybody's par- 
don; but ber pride sustained her in the straggle, and at 
length vanqnished her "feelings," Instead of rushing into 
Joanna's arms, she went to the Mistress, who still waited 
for her in the little room, and who had already been edified 
by hearing the fall of Oswald's chaii-, and seeing that gentle- 
man, as he went furiously forth, kicking Patricia's lap-dog 
out of his way in the hall. The Mistress was human. She 
listened to those sounds and witnessed that sight with a 
natural, but not very amiable sentiment. She was rather 
pleased than otherwise to be m informed that she had 
brought a thunderbolt to Jilclmar, 
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" Let tbem bear it as they dow," said the Mistress, with 
an angry triumph ; " neither comfort nor help to any mor- 
tal has come out of Me'mai- for mony a day ;" and she 
received the unfortunate little cause of all this commotion 
with more favor than before. Poor little Desir&e came in 
with a quivering lip and a full eye, scarcely able to speak, 
but determined not to cry, which was no small trial of res- 
olution. The family of Melmai' were her mother's enemies 
— some of them had tried to delude, and some had been 
unkind to herself— yet she knew them ; and the Mistress, 
who came to take her away, .was a stranger. It was like 
going out once more into the unknown world. 

So DesirSe left Melmar, with a heart which fluttered with 
pain, anger, indignation, and a strange fear of the future, 
and the Mistress gaided to Norlaw almost with tenderness 
the child of that Mary who had been a lifelong vexation to 
herseltl They left behind them no small amount of dismay 
and anxiety, aU the house vaguely finding out that some- 
thing was wrong, while Joanna alone stood by her father's 
side, angry, rude, and careless of every one, bestowing her 
whole impatient regards upon him. 



CHAPTEE LXII. 

"Happened!" said bowed Jaaeob, with a little scorn; 
" what should have happened ? — you dinna ca' this place in 
the world — naething, so fer as I can tell, ever happens here 
except births and deaths and marriages ; no mucklo food 
for the intelieck in the like of them, though I wouldna say 
but they are necessary evils — na, laddie, there's little to tell 
you here." 

" Not even about the Bill ?" said Cosmo ; " don't forget 
I've been abroad and know nothing of what you've all been 
doing at homo," 

" The Bill — humph ! it's a' very wcel for the present," 
said Jaaeob, with a twinkle of excitement in his one eye, 
"but as for thae politicians that ca' it a final measure, I 
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wouldna gie that for them," and Jaacoh snapped Lis fingers 
energetically. " It haena made just a' that difference in the 
world ane would have expected, either," he added, after a 
moment, a certain grim humor stealing into his grotesque 
face; "we're a' as nigh as possible just where we were. 
I'm no' what you would ca' a sanguine philosopher mysel'. 
I ken human nature gey weel ;' and I canna say I ever lim- 
ited my ain ^th to men that pay rent and taxes at so 
muckle a year ; but it doesna make that difference ane might 
have looked for. A man's just the same man, oaJlant — es- 
pecially if he's a poor creature with nae nobility in bim — 
though you do gie him a vote." 

" Yet it's all the difference," cried Cosmo, mtb a little 
burst of boyish enthusiasm, " between the freeman and the 
slave !" 

Jaacob eyed him grimly with hia one eye. " It's a' the 
like of yon ken," said the cynic, with a little contempt, and 
a great deal of superiority; " but you'll learn better if ye 
have the ^ft. There's a certain slave-class in ilka com- 
munity — that's my conviction — and I wouldna say but 
we've just had the good fortune to lieht upon them in thaa 
ten-pound householders ; oh, ay, laddie 1 let the aristocrats 
aJane — they're as cunning as auld Nick where their ain in- 
terest's concerned, though nae better than as mony school- 
boys in a' greater concerns. Catch them extending the 
suffrage to the real men, the backbaoe of the country 1 
Would you say a coof in the town here, that marries some 
fool of a wife and gets a house of bis ain, was a mair re- 
sponsible person than me ! Take it in ony class you please 
— yoursel' when you're aidder — na, Me'mar's son even, 
that's nearer my ago than yours — ony Willie A' thin^ of a 
shopkeeper gets his vote—set him np 1 and his voice m the 
country— but there's nae voice for you, my lad, if ye were 
ane-and-twenty the mom — nor for the young laird," 

The mention of this name mstantly ai-rested Cosmo's 
indignation at hia own political disabilities, "Tou say 
nothing has happcsjod, Jacob," aaid, Cosmo, "and yet here 
is this same young laird— what of bim ? — is he nothing ? — 
he ought to rank high in Kiikbride." 

" Kirkbride and me are seldom of the same opinion," 
said the little Cyclops, pushing his red cowl. off bis brow, 
and proceeding carelessly to bis work, which bad been sus' 
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pended during the more exiting conversation. "I oanna 
be fashed with weakly folk, womea or men, though it's 
more natural In a woman. There's that bit thing of a sis- 
ter of his with the pink e'en — he's ower like her to please 
me — but he's a virtuoso. I've been ca'ed one mysel. I've 
m^r sympathy with a traveled man than thao savages here. 
You see- 1 wouldna say but I might think better of baith 
him and his fether if I'm right in a guesa o' mine ; and I 
maun admit I'm seldom wyang when I take a thing into my 
mind." 

" What is it ?" said Cosmo, eagerly. 

" There's a young lass there, a governess," said Jaacob ; 
"I couldna tell, if I was on my aith, what's out of the way 
about her. -She's no' to ca' veiy bonnie, and as for wut, 
that's no' to be looked for in woman — and she's French, 
though I'm above prejudice on that score; but there's just 
something about her reminds mo whiles of another person 
— though no mair to be compaied in ae way than i gowan 
to a rose. I'm no very easy ittractt which is plim to 
view, seeing, for a' I ve met with I m no a maiiied min 
and like enough ne\er mil be — but I maim idmit I vrif 
talcen with her mysel 

Cosmo's face was crimson with suppre^ed inger inl 
laughter both combmed 

" How dare you f he ened at last, with a violent and 
sudden burst of the latter impuJse. Bowed Jaacob turned 
round upon him, swelling to his fullest stature, and settling 
hia red cowl on his head with an air of defiance, yet with a 
remote and grim consciousness of fun in the corner of bis 
eye. 

" Daur 1" exclaimed the gallant hunchback. " Mind what 
you say, my lad ! Women hae ae gift — they aye ken merit 
when they see it. I've kent a hantle in my day ; but the 
bonniest of them a' never said 'How danr ye' to me," 

"Very well, Jacob," said Cosmo, laughing; "I bad for- 
gotten your successes. But what of this young lady at 
Melmar, and your guess about Oswald JImitley ? I know 
her, and I am curious to hear." 

" Just the lad yonder, if you will ken, is taken with her 
like me — that's a'. I advise you to say ' you daur' to him," 
said Jaacob, shortly, ending his words with a prolonged 
chorva of hammering. 
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An involuntary and unconaoiona exclamation burst from 
Cosmo's lips, lie felt a burning color rise ovei- his face. 
Why, he could not tell ; but hia sudden shock of eonstema- 
tioa and indignant resentment quite overpowered hia com- 
poaure for the moment — a thnll of passionate disjjleaauro 
tingled through his heart. He was violently impatient of 
the thought, yet could not tell whv. 

- " Whatfor no?" said Jaaoob. " I'm nane of your romantic 
men mysel' — bat I've just thia ae thing to say, I despiso a 
lad that thinks, on the penny siller when a woman's in the 
question. I wouldna tak a wife into the bargain with a 
wheen lands or a picklo gear, no' if ahe was a king's 
daughter — though she might be that, and yet be nae great 
things. Na, laddie, a man that has the heait to be real 
downricht in love has aye something in him, take my word 
for't; and even auld Me'mar himsel' — " 

"The old villmn!" cried Cosmo, violently; "the mean 
old rascal! That ia what he meant by biinging her here, 
(t was not enough to wrong the mother, but he must delude 
the child ! Be qaiet, Jacob ! yoa don't know the old gray- 
haired villain ! They ought to be tried for conapii-acy, every 
one of them. Love ! — it is pro:fenation to name the name I" 

"Eh, what's a' this?" cried Jaaoob. "What doea the 
callant mean by conspiracy? — what'a about this lassie? 
She's goy bonnie — no' to say very, but gey— and she's just 
a governeas, I respect the auld rascal, as you ca' him — and 
I wouldna say you'ro far wrang — for respecting his aon's 
feney. The maist o' thae moneyed men, I can tell ye, are 
aa mean as an auld miser; therefore ye may say what ye 
like, my'lad. I'm Mends with Me'mar and hia son the noo." 
- '^aaeob went on accordingly with his hammering, profess- 
ing m> notice of CosmOj wno, busy mth his own indignant, 
thoaghts, did not even observe the vigilant, sidelong regards 
ofthe blacksmith's one eye. He scarcely even hew'dwhat 
Jaacob ssud, aa the village philosopher resumed his mono- 
logae, keeping always that solitary orb of vision intent upon 
his visitor. Jaacob, with all his enlightenment, was not 
above curiosity, and took a very lively interest in the human 
character and the concerns of his fellow-men, 

"And the minister's dead," said Jaacob. "For a man 
that had nao experience of life, he wasna such a full as, he 
might have been. I've seen waur priests. The vulgar gave 
14 
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bim honor, and it's aye desirable to bare a man in that 
capacity that can impose upon the vulgar; — and tbe bairns 
are away. I raiaa Katio Logan's face about the town 
myael'. She wasna in my style ; but I ' cacna deny ber 
merits. Mair folks' taste than mine has to be consulted. 
As for me, I have rather a notion of that Fi'encb governed 
at Melmar. If there's onything wrang there, gio a man a 
hint, Cosmo, lad. I've nae objection to cut Oswald Huntley 
out myael'." 

"Find some other subject for your jests," cried Cosmo, 
haughtily; "Mademoiselle Desiree's name is not to be used 
in village gossip, I will not permit it while I am here." 

Jaacob turned round upon him with his eye on fire. 

"Wba the deevil made you a judge?" said Jaacob; 
"what's your madame-oiselle, or yon either, that you're 
ower guid for an honest man's month? Confound your 
impidenco ! a slip of a callant that makes verses, do ye set 
up your face to me f " 

At this point of the conversation Cosmo began to have 
a glimmering perception that Desirfie's name was quite as 
unsuitable in a quarrel with Jaacob as in anj^ supposed 
village gossip; and that the dispute between himself and 
tbe blacksmith was on the whole somewhat- ridiculous. He 
evaded Jaacoh's angry interrogatory with- a half laugh of 
annoyance and emban-assment. 

"You know as well as I do, Jacob, that one should not 
speak so of young ladies," said Cosmo, who did not know 
what to say. 

"Do I?" said Jaacob; "what would ye bae a man to 
talk about? they're no muckle to crack o' in the way o' 
wisdom, hut they're bonnie objecks in creation, as a'body 
mauu allow, I would just like to ken, though, my lad, 
what's a' your particular interest in this madame-oiselle?" 

"Hush," said Cosmo, whose cheeks began to bum; "she 
is my kinswoman; by this time perhaps she is with my 
mother in Norlaw ; she is the child of—" 

Cosmo paused, thinking to stop at that half-confidence. 
Jaacob stood staring at him, with his red cowl on one side, 
and his eye gleaming through the haze. As be gazed, a 
certain strange consciousness came to the hunchback's face. 
His dwarf figure, which yon could plainly see had the 
strength of a giant's, his face swart and grotesque, his one 
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gleaming, eye and puckered forehead, became suddenly 
Boilened by a kind of homely pathos \vliich stole over them 
like a breath of summer wind. When he had ganed his full 
gaae of inquiry into Cosmo'a face, Jaacob turned his head 
aside hurriedly. 

" So you've found her !" said the blacksmith, with a low 
intensity of voice which made Cosmo respectful by its force 
and emotion ; and when he had spoken he fell to u;^on his 
anvil with a roagh and loud succession of blows which left 
no time, for an answer. Cosmo stood lieside him,, during 
thia asaanlt, with a grave face, looking on at the exploits of 
the hammer as if they were something serious and impor- 
tant. The introduction of this new subject changed their 
tone in a moment. 

When Jaaoob paused to take breath he resumed the con- 
versation, still in a somewhat subdued tone, though briskly 
enough. 

"So she's aye living," said Jaacob; "and this is her 
daughter? A very little mmr insight and I would have 
foiuid it out myael'. I aye thoaght she was like. And 
what have yon done with her now you've found her ? Is 
she to come hame ?" 

"Immediately," said Cosmo. 

" She's anld by this time, nae doubt," said Jaacob, care- 
lessly; "women are such tender gear, a'thing tells upon 
them. It's th&ir beauty that's like a moth — the like of me 
weai^ langer ; and so she's aye to the fore ?— ay ! I doubt 
she'll mind little about Me'mar, or the folk here about, 
I'm above prejudices mysei', and maybe the French are 
mair enlightened in twa three points than, we are — I'll do' 
say — but I wouldna bring up youngsters to be natives of a 
strange country. So you found her out with your ain hand, 
callant, did you? You're a clever ehieldl and what's to 
be done when she comes hame ?" 

" She is the Lady of Melmai, as she always was," said 
Cosmo, with a httle pride. 

" And what's to become of the auld famdy — father and 
son — no' to say of the twa sisters and the auld auntie," said 
Jaacob, with a grim smile. " So that's the story ! Con- 
found them a' I I'm no' a man to be cheated out of my 
sympathies. And I'm seldom wrang — so if you've ony 
thoughts that way, callant, I advise, ye to relinquish them. 
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Ye may be iialf-a-hunder' poets if ye like, and as mony mair 
to the baok o' that, but it the Huntloy lad liket her she'll 
stick to him." 

" That ia neither yonr concern dot mine !" cried Oosmo, 
loftily. But, as Jaaoob laughed and went on, the lad began 
tp feel unaccountably aggravated, to lose his temper, and 
make angry answers, which made his discomfiture capital 
fun to the little giant. At length, Cosmo burned away. 
It waa the same day on which the Mistress paid her visit to 
Desir^e, and Oosmo could not help feeling excited- and 
curious about the issue of his mother's invitation. Thoughts 
■which made the lad blush came into hia mind as he went 
slowly over Tyne, looking up at that high bank, from which 
the evening sunshine, chill, yet bright, was slowly disappear- 
ing — where the trees began to bud round the cottages, and 
where the white gable of the manse still crowned the peace- 
ful summit — ^that manse where Katie Logan, with her elder- 
sister smile, was no longer mistress. Somehow, there oc- 
curred to him a wandering thought about Katie, who was 
away — he did not know where — and Huntley, who waa at 
the ends of the earth. Huntley had not actually lost any 
thing, Cosmo said to himself, yet Huntley seemed dism- 
herited and impoverished to the obstinate eyes of fancy. 
Cosmo could not have told, either,' why he associated his 
brother with Katie Logan, now an orphan and absent, yet 
he did so involuntarily. He thought, of Huntloy and Katie, 
both poor, far separated, and perhaps never to meet again ; 
he thought of Cameron in his sudden trouble ; and then hia 
thoughts gHdod off, with a little bitterness, to that perverse 
woman's love, which always seemed to cling to the wrong 
object. Madame Roche herself, perhaps, fii-st of all, though 
the, very fancy seemed somehow a wrong to his niother, 
Marie fretting peevishly for her French husband, Deairfeo 

S'ving her heart to Oswald Huntley. The lad turned upon 
3 heel with a bitter impatience, and set off for a long walk 
in the opposite direction as these things glided into his 
mind. To, be sure, he had nothing to do with it ; but still 
it was all wrong — a distortion of nature — and it galled him 
in his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

The presence of DesirSe made no small sensation in the 
house of Norlaw, whicli did not quite know wliat to make 
of ber. The Mistvess herself, after that first strange im- 
pulse of kin and kindness ■which prompted her to bring the 
young stranger home, relapsed into her usual ways, and 
did not conceal from either son or servant that she ex- 
pected to be "fashed " by the little Frenchwoman ; while 
Marget, rather displeased that so important a step should 
be taken without her sanction, and mightily curious to 
know the reason, was highly impatient at fii-at of Deeir^e's 
name and nation, and discontented with her presence here. 

"I canna faddom the Mistress," said Marget, angrily; 
"what she's thinking upon, to bring a young flirt of a 
Frenchwoman into this decent house, and ane of our lads at 
home is just beyond me. Do I thinfeher bonnie ? , No' me I 
She's French, and I daur to say, a papisher to the boot ; but 
the lads will, take my word for it— callants are aye keen 
about a thing that's outray. I'm just as thankfu' as I cdn 
be that HunUey's at the other end of the world — there's nae 
fears of our Patie — and Cosmo, yon see, he's ower young." 

This latter proposition Marget repeated to herself as Me 
went about her dairy. It did not seem an entirely satisfac- 
tory statement of the case, for if Cosmo was too yoang to 
be injured, Desir&e was also a couple of years his junior, and 
could scarcely be supposed old enough to do any great 
harm. 

" Ayj but it's in them frae their cradle," said the unchari- 
table Marget, as she rinsed her gi-eat wooden bowls and 
set them ready for the milk. The honest- ret^ner of the 
family was quite disturbed by this new arrival. She could 
not "get her mouth about the like of thae outlandish 
names," so she never called Deair^e any thing but Miss, 
which title in Marget's lips, unassoeiated with a Christian 
name, was by no means is title of high respect, and she 
grumbled as she was quite unwont to grumble, over the 
additional trouble of another inmate. Altogether Marget 
was totally d' 
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While DesirSe, suddenly dropped into this sti-ange hoiifie, 
every custom of which was strange to ber, and where girl- 
hood and its occupations weve unknown, felt somewhat for- 
lorn and desolate, it must be confessed, arid sometimea even 
longed to be back again in Melmav, where there were many 
women, and where ber pretty needle-works and graceful 
accomplishments were not reckoned frivolons, the Mistress 
Vaa busy all day long, and when she had ended her house- 
hold employments, sat down with her work-basket to mend 
shii-ts or stockings with a steadiness which did not care to 
accept any assistance. 

" Thank yow, they're for my 
them a' mysel'," she would answer to Desir^e' 
" Much obliged to you, but Cosmo's stockings, poor callant, 
are no work for the like of yon." In like manner, Desir^e 
was debarred from the most trifling assistance in the house. 
Marget was furious when she ventured to wash the Mis- 
tress's best tea-service, or to sweep the hearth on occasion. 

" Ka, miss, we're no' come to that pass in Norlaw that a 
stranger visitor needs .to ' file her fingers," said Marget, 
taking the bmsh from Desir^e's hand ; so that, condemned 
to an ancomfortable idleness in the midst of busy people, and 
aware that the Mistress's '" Humph I" on one occasion, at 
least, referred to her pretty embroideries, poor little DesirSe 
fonnd little better for it than to wander round and round 
the old castle of Korlaw, and np the banks of Tyne, 
where, to say truth, Cosmo liked nothing better than to 
wander along with her, talking about her mother, about 
St. Ouen, about his travels, about every thing in earth and 
heaven. 

And wbethei- Cosmo was " ower young" remains to be 
seen. 

But Desir6e had not been long in Norlaw when letters 
came from Madame Roche, one to the Mistress, brief yet 
efiusive, thanking that reserved Scottish woman for her 
kindness to " my little one ;" another to Cosmo, in which 
he was called my child and my friend so^ often, that thongh 
he was pleased, he was yet half ashamed to show the epistle 
to his mother ; and a third to Desir^e herself. This was the 
most important of the three, and contained Madame Roche's 
scheme of poetic justice. Thia is what the Scotch-French 
mother said to little "^ ' ' 
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" My child, we, who have been so poor, are coming to a 
great fortune. It is aastrange as a romsmce, and we can 
never forget how it has come to us. Ay, ray Dcsir^e, what 
noble heaita I what princely yoang men ! Despite of'our good 
fortone, my heart bleeds for the generous Huatley, for it is 
he who is didnhei'ited. Must this be, my child ? He is far 
away, he knows not we are found; he will return to find 
his inheritance gone. Bat I have .trained my DesirSe to 
love honor and virtue, and to be generous aa the Living- 
stones. Shall I say to you, my child, what would glad my 
heart most to see ? Onr poor Marie has thrown away her 
happiness and her liberty ; slie can not reward any man, 
however noble ;- she can not make any compensation to those 
whom we must supplant, and her heart wanders after that 
vagabond, that abandoned one! But myDesir^e isyoung,only 
a child, and has not begua to think of lovers. My love, keep 
your little heart safe till Huntley returns — your mother bids 
you, DesirSe. Look Dot at any one, think not of any one, till 
you have seen this noble Huntley ; it is, the only return you 
can give — nay, my little One! it ia allXcan do to prove that 
I am not ungrateful. This Melmar, which I had lost and 
won without knowing it, will be between Mario and you 
when I die. You can not give it all back to your kinsman, 
but he will think that half which your sister has doubly 
made up, my child, when I put into his hand the hand of 
my Desij'^e ; and we shall all love each other, and be good 
and happy, like a f^ry tale. 

" This is your mamma's fondest wish, my pretty one : you 
must keep year heart safe, you must love Huntley, yon 
must give him back half of the inheritance.- -Mypoor Marie 
and I shall live together, and you shall be hear us,; and then 
no one will be injui-ed, but all shall have justice. I would I 
had another little daughter for the good Cosmo, who found 
me out in St. Ouen. I love the boy, and he shall be with 
us when be pleases, and we will. do tor him all we can. But 
keep your heart safe, my Desir^e, for Huntley, and thus let 
us reward him when he oomea home." 

Poor Madame Roche ! she little knew what a fever of dis- 
picture and indignation this pretty senltimental letter of 
here would rouse in her little daughter's heart. Desirfee 
tore the envelope in pieces in her iii-st burst of vexation, 
which was meant to expre^ by similitude that she would 
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have torn the letter, and hlotted out its injunctions, if she 
dared. She threw the epistle itself out of her hands as if 
it bad stung her, M"ot that Desir^e's ramd was above 
those sublime arrange menta of poetic justice, which in this 
inconsequent world are always so futile ; but, eomehow, a 
plan which might have looked pretty enough had it con- 
cerned another, filled Madame Roche's independent little 
daughter with the utmost shame and mortifleation when she 
herself was the heroine. 

" Let bim take it all !" she cried out half aloud to herself, 
in her little chamber. " Do I care for it ? I will work — I 
■will be a governess ; but I will not sell myself to this Hunt- 
ley — ^no, not if I should die !" 

And having so recorded her determination, poor little 
Destr4e sat down on the floor and had a hearty cry, and 
after that thought, with a girlish effusion of sympathy, of 
poor-Cosmo, who, after aU, bad done it all, yet whom no 
one thought of compensating. When straightway there 
came into Desu-6e's heart some such bitter thoughts of jus- 
tice and injustice as onoe'had filled the mind of- Cosmo Liv- 
ingstone. Huntley ! — what had Huntley done that Ma.daipe 
Roche should dedicate her — her, an unwiHing Andromeda, 
to compensate this unknown monster ; and Desir^e sprang 
up and stamped her little foot, and clapped her hands, and 
vowed that no force in the world, not even her mother's 
commands, should compel her to sjiow her mother's grati- 
tude by becoming Huntley's wife. 

A most unnecessary passion ; for there was Katie Logan 
ail the time, unpledged and . unbetrothed, it is true, but 
thmkingher own thoughts of some one far away, who might 
possibly break in some day upon those cares of elder-sister- 
boo'd, which made her as important as a many-childed 
mother, even in those grave days of her orphan youth ; and 
there was Huntley in his hut in the bush, not thriving over 
well, poor fellow, thinking very little of Melmar, but think- 
ing a gi-eat deal of that manse parlor, where the sun shone, 
and Katie darned her children's stockings — a scene which 
always would sbine, and never could dim out of the young 
man's recollection. Poor Madame Roche, with her pretty 
plan of compensation, and poor i)esir6e, rebelliously resistant 
to it, how much trouble they might both have saved them- 
selves, could some kind fdiiy have -shown to them a single 
peep of HuUtley Livingstone's BOhtary thoughts. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 



Five years had made couiitleaa revolutions in human af- 
fitirs, and changed the order of things in more houses than 
Melmar, bat had not altered the fair face of the country, 
when, late upon a lovely June evening, two travelers alight- 
ed from the coach at the door of the Norlaw Arms. Thisy 
were not anglera, nor tourists, though they were both 
bronzed and bearded. The younger of the two looked 
round Mm with eager loots of recognition, directing- his 
glances to particular points — a look very different from the 
stranger's vague gaze at eveiy thing, which latter was in the 
eyes of his companion. At the manse, where the white ga- 
ble was scarcely visible through the thick foliage of the great 
pear-tree — at the gl imm ering twilight path through the 
fields to Norlaw — even deep into the , comer of the village 
street, where bowed Jaacob, with his red cowl pushed up 
from his bullet head behind, stood, strongly relieved against 
the glow within, at the smithy door. To all these femiliar 
features of the scene, the new-comer turned repeated and 
es^er glances; There was an individual recognition in every 
look he gave as he sprang down from the top of the ooaoh,- 
and stood by with a certain friendlyj .happy impatience and 
restlessness, not easy to describe, while the luggage was be- 
ing unpacked from the heavy-laden public conveyance ; that 
was a work of time. Even now, in rfdlway days, it is not 
ao easy a matter to get one's portmanteau embarked or dis- 
embai^ed at Kirkbnde station as one might suppose ; and 
the helpers at the Norlaw Anns were innocent of the stim- 
ulus and extemalpreasnre of an express tr^. They made 
a quantity of bustle, bat did their business at their leism-e, 
while this new arrival, whom none of them knew, kept look- 
ing at them all with their names upon his lips, and laughter 
and kindness in his eyes. He had " seen toe world," since 
he last saw those leisurely proceedings at the Nbrlaw Arms 
— he had been on the other side of this big globe since he 
last stood in the street of Kirkbride ; and the young man 
could not help feeling himself a more important person now 
than when he set out by this same conveyance some seven 
years ago, to make his fortune and his way in the world. 
14* 
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Huntley Livingstone, however, had not made his fortune ; 
but he had made what he thought as much of— a thousand 
pounds ; and having long ago, with si tingle of disappoint- 
ment and a flush of pride, renounced all hopea of the 
Melmav which belonged to Madame Roche, had decided, 
when this modest amoant of prosperity came to him, that 
he could not do better than return to his homely little 
patrimony, and lay out his Australian gains upon the land 
at home. It is true we might have told all this much more 
dramatically by bringing home the adventareir unexpected- 
ly to his mother, and leaving hi(n to annonnce his riches by 
word of mouth. But Huntley was too good a son' to make 
dramatic surprises. . When he made his thousand pounds, 
he wrote the Mistress word .of it instantly— and he was not 
unexpected. The best room in Norlaw was prepared a, 
week ago. It was only the day and hour of his return 
which the Mistress did not know. 

, So Huntley stood before the .ITorlaw Arms, while the 
gray twilight, which threw no shadows, fell over that 
leatcovered gable of the manse ; and gradually the young 
man's thoughts fell into reverie even in the moment and 
escitement of arrival. Katie Logan 1 she was not bound to 
him by the .f^ntest far-away implication, of a promise. It 
was seven yeai-s now since Huntley hade her farewell. 
Where was the oi=phan elder-sister, with her little group of 
orphan children now? 

Huntley's companion was as much unlike himself as one 
human creature could he unhke another. He was a French- 
man, with shaved cheelts and a black moustaehe, lank, long 
locks of black hair falling into one of his eyes, and a thin, 
long, oval face. He was in short — except that he haid no 
MMi de bal, no white waistcoat, no bouquet in his button- 
hole — a perfect type of the ordinary Frenchman whom one 
sees in every British concert-room as the conductor of an 
orchestra or the player of a fiddle. . This kind of man does 
not look a very fine specimen of humanity in traveler's 
dress, and with the dust of a journey upon him. Huntley 
was covered with dust, but Huntley did not look dirty ; 
Huntley was roughly attired, had a beard, and was some- 
what savage in his appearance, but, notwithstanding, wm a 
w ell-complexion ed, pure-skinned Briton, who bore the soil 
of travel upon his sur&ce only, which was not at all the case 
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wilh hia Deighbor. This stranger, however, was sufficiently 
familiar with hie traveling-corap anion to strike him on the 
shoulcler and dispel Iiis thoughts about Katie. 

"Whero am I to go? to this meeserable httle place f" 
asked the Frenchman, speaking perfectly ^ood English, but 
dwelling npon the adjective by way of giving it emphasis, 
and pointing at the moment with his diity forefinger, on 
which he wore a ring, to the Noriaw Arms. 

Huntley was a Scotsman, strong in the instinct of hospi- 
tality, but he was at the same time the son of a reserved 
mother, and hated the intrusion of strangers at the moment 
of his return, 

" It's a very good inn of its kind," said Huntley, uneasily, 
taming round to look at it. The Frenchman shrugged lus 
shoulders, and eyed the respectable Mttle house with con- 
tempt. 

"Ahl bah I of its kind — ^I believe it," said the stranger, 
kicking away a poor little dog which stood looting on with 
serious interest, and waiting for the fresh start of l^e coach ; 
"I perceive your house is a chateau, an estate, my friend," 
he continued; "is there no little room you can spare a 
comrade? I come on a good errand, the most virtuous, 
the most honest ! Madame, your mother, will give me her 
blessing — ^I go to seek my wife." , 

Huntley turned away to look after his trunks, but the 
stranger followed with a pertinaeitj which prevailed over 
Huntley, He gave a reluctant invitation at last, was 
restored to better humor by a sudden recognition from the 
landlord of the Norlaw Arms, and after pauwng to receive 
the greetings and congi'atnlationa of everybody within 
hearing, set off, hastily accompanied by the Frenchman^ 
Huntley endured his companion with great impatience, 
especially as they came within sight of home, and all the 
emotions connected with that familiar place rushed to the 
young man's heart and to his eyes. The Frenchman's voice 
ran on, an impertment babble, while the gray old castle, 
the quiet house, with its pale vane pointing to the north, 
and the low hill-side, rustling to its summit with green corn, 
lay once more before the eyes which loved tbeni better than 
any other landscape in the world. Then a figiire became 
viable going in and out at the kitchen-door, a tall, angular 
form, with the "kilted" gown, the cap with its striag 
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Einiied back, the little shawl over the shoulders, all of which 
omely details Huntley remembered bo well. The youug 
man qaickened- his pace, and held out his hands uneon- 
sciously. And then Marget saw him ; she threw down her 
milk-pail, arched her hand over her eyes for a moment to 
gMe at him and assure herself, and then with a loud, wild 
exclamation, rushed into the hoaae. Huntley remembered 
no more, either guest or hospitality; he rushed down the 
little bank which intervened, splashed through the shallow 
Tyne, too much excited to take the bridge, and reached the 
door of Norlaw, as the Mistress, with her trembling hands, 
flung it unsteadily open to look for herself, and see that 
Marget was wron^. Too much joy almost fainted the heart 
of the' Mistress within her; she could not speak to him — 
she could only sob out big, slow sobs, whicn fell echoing 
through the stiU air with the strangest pathos of thanks- 
giving. , Huntley had come home, 

. " So ypu werna wrang, as it happened," said the Mistress, 
with dignity, when she had at last become femiliar with the 
idea of Huntley's return, and had contented her eye with 
gazing on him ; " you werna wrang after a' ; but I ceil^nly 
thought that myself, and me only, would be the person to 
get the fii'st sight of mj bairn. He minded you too, very 
well, Marget, which was lesa-wonder than you minding him, 
and him such a grown man with such a black beai'd, I 
didna believe ye, it's true, but it was a' because I thought 
Ho pei-son could mind upon him to ken him at a distance, 
but only me." 

" Mind !" cried Marget, moved beyond ordinary patience ; 
" did I no' carry the bairn in my arms when he was. just in 
coats and put his first breeka upon him ! Mind I — me that 
,have been abfOt Norlaw House seven-and-twenty yeai-a 
come Martinmas — wha should mind if it wasna me ?" 

But though this speech was almost concluded before the 
Mistress left the kitchen, it was not resented. The mother's 
mind was too fuU of Huntley to think of any thing else. 
She returned to the dining-parlor, where, in the first effusion 
of her joy, she had placed her first-born in his father's chair, 
and began to spread the table with her own hands for his 
refreshment. As yet she had scarcely taken any notice of 
the Frenchman. Now his voice startled her ; she looked at 
him aijgdly, and then at her son. He was not quite snch a 
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person as fethers and mothers love to see in the company of 
their children. 

" No doubt, Huntley," said the Mistress, at last, with a 
little' impatient movement of her head — " no doubt this gen- 
tleman ia some great friend of yours, to come hame with 
you the very first day, and you been seven years from 

" Ah J my good friend Huntley is troubled, madame," 
interposed the subject of her speech ; " I have como to seek 
my wife. I have heard sho is in Scotland — she is near ; and 
I did ask for one little room in his castle rather than go to 
the inn in the village. For I must ask yon for my wife." 

" Tour wife ? what should I know about strange men's 
wives ?" said the Mistress ; " Huntley's friends have a good 
right to be welcome at Norlaw ; but to tell the truth he's 
new come home and. I'm little acenetbmed to strangers. 
You used to ken that, Hnntley, laddie, though you've may- 
be forgotten now ; seven years is a long time." 

" My wife," resumed the Frenchman, " came to possess a 
great fortune in this country, I have been a traveler, mad- 
ame. I have come with your son fi^om the other side of the 
world. I have been bon ou/marad^. But see ! I have lost 
my wife. Since I am gone she has found a fortune, she has 
left her coimtry, she is here, if I knew where to find her. 
Madame Pierrot, my wife." 

" I'm little acquaint with French ladies," said the Mistress, 
briefly ; but as she spoke she turned from her occupation 
to look full at her strange viator with eyes a- little curious 
and even disquieted. The end of her investigation was a 
" humph," which was sufficiently significant. After that she 
tm-ned her back upon him and went on with her prcparsv- 
tions, looking somewhat stoi-my at Huntley. Then her im- 
patience displayed itself under other disguises. In the first 
place she set another chair for him at the table, 

" Take you this seat, Huntley, my man," said the Mistress ; 
" and the foot of the table, like the master of the house ; for 
doubtless Norlaw ia yours for any person it's your pleasure 
to bring uato it. Sit in to the table, and eat your supper 
like a man ; and I'll put (Ms back out of the way." 

Accordingly, when Huntley rose, his mother wheeled back 
the sacred chair which sho had given him in her joy. 
Knowing how innocent he was of all friendship with his com- 
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panion, Huntley almost Hmiled at this sigp of ber displeasure, 
but, when sho left the room, followed her to explain how it 
was. 

"I asked him most ungraciously and unwillingly," said 
poor Huntley ; " don't be displeased on account of that fel- 
low ; he ealne liotne with me from Australia, and I lost sight 
of him in London, only to find him again coming here by 
the same coach. I actually know nothing about him except 
his name." 

" But I do," said the Mistress. 

"Yon, mother?" 

"Ay, just me, mother; and a vagabond he is, as ony per- 
son may well see," said the Mistress ; " I ken mail- than folk 
think; and now go back. for a foolish bairn as you are, in 
spite of yonr black beard. Though I never saw the black- 
guard before, a' my days, I'll tell you his haill story this very 



OHAPTEE LXV. 



It was Saturday night, and in little more than an hour 
after Huntley's return, Cosmo had joined the little femily 
circle. Cosmo was five years older- by this time, three-and- 
twenty years old, a man and not a boy ; such at least was his 
own opinion— but his mother and he were not quite so cordial 
Mid united as they had been^ Perhaps, indeed, it was only 
while her sons were young, that a spirit so hasty and arbi- 
traiy as that of the Mistress could keep in harmony with so 
many independent minds ; but her youngest son had disap- 
pointed and grieved her, Oosmo had relinquished those 
studies which for a year or two flattered his mother with the 
hope of seeing her son a minister and pillar of the Church. 
The Mistress thought, with some bitterness, that his travels 
had permanently unsettled her boy ; oven his verses began 
to flag by this time, and it was only onco in three or four 
months that Mrs. Livingstone deceived, with any thing like 
satisfaction, her copy of the Auld Reekie Magazine. She 
did not know what he was to be, or how he was to live ; at 
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present ne held " a sitaation" — of wMeh his mother was bit- 
terly coiiteraptuoue — in the office of Mr, Todhunter, and ey- 
ei-cised the caprices of hia more fastidious taste in a partisd 
editorship of the little magazine, which had already loet its 
first breath of popularity, . And though he came out from 
Edinburgh dutifiiUy every Saturday to spend the day of rest 
with his mother, tbat exacting and impatient household ruler 
was -very fai- 6'om being satisfied, , She received him with a 
certain angry, displeased affectioQateness, and even in the 
presence of her neWly-armed son, kept a jealous watch upon 
the looks and words of Cosmo. Huntley could not help 
watchiiig the scene with some wonder and curiosity. Sit- 
ting in that well-remembered room, which the two candles 
on the table lighted imperfectly, with the soft night air 
blowing in through the open window in the comer, from 
which the Mistress had been used to watch the kitchen door, 
and at which now her eon sat looking out upon the old cas- 
tle and the calm sky above it, where the stars blossomed out 
one by one— Huntley watChod his mother, placing, fi:om 
mere use and wont, her work-basket on the table, and seat- 
ing herself to the work which she was much too impatient 
to make any progi'ess with-^latinching now and then a sa- 
tirical and utterly inoompreh enable remark at the French- 
man, who yawned openly, and repented his contempt for 
the Norlaw Arms — sometimes asking hasty questions of 
Cosmo, which he answered not without a little kindred im- 
patience — often rising to seek something or lay something 
by, and pausing as she passed by Huntley's ch^ to linger 
over him with a half expressed, yet inexpressible tendeme^. 
There was change, yet there was no change, In the Mistress. 
She had a tangmle reason for gome of tie old impatience 
which was natural to her character, but that was all. 

At length the evening came to an end! Huntley's im- 
comfortable companion sauntered out to smoke his cigar, and 
coming back agMu was eendueted upstairs to his room, with 
a rather imperative politeness. Then the Mistress, coming 
back, stood at the door of the dining-parlor, looking in upon 
her sons. The shadows melted from her face, and her heart 
swelled, as she looked at them. Pride, joy, tenderness con- 
tended with her, and got the better for a moment. 

*' God send you be as well in your hearts as yon are to 
look npon, laddies I" she said, hurriedly ; and then came in 
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to sit down at the table and call them nearer for tiieJi' first 
precious iamily hour of mutual confideuce and reiinion, 

" Seven yeara, Huntley ? ,_.I caiina think it's seven years 
— though they've been long enough and alow enoogh, every 
one ; but we've thriven at Korlaw," s^d. the -MistreBS, 
proudly, "There's guid honest siller at the bank, and bet- 
ter than Mller in the byre, and no' a mortal man to call this 
house his debtor, Huntley Livingstone ! which is a change 
from the time you gaed away." 

" Thanks to your cares and labors,* mother," said Huntley. 

"Thanks to no such thing. Am I a hu-ed servant that 
ye say snch words to me ? but thanks to Him that gives 
the iocroase," said the Mistress; "thongh we're no' Uke to 
show our gi-atitude as I once thought," and she threw a 
quick side-glance at Cosmo ; " but Hmitley, my man, have 
yei naething.to tell of yourself ?" 

"Much more to ask thanto tell," said Huntley, growing 
red and anxions, but making an effort to control himself, " for 
yoa know all of the little that has happened to me already, 
mother. Thankless years enough they have beeo. To 
think of working hard so long and gaining nothing, and. to 
make all that I have at last by what looks Kke a mere 
chance 1" 

"So long I What does the laddie call long? — many a 
man worjis a lifetime," said the Mistress, " and even th&n 
never gets the chance ; and it's only the like of you at. your 
time of life that's aye looking for something to happen. 
For them that's oat of their youth, life's far canniest when 
naething happens — though it is hard to tell how that can be 
either where there's bairns. There's been little out of the 
■way here since this oallant, Oosmo, gaed out on his travels, 
and brought his French lady and a' her family hame. 
Me'mar'S in new hands now, Huntley; and you'll have to 
gang to see them, no doubt, and they'll make plenty wark 
about you. It's their fashion. I'm no much heeding about 
their waysmysel', but Cosmo has little else in his head, 
night or day." 

Cosnio blushed in answer to this sudden assault ; but the 
bhish was angry and painful, and his brother eagerly inter- 
posed to cover it. 

"The ladies that took Melmar from us I — let us bear 
about them, mother," said Huntley. 
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The Miatre^ tnmed round suddenly to the door to make 
Bure it was closed. 

"" Take my word for it," she said, Bolemnly, and with em- 
phasis, "yon's the man that's married upon Marie." 

"Who ?" cried Cosmo, starting to hia feet, with eager 



The Mistress eyed him severely for a moment. 

" When you're done making antics, Cosmo Livingstone, 
I'U say my say," said hia offended mother — "you may be 
fond enough of French folk, without copying their very 
fefihion. Iwouid have mair pride if it was me." 

With an exohimation of impatience, ■which was not merely 
impatience, but covered deeply wounded feelings, Cosmo 
once more resunied the seat which ho thrust hastily fi'om 
the table. His mother glanced at him once more. If she 
had a favorite. among her children, it was this her youngest 
son, yet she had a perverse momentary satisfaction in per- 
ceiving how much annoyed he was. 

"Ton's' the man!" said the Mistress, with a certain 
triumphant contempt in her voice; "just the very same 
dirty Frenchman that Huntley brought to the house this 
day, I'm no mista'on. He's wanting his wife, and he'll find 
her, and I wish her niuckle joy of her boonie bargmn. 
That's just the ill-doing vagabond of a husband that's run 
away from Marie !" 

"Mother," said Cosmo, eagerly, "you know quite well 
how little friendship I have for Marie — " 

When he had got so far he stopped suddenly. His sug- 
gestion to the contrary was almost enough to make his mo- 
ther inform the stranger at onoe of the neai' neighborhood 
of his wife, and Cosmo paused' only in time. 

" The mair shame to you," said the. Mistress, indignantly, 
" she's a Buifering woman, ill and neglected ; and I warn 
you baith I'm no' gaun to send this blackguard to Melmar 
to fright the little life there is out of a puir dying creatm-e. 
He shall find out his wife for his ain hand ; he shanna be in-, 
deb ted to me." 

" It is like yourself mother, to determine so," s^d Cosmo, 
gratefully, " Though, if she had the choice, I daresay she 
would decide otherwise, and perhaps Madame Koche too. 
You say I am always thinking of them, but certainly I 
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would not trust to their wisdom — neitlier Madame Roche 
noi' Marie." 

" But really — have some pity upon my curiosity — who ia 
Marie, mother ?" cried Huntley, " and who is her husband, 
aiid what is it about altogether ? I know nothing of Pier- 
rot, and I don't believe much good of hitn ; but how do you 
inow ?" 

^' Marie ia the French lady's eldest danghtei- — madame 
would have married her upon you, Huntley, my man, if she 
had been free," s^d the Mistress, " and I woudna say but 
she's. keeping thelittlo one in her hand for you to make np 
for your loss, aa she says. But Marie, she settled for hel'sei'" 
lang before our Cosmo took news of their land to them; 
and it just ahowB what kind of folk they were when she took 
up witli the like of this lad. I've little skiU in- Frenchmen, 
that's true ; if he's not a common person, and a blackguard 
to the boot, I'm very sair deceived in my e'en; but what- 
ever else he is, he's her .man, and that I'm iust as euro of aa 
mortalperson can be. But she's a poor suffering thing that 
will never be well in this world, and I'll no' send a wander- 
ing v^abond to, startle her out of her life." 

"What do you say, madame," screamed a -voice at the 
door ; ■" you know my wife — you know her — Madame Pier- 
rot ? — and you will keep her" husband from her ? What ! 
yon would take my Maiie ? — you would maiTy her to your 
son because she is rich ? but I heard yon — ob, I heard you ! 
I go to fly to my dear wife." 

The Mistress rose, holding back Ilimtley, who waa ad- 
vancing indignantly i — 

"Fly away, Mounseer," said Mrs. Livingstone, "yon'll 
find little but closed doors this night ; and dmna stand there 
swearing and screaming at me ; you may gang just when 
yon please, and welcome ; but we'll have none of your pas- 
dons here ; be quiet, Huntley — he's no' a person to touoh 
with clean fingers — are you hearing me, man? Gang np to 
your bed, if yon please this moment, I give yon a night's 
Shelter because you came with my son ; or if you'll no' go 
up the stairs go forth out of my doors, Rnd dlnna say an- 
other word to me — do you hear f" 

Pierrot stood at the door, muttering French curses as 
fast as he conld utter them; but he did hear notwith- 
standing. After a little parley with Huntley, he went np 
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staii-s, tlii'eo steps at a time, and locked himself into hia 
ob amber. 

" He's just as wiBe," said tlie Mistress, " but it's no' very 
safe sleeping with such a villain io the hoaee ;" which waa 
so far true that, excited and restless, she herself did not 
sleep, but lay broad awake all night thinking of Huntley 
and Cosmo — thinking of all the old grief and all the ne^v 
vexations which Mary of Melmar had brought to her own 
life. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

Foe these five years had not been so peaceful as their 
predeoe^ors — ^the face of this home country waa much 
changed to some of the old dwellers here. Dr. Logau, old 
and well-beloved, was in his quiet grave, and Katie and her 
orphans, fai-, out of the knowledge of the parish which once 
had taken so entire an interest in them, were succeeded by 
a new mmister'a new wife, who had no children yet to glad- 
deo" the manse so long accustomed to young voices ; and 
the gi-eat excitement of the revolution at Melmar had'scarce- 
lyyet subsided in this quiet place ; — least of all, had it sab- 
sided with the Mistress, who, spite of a lurkmg fondness for 
littleDesirle, could not help finding in the presence of Mary 
of Melmar a perpetual vexation. Their French habits, their 
language, then- sentiments and effusiveness — ^the peevish 
invahd condition of Marie, and . even the sweet temper ' of 
Madame Roche, aggravated with a perennial agitation, the 
hasty spirit of Mrs. Livingstone, She could not help hear- 
ing every thing- that, everybody said of them, could not 
help watching with a rather unamiable interest the failinga 
and shortconungs of the family of women who had , dispos- 
sessed her son. And then her other son — her Cosmo, of 
whoin she. had been so proud — could see nothing that did 
not fitscinate and attract him ih this little French household. 
So, at least, his mother thought. She could have borne an 
honest falling in love, and " put up with" the object of it, 
but she could not tolerate the idea of her son paying tender 
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court to anotliei' mother, or of sharing with any one the di- 
vided honors of her maternal place. This fancy waa gall 
and bitterness to the Mistress, and had an unconscioas influx 
ence upon almost every thing she did or said, especially on 
those two days in every week which Cosmo spent at Norlaw. 

"It's but little share his mother has in hia coming," she 
said to herself, bitterly ; and even Marget found the temper 
of the Mistress rather trying upon the Sundays and Moo- 
days ; while between Cosmo and herself there rose a cloud 
of mutual offense and exasperation, which had no cause in 
reality, but seemed almost beyond the reach of either ex- 
planation or peace-making now. 

The Sabbath morning rose bright and cabB over Norlaw. 
"When Hiintley wote, the birds were singing in tha;t special, 
sacred, sweetest festival of theirs, which is held when most 
of ua are sleeping, and seems somehow all the tenderer for 
being to themselves and God; and when Huntley rose to 
look out, his heart sang like the birds. There stood the 
Strength of Norlaw, all agliat with early morning dews and 
sunshine, wall-flowei-s tufting its old waUs, sweet wild-roses 
looking' out, like adventurous children, from the vacant win- 
dows, and the green tiii-f mantling up upon its feet. There 
ran Tyne, a glimmer of silver among the grassland the trees. 
Yonder stretched forth the lovely countiy-side, with all its 
wealthy undalations, concealing the hidden house of Melmar 
among its woods. - And to the south, the mystic Eiidona, 
pale with the ecataoy of the night, stood' silent under the 
moi-ning light,' which hnne no purple shadows on their 
shoulders.' Huntley gazed out of his window till his eyes 
filled.- He was too young to know, like his mother, that it 
was best when notbioa happened ; and this event of his re- 
turn recalled to him all the events of his life. He thought 
of his father, and that solemn midnight bai-ial of his among 
the ruins ; he thought of his own wanderings, his hope and 
lossof wealth, his present modest expectations; and then a 
brighter light and a more wistful g^e came to Huntley's 
face. He, too, was no longer to be content with home and 
mother ; but a sober tenderness subdued the young man's 
ardor when he thought ofKatie Logan among her children. 

Seven years! It was a long trial for an unpledged love. 
Had no other thoughts como into her good heart in the 
e ? or, indeed, did she ever think of Huntley save 
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In her elder-sisterly kindness as she thought of everybody ? 
When this oft- die cussed qnestion returned to him, Huntley 
could -no longer remain quiet at his window. He hastily 
finbhed his toilette and went down stairs, smiUng to himself 
as he unbolted and unlocked the Ikmiliar door — those very 
same bolta and locks which had so often yielded to his rest- 
less fingers in those days when Huntley was never still. 
Now, by this time, he had learned to keep himself quiet oo- 
caKonally ; but the old times flashed hack upon him strange- 
ly, full of smiles .and tears, in the unfastening of that door, 

Thmking cert^nly that at so early an hoar he himself was 
the first person astir in Norlaw, Huntley was greatly amazed 
to find Cosmo — no longer choosing his boyi^ seat of medi- 
tation in the window of the oJd castle — wandering restlessly 
about the ruins. And Cosmo did not seem quite pleased to 
see Mm / that was stilt more remarkable. The eldei- broth- 
er could not help seeing again, as in a picture, the delicate 
fair bOy, with his long arms thi-ust out of thq jacket which 
. was too. small for him, with his burets of boyish vehemence 
and enthnsiism, his old chivalrous championship of the un- 
known Mary, his tenacious love for the hereditaiy Norlaw. 
Huntley had not seen the boy grow up into the man — he 
had not learned to moderate his protecting love for the 
youngest child into the steady brotherly affection wiiich 
should now acknowledge the man as an equal. Cosmo was 
etill " my father's son," the youngest, the dearest, the one 
to be shielded from trouble, in the fenoy of the elder broth- 
er. Yet, there he stood, as tall as Huntley, his childish del- 
icacy of complexion gone, hia fair hair crisp and curled, his 
dark eyes stormy and full of personal ^motions, his foot im- 
patient and restless, the step of a man already burdened 
with cares of his own. And, reluctant. to meet his brother, 
his closest friend, and once his natm'al guardian 1 Huntley 
thrust his arm into Cosmo's, and drew him round the other 
side of the ruins. 

" Do you really wish to avoid me ?" said the elder broth- 
er, with a pang, " What is wrong, Cosmo ? — can you not 
tell me?" 

" Nothing is wrongs so far as I am aware," said Cosmo, 
with some haughtiness. His .first impulse seemed to be to 
draw away his arm from his brother's, but, if it was so, he 
restrained himself, and, instead, walked on with a cold, 
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averted &ce, ivhicli was almost moro painful tlian any act to 
the frank spirit of Huntley, 

" I will aSk GO more questions then," said Huntley, with 
some impatience ; " I ought to Temember how long I have 
been gone, and how little you know of me. What is to be 
done about thia Pierrot ? So fer as I can glean from ■wtat 
my mother aays, he will be an unwelcome guest at Melmar. 
What ground has my mother for supposing him connected 
with Madame Roche ? What sort of a person is Madame 
Roche ? What have you all been doing with youTselvea ? 
I have a hundred questions to ask about everybody. Even 
PatJe no one speaks of; if nothing is wrong you are all 
strangely changed since I went away." 

"I suppoSQ the all means myself; I am changed since you 
went away," said Cosmo,, moodily. 

"Yes, you are changed, Cosmo; I don't understand it ; 
however, never mind, yon can tell the reason why when, you 
know me better," said Huntley, ''but, in the meantime, 
how is Patio, and where f And what about this Madame 
Roche?" 

" Madame Roche is veiy well," said Cosmo, with assumed 
indifference, " her eldest daughter is mfti-ried, and has long 
been deserted by her husband ; but I don't know his name 
— they never mention it. Madame Roche is ashamed of 
him; they were people of very good family, in spite of what 
my mother says — ^Roche de St. Martin — but I sent you 
word Of all this -long ago. It is little use repeating it now." 

"Why should Pierrot be her husband, of all men in the 
world f ". said Huntley ; " but if he's not wanted at McImar, 
you had better send the ladies word of yonr suspicions, 
and put them on their guard." 

"I have been there this' morning," said Cosmo, slightly 
confused by his own admission, 

"This moraing? you certainly have not lost anytime," 
said Huntley, laughing. "Never mind, Cosmo, I said I 
should ask nothing you did not want to tell me ; though 
why you should be so ansious to keep her husband away 
from the poor woman-^How have they got on at Melmar ? 
Have they many friends ? _Are they people to make friends? 
They seem at least to be people of astonishing importance 
in Norlaw." 

" My mother," said Cosmo, angrily, " dislikes Madame 
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Roche, and consequently every thing said and done at Mel- 
mar takes an evil aspect in her eyes." 

" My boy, that ia not a tone in which to speak of my 
mother," s^d Huntley, with gravity. 

" I tnow it 1" cried the younger brother, " but how can 
I help it ? it is true they are my friends. I confess to that ; 
why should they not be my friends? why should I reject 
kindness when I find it ? As for Marie, she is a selfish, 
peevish invalid, I have no patience with her — but — Madame 
Koche — " 

Cosmo made a full stop before he sdd Madame Roche, 
and pronounced that name at last so evidently as a snbsti- 
tute for some other name, that Huntley's curiosity was 
roused; which eui'iosity, however, he thought it best to 
satisfy diplomatically, and by a round-about course. 

" I must see her to-morrow," he said ; " but what of our old 
friend, Melmar, who loved ua all so well? I should not like 
to rejoice in any man's down&U, but he deserveiit, surely. 
What has become of them ail?" 

" He is a poor writer again," said Cosmo, shortly, " and 
Joanna — it was Joaana who brought DesirSe here." 

" Who is Desirfe ?" asked Huntley. 

" I ought to say Miss Roche," said Cosmo, blushing to 
his hair. "Joanna Huntley'and she were great Mends at 
school, and after the change, she was yery anxious that Jo- 
anna should stay. She is the youngest, and an awkward, 
strange girl — ^but, why I can not tell, she clings to her 
iather, and ia a governes3_or school-mistress now, I believe. 
Tea, things change strangely. They were together when I 
saw them first," 

"They — them I you are rather mysterious, Cosmo, What 
is the story ?" asked his brother. 

" Oh, nothing very remarkable ; only Des — Miss Roche, 
you know, came to Melmar first of all as governess to Jo- 
anna, and it was while she was there that Ifoiind Madame 
Roche at St. Oaen. When I returned^ my motherj" said 
Cosmo, with a softening in his voice, " brought DesirSo to 
Norlaw, aa you must have heard; and it was from our 
house that she went home.". 

" And, except this untbrtunate sick one, she is the only 
child ?" said Huntley. " I understand it now." 

Cosmo gave him a hurried jealoua glance, as if to ask 
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what it was he underetood, but after that relapsed, into un- 
comfoftaWe Mlence. They went on for some time so, 
Cosmo with anger and impatience supposing ■ his' elder 
brother's mind to be occupied with what he had just told 
him ; and it was with amazcnaent, relief^ but almost con- 
tempt for Huntley's extraordinary want of interest in mat- 
ters so deeply interesting to himself, that Cosmo heard and 
answered the next question addressed to him, 

_" And Dr. Logan is, dead," said Huntley, with a quiet 
sorrow in his voice, .which trembled too witi another emo- 
tion. " I wonder where Katie and her b^rna are now ?" 

" Not very far off; somewhere near Edinburgh. I think 
Lasswade. Mr. Ciissilis' mother lives there," said Cosmo. 

" Mr Cassilia ! I had forgotten him," said Huntley, " but 
he does not live at.JJasswade?" 

" They say he would be glad, enough to have Katie Lo- 
gan in Edinburgh," said Cosmo," indifferently ; " they are 
cousins — I suppose they are likely to be married ;— how do 
I know ? Well, only by some one teUing me, Huntley 1 I 
did not know you cared." 

"Who said I cared?" cried Huntley, with sudden pas- 
sion. "How should any one know, any thing about the 
matter — eh? I only asked, of , course, from curiosity, 
beoause we know her so well— used to know her so well. 
Not you, who were a child, but we two elder ones. My 
brother Patie — I hear nothing ofPatie. Where is he then? 
Tou must surely know." 

" He is to come to meet you to-morrow," said Cosmo, 
who was really grieved for his own carelessness. " Don't 
let me vex you, Huntley. I am vexed myselij and troubled ; 
but I never thought of that, and may be quite wrong', as I 
am often," he added, with, momentary humility, for Cosmo 
was deeply mortified by the sudden idea that ho had been 
selfishly mindful of his own concerns, and indifferent to 
those of his brother. For the time, it fiUed iiim with self- 
reproach and penitence, 

" Never mind ; every thing comes right in time," said 
Huntley ; but this piece of philosophy was said mechanically 
— the first common-place which occurred to Huntley to vail 
the perturbation of his thoughts. 

Just then some sounds frOmthe house called. their atten- 
tion thei-e. The Mistress herself stood at the open door of 
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Norlaw, contemplating tlie exit of the Frenchman, who stood 
before her, hat lu hand, making satirical bowa and thankiog 
her for his, night's lodging. In the morning sunshine this 
personage looked dirtier and more disreputable than on the 
previous night. He had not been at all particular about 
hiatoilette, and curled up his moustache over his white 
teeth, the only thing white about him, with a most sinister 
sneer, while he addressed his hostess; while she, in the 
meantime, in her mornidg cap and heavy black gown, and 
clear, ruddy fa.ce, stood watching him, as perfect a contrast 
as Goiild be coneived. 

" I have the satisfaction of making my adieus, madame," 
cried Pierrot; "receive the assurance of my distinguished 
regard. I shall bring my wife to thank you. I shall tell 
my wife what compliments you paid her, to free her from 
her anwoi'thy spouse and bestow your son. She will thank 
you — I will thank you, Madame, from my heait I make you 
my adieux !" 

" It's Sabbath moming," said the Mistress, quietly ; " and 
if you find your ■wife-~I dinna envy her, poor woman I you 
can tell her just whatever you please, and I'll no' cross yon ; 
though it's weel to see yba dinna kon, you puir, misguided 
heathen, that you're in another kind of country frae your 
ain. Yow puir Pagan creature 1 do yon think I would wai-e 
my Hnntley on a woman that had been another man's wife ? 
01- do you think that marriage can be broken Kefef but it's 
■no' worth my while parleying with the like of you. Gang 
your ways and find your wife, and be good to her, if it's in 
yoa. She's maybe a silly woman that likes ye still, vaga- 
bone though ye be — she's maybe near the end of her days, 
for onything you ken. Go away and get some kindness in 
your heart if ye can — and every single word I've said to yoa 
yon can tell ower again to your wife." 

Which would have been rather hard, however, though 
the Mistress did not know it. The wanderer knew English 
better than a Frenchman often does, but hia edncation had 
been neglected— he did not know Scotch — a fact which did 
not enter into the calculations of Mrs. Livingstone. 

"Adieu, comrade!" cried Pierrot, waving his hand to 

Ilnntley ; " when I see you again you shall behold a milor, 

a nobleman ; be happy with your amiable parent. I go to 

my wife, who adores me. Adieu." 

15 
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"And it's ti'ue," said the Miatresa, drawing a long breath 
as tho strange guest disappeared on the road to Kirkbride. 
" Eh, sirs, but this world's a mystery 1 it's just true, so far 
as I hear ; she does adore him, and him baith a mountebank 
and .a vagabone ! it passes the like of me 1" 

And Cosmo, looking after him too, thought of Cameron. 
Could that be the huabtod for whom M^ie had pined away 
her life ? 



CHAPTBE LXVII. 

It was Sabbath morning, but it was not a morning of vest ; 
though it was Huntley's first day at home, and though it 
did his heart good to see his mothei', the young man's heart 
was already astray and pre-ocoupied with his own thoughts ; 
and Cosmo, full of subdued but unrecoverable excitement, 
which his mother's jealous eye only too pi mnly perceived, 
covered the face of the Mistress with oloods. Tet a spec- 
tator might have auppoaed that breakfast-table a very centre 
of femily love and harmony. The snow-white cloth, the 
baaket of brown oat-oakes aod white flour scones, of Marget'e 
most delicate manufacture, the great jug full of rich red 
June rosea, which made a glory in the midst, and the mother 
at the head of her table, with those two sons in the bloom 
of their young manhood, on either side of her, and the dress 
of her widowhood throwing a certain, tender, pathetic sug- 
gestion into her joy and their lova , It was a picture had it 
been a picture, which no one coiild have seen without a 
touching consciousness of one of the most touching sides of 
human life. A family which at its happiest must always 
recall and commemorate a perpetual lack and vaJ3ancy, and 
where all the affections were the deeper and tenderer for 
that sorrow which overshadowed them ; the sons of their 
mother, and she was a widow ! But, alas, for human pic- 
tures and ideals 1 The mother was restless and dissatisfied, 
feeling strange interests crowding in to the very hour which 
thould be peculiarly her own ; the young men were stirred 
with the peraonal and undisclosed troubles of their early 
life. They sat together at their early meal, speaking of 
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common matters, eating daily bread, united yet separate, 
the peace of the morning only vailing over a, surfece of com- 
motion, and Sabbath in every thing around save in their 
hearts, 

" It's a strange minister—yon'U miss the old man, Hunt- 
ley," said the Mistress ; " but you'll write down your thanks- 
giving hke a good bairn, and put an offering in the plate ; 
put your name, say, 'Huntley Livingstone returns thanks to 
God for his safe home-coming,' There would have been nae 
need for that if Dr. Logan had been to the fore ; he aye 
minded baith thanks and sappUcations ; and I'll never forget 
what petitions he made in hia prayer the last Sabbath you 
were at hame. You're early stn-ring, Cosmo— it's no' time 
yet for the kirk." 

" I am going to Melmar, mother," said Cosmo, in a low 

The Mistress made no answer ; aflush came over her face, 
and her brow contracted, but she only said, as if to herself: — 

" It's the Sabbath day." 

" I went there thb morning, to warn them of this man's 
arrival," said Cosmo, with excitement, "saying what you 
thought, I did not see any of th^m ; but Marie has one of 
her illnesses. They have no one to support them in any 
emergency. I must see that he does not break in upon 
them to-day." 

The Mistress still made no answer. After alittle struggle 
with herself, she nodded hastily, 

" Ifye're a' done, I'll rise "from the table. I have things 
to do before tirk-time," she said at length, pushing back 
her chair aod tui-ning away. She had nothing to say against 
Cosmo's resolution, but she waa deeply offended by it — 
deeply, unreasonably, andshe knew it— hut could not re- 
strain the bitter emotion: To be absent from the kirk at aU, 
save by some overpowering necessity, was an offense to all 
her strong Scottish prejudices — hut it was an especial breach 
of femily decorum, and all the acknowledged sentiment and 
punctilio of love, to be absent to-day. 

"Keep us a' patient!" cried Marget, in an indignant 
undertone, when Mrs. Livingstone was out of hearing ; for 
Marget, on one pretense or other, kept going and coming 
into the dinin^-parlor the whole morning, to rejoice her 
eyes with the sight of Huntley, " Some women come into 
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this world for nae good reason but to make troubk. To 
speak to the Mistress about an emergency I Wbaever sup- 
ported her in her troubles but tbe Almighty biiflsol' and her 
ain stout heart ? I dinna wonder it's hard to bear ! Some 
gang through the fire for their ain hand, -and no' a mortal 
nigh them — some maun have a haiJl houseful to bear them 
up. Weel, weel, I'm no' saying any thing against it — it's 
kind o' you,. Mr. Cosmo — but you should think, laddie, be- 
fore you speak." 

. " She is not like my inothev," said Cosmo, somewhat 
sullenly. 

"Like your mother!" cried Marget, with the utmost 
contempt. " She would sraile a hantle mair, and cs.' ye mair 
deara in a day than my Mistress in a twelvemonth ; bat 
would she have fought and struggled throagh her life for a 
thankless man and thankless bairns — I ti'ow no 1 Like your 
mother I She was bonnie when she was young, and she's 
maybe, "boniiie now, for onything I ken; but she never was 
wordy to tie the shoe upon the foot of the Mistress of 
Norlaw !" 

" Be silent !" cried Cosmo, angrily ; and before Marget's 
indignation at thib reproof oould find itself words, the young 
man had hurried out fi-om the room and from tbe house, 
boiling with resentment and a sense of injury. He saw 
exactly the other side of the question — ^his mother's jealoua 
temper, and hai'd-heartedness and dislike to the gentle and 
tender Madame Roche — but he could not see howhard it 
was, after all, for the lionest, Mthful heart, which grudged 
no pain nor hardship for its own, to find their love beguiled 
away again and again — oi- even to suppose it was beguiled 
—by one who had never done any thing to deserve such 
affection. 

And Cosmo hurried on through the narrow paths to Mel- 
mar, his heart a-flame with a" yoong man's resentment, and 
impatience, and love. He acarcely could tell what it was 
which excited him so entirely. Not, certainly, the v^a- 
bond Pierrot, or any fears for Marie ; not even the displea- 
sure of his mother. He wonld not acknowledge to himself 
the eager, jealous fears which bun'ied him through those 
fl-owei'y bye-ways where the blossoms of the hawthorn had 
fallen in showers like summer snow, and the wild roses were 
rich in the hedgerows. Huntley ! — why did he ffear Hunt- 
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ley? What waa the impulse of unfraternal impatience 
which made him turn with indignant offense from every 
thonght of his brother ? Had he put it into words, he 
would have despised himself; but he only rushed on in 
silence through the si ient Sabbath fields and bye- ways to the 
house of Madame Roche. 

It is early, eaily yet, and there is still no church bell ring- 
ing through tile silence of the skies to ronse the farms and 
cottages. The whole bright summer world was as silent as 
a dream — the corn growing, the flowers opening, the son 
shining, without a whisper to tell that dutiful Nature 
cai'ried on her pious work through all the day of rest. The 
Tyne ran softly beneath bis banks, the Kelpie rushed foam- 
ing white down its little, ravine, and all the cool burns from 
among the trees dropped down into Tyne with a sound like 
Klver bells. Something white shone upoQ the path on the 
vei-y spot were DesirSe once lay, proud and desolate, in the 
chijlof the winter night, brooding over false fi-iendship and 
pretended lov.e. Desires now is sitting on the same stone, 
musing once more in her maiden meditatioii. The universal 
human trouble broods even on these thoughts^-^not heavily 
— only like the shadow that flits along the trees of Tyne— a 
something ruflingthe white woman's forehead, which is 
more serious than the girl's was, and .disquieting the depths 
of those eyes which Cosmo Livingstone had called stare. 
Stars do not mist themselves with tender dew about the 
perversities of human kind as these eyes dp ; yet let nobody 
suppose that these sweet drops, lingering bright within the 
young eyelids, should be called teal's. 

Tears ! words have so many meanings in this world ! it is 
all the same syllable that describes the child's passion, the 
honey-dew of youth, and that heavy rain of grief which is 
able sometimes to blot out both the earth and the skies, 

80, after a fashion, there are teai-s in Desir^e's eyes, and a 
great many intermingled thoughts floating in her mind — 
thoughts troubled by a little indignation, some fear, and a 
good deal of that fanciful exaggeration which is in all youth- 
ful trials. She thinks she is very sad just now as she sits 
half in the shade and half in the sunshine, leaning her head 
upon her hand, while the playful wind occasionally sprinkles 
over her those snowy drops of spray from the Kelpie which 
shine on her hair ; but the truth is that nothing just now 
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coaia make DeairSo sad, save sudden trouble, change, or 
danger falling upon one person— that one person is he who 
devours the way with eager, flying steps, and who, still more 
distnrbed than she is, still knows no trouble in the presence 
of Desir^e ; and that ia Gbsmo Livingstone. 

Ko ; there is no love-tale to tell but that which has been 
told already ; all those preliminaries are over ; the Kelpie 
saw them pledge their faith to each other, while there still 
were but a sprinkling of spring leaves on those trees of 
Jane. DesirSe ; the name that caught the boy's fency when 
bo was & boy, and she unknown to him — the heroine of his 
dreams ever since then, the distressed princess to whom his 
chivalry had brought fortune—how could the young romance 
end otherwise ? but why, while all was so natur^ and suit- 
able, did the young betrothed meet here ? 

" I must tell your mother! I must, speak to her to-day I 
I owe it both to myself and Huntley," cried Cosmo, "I 
can not go away again with this jealous terror of my brother 
in my heart ; I dare not, Desiree ! I must apeak to her to-day." 

" Terror ? and jealous ? Ah, then, you do not trust me," 
said Desiree, with a smile. Her heart beat quicker, but she 
was not anxious ; she held up her hand to the wind till it 
was all gemmed with the spray of the waterfall, and then 
shook it over the head of Cosmo, as he half sat, half knelt 
by her side. He, however, was too much excited to be 
amused ; he seized upon the wet hand and held it fast in his 

" I did not think it possible," said Cosmo. " Huntley, 
whom I supposed I could have died for, my kind brother I 
bat it makes me frantic when I think what your mother has 
s^d — what she intends. Heaven I if ho himself should 
think of j/ow /" 

" Go, you are rude," said Desiree ; " if I am so good as 
you say, he muatihink of me; but am Jnothing then," she 
cried, siiddenly springing up, and stamping her little firm 
foot, half in sport, half in anger ; " how do you daro speak 
of me, so ? Do you think mammsi' can give me away like a 
ring, or a jewel ? Do you thinlc it will be different to me 
whether he thinks or does not think of Desiree ? You 
make me angiy, Monsieur Cosmo ; if that is all you come 
to tell me, go away I" 

" What can I tell you else ?" cried Cosmo. " I must and 
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Till be satisfied, I can not go on witli this hanging over 
me. Do you remember' what you told me, Deair^e, that 
MMame Roche meant to offer you — you! to my brother? 
and you expect me to have patience ! No, I am going to 
bei- now," 

" Then it is all over," cried Deair&e, " all these sunny days 
— all these dreams ! She will say no, no. She will say it 
must not ber-she will forbid mo meeting you ; but if you 
do not care, why should I ?" exclaimed the little French- 
woman, rapidly. " Nay, you must do what you will — yon 
must be satisfied. Why should you care for what I say ? 
and as for me I shall be alone." 

So Desir^e dropped again upon her stone seat, and put 
her face down into her hands, and shed a few tears ; and 
Cosmo, half beside himself, drew away the hands .froin her 
fece, and remonstrated, pleaded, urged bis. claim. 

" Why should not you acknowledge me ?" said the young 
lover. " DesirSe, long before I ventured to speak it you 
knew where myheart was— rand now I have your own word 
and promise. Your mother willnot deny you. Come with 
me, and say to Madame Roohe — " 

" What J" said Madame Roche's daughter, glancing up at 
bim as he paused. 
■ But Coaino was in earnest now ; — 

"What is in your heart!" he said breathlesaly. "You 
turn away from me, and I can not look into it. What is ia 
your heart, whether it ia joy, or destrnotion, I care not," 
cried the young man suddenly, "I must know my fate." 

Deair^e raised her bead and looked at. bim with some sur- 
prise and a quick flush of anger : — 

" What have I done that you dare doubt me ?" sbe cried, 
clapping her hands together with natural petulance. " You 
are impatient — yon are angiy — you are jealous — but does 
all that change me ?" 

" Then come with me to Madame Roche," said the perti- 
nacious lover. 

Desir^e had the greatest mind in the world to make a 
quarrel and leave him. She was not much averse now and 
then to a quarrel with Cosmo, for she was a most faulty and 
imperfect little heroine, as has been already confessed in 
these pages ; but in good time another caprice seized her, 
and she changed her mind.- 
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"Marie is iil," she said softly, in a tone which melt.ed 
Cosmo ; "let us not go now to trouble poor mammsi." 

" Marie ! I came this morning to warn her, or rather to 
warn Madame Roche," said Cosmo, recalled to the ostensi- 
ble cause of his visit, " A Frenchman, calletl PieiTot, came 
home with Huntley — " 

But before he could finish his sentence, DesirSe started up 
with a scream at the name, and seizing his arm, in lier 
French impatience overwhelmed him with terrified ques- 
tions : — 

" Pien-o"t ? quick 1 speak ! where is he ? does he seek 
Marie? is he here? quick, quick, quiok, tell me where he 
is ! he must never come to poor Marie ! he must not find 
us— tell me, Cosmo I do you hear ?" 

" He spent last night at Norlaw — ^he seeks his wife," said 
Cosmo, when she was out of breath; at which word De- 
sir^e sprang up the path with excited haste : — 

" I go to tell mamma," she said, beckoning Cosmo to fol- 
low, and in a few minutes more disappeared breathless within 
the open door of Melraar, leaviog bim still behind. 



CHAPTEE LXVIII, 

Madame Roche sat by herself in the drawing-room of 
Melraar — the same beautiful old lady who .used to ait work- 
ing behind the flowers and white curtains of the little 
second floor window in St. Ouen. The room itself was 
changed from the fine disorderly room in which Mrs. Hunt- 
ley had indulged her invalid tastes, and Patricia read her 
poetry-bOoks. There was no longer a loose crumb-cloth to 
trip unwary feet, nor rumpled chmtz covers to conceal the 
glory of the damask ; and there was a wilderness of gild- 
ing, miiTors, cornices, chairs, and picture-frames, which 
changed the sober aspect of Melmar, and threiv a some- 
what fenciful and foreign character upon the grave Scotch 
apartment, looking out through its three windows upon the 
solemn evergreens and homely grass-plot, which had under- 
gone no change. One of the windows was open, and that 
was garlanded round, like a cottage window, with a hixuri- 
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ance of honey suckle and roses, which the " former family" 
would have supposed totally unsuited to the " best room in 
the house'i" It was before this open w.indoiv, with the 
sweet moiiiing breeze waving the white curtains over her, 
and the rosea leaning in in little' crowds, that Madame Roche 
Bat. She was reading — at least she had a book in hor hand, 
among the leavea of which the sweet air raatled playfully; 
it was a pious, pretty book of meditations, which siiited both 
the time and the reader, and she sat sometimes looking into 
it, sometime snffermg her eyes and miad to^stray, with a 
sweet pensive gravity on her fair old fiioe, and tender, sub- 
dued thoughts in her heart. Madame Roche was not pro- 
found in any thing ; perhaps there was not very much depth 
in those pious thoughtfi, or even in the sadness which just 
overshadowed them. Perhaps she had even a far-off con- 
ciousness that Cosmo Livingstone saw a very touching little 
picture, when he saw the mother by the window reading the 
Sabbath book ih that Sabbath calm, and saying prayers in 
her heart for poor Marie. But do not blame Madame Roche 
— she still did say the prayers, and. out of an honest heai-t. 

When Desirde flew into the room, flushed and out of 
breath, and threw herself upon her mother so suddenly, 
that Madame Roeho'8 composure was quite overthrown : — ■ 

" Mamma, mamma !" cried Desir^e, in what was almost a 
scream, though it was under hor breath, " listen — -Pierrot is 
here ; he has found us out." 

"What, child? Pierrot? It is impossible!" cried Mad- 
ame Roche. 

" Things that are 
the breathless Sesir^e ; 
he has come to seek Marie." 

"Cosmo? is Ae here?" said Madame Roche, rising. The 
old lady had become quite agitated, and her voice trembled. 
The book had fallen out of the hands which she clasped 
tightly together, in her fright and astonishment. " But he 
is mistaken, DesirSe ; he does not know Pierrot." 

When Cosmo, however, came forward to tell his own 
story, Madame Roche became still more disturbed and trou- 
bled :~ 

"To come now!" sho exclaimed to herself, with another 
expressive French pressure of her hands—" to come now ! 
Had he come in St. Ouen, when we were poor, I could have 
15* 
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borne it ; but now, perceive you what will happen, Desirao ? 
He will place himself here, and sqnandev oor goods and 
make us despised. He will call my poor Marie by his mean 
name — she, a Roche de St. Martin ! and she will be glad to 
have it so. Alas, my poor deluded child!?' 

" Stili though he is bo near, he has not fonnd you yet ; 
and if he does find yoa, the house ia yours, you can refuse 
him admission ; let me remmn, in case you shbuld want me," 
said Cosmo eagerly~; " I have been your representative ere 
now." 

Madame Roche was walking softly about the room, pre- 
Berving thi'ough all her trouble, even now when she had been 
five years in this gi'eat house, the old habit of restraining 
her voice and step, which had been- necessary when Marie 
lay in the little back chamber at St. Ouen, within constant 
hearing of her mother, Sbe stopped for an instant to smile 
upon her young advocate and supporter, as a queen might 
smile upon a partisan whose zeal was more than his wisdom ; 
and then went on hurriedly addressing her daughter. 

" For Marie, poor soul, would be crazed with joy. Ah, 
my Desir^e 1 who can tell me what to do ? For my own 
pleasure, my own comfort, a selfish mother, must I sacrifice 
my child ?" 

" Mamma," cried Desiree, with breathless vehemence, " I 
love Marie — I would give my life for her ; but if Pierrot 
oomes to Melmar, I will go. It is true — I remember him — 
I will pot live with Pierrot in one house." 

Madame Roobe clasped her hands once more, and cast up 
her eyes with a gesture of despair. "What can I do — what 
am I to do ? I am a woman alone — I have no one to advise 
me," she cried, pacing softly about the room, with ber clasp- 
ed hands and eyes full of trouble. Cosmo's heart was quite 
moved with her distress, 

"Let me remain with you to-day," said Cosmo, " and if 
he comes, permit me to see him. You can trust me. If you 
authorize me to deny him admission, he certainly shall not 
enter here," 

" Ah, my iriend I" cried Madame Roche, " Ah, my child ! 
what can I say to yon ? Marie loves him." 

"And he. has made her miserable," cried DeairSe, with 
passion. " But, because she loves him, you will let him 
come here to make us all wretched. I knew it would be so. 
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She loves him — it is enough ! He will make her frantic — 
he will break her heai't— he will insult yon, me, every one ! 
But Marie loves him ! and so, though he is misery, he mast 
come. I knew it would be so ; but I wili not stay to see it 
all — I can not ! I will never stand by and watch while he 
tills Mavie. Mamma! mamma! will you be so cruel ? But 
I can not speak — 1 am angry — wretched I I will go to Ma-, 
rie and tiurse her, and be c^m ; but, if Pierrot comes, Desi- 
r^6 wili stay no longer. For you know it is true !" 

And so speaking Desir4e went, lingering and turning 
back to deliver herself always of anew exclamation, to the 
door, out of which she disappeared at last, still protesting 
her determination with violence aad passion. Madame 
Roche stood stili, looking, after her. There was great dis- 
tress in the mother's face, but it did not take ttiat lofty 
form of pain which her child's half-defiance might have pro- 
duced. She was not wounded by what Desiree said. She 
tamed round sighing to where Cosmo stood, not perfectly 
satisfied, it must be confessed, with the beai-ing of his 
betrothed. 

"Poor child! she feels it!" said Madame Roche, "and, 
indeed, it is true, and sHe is right ; but what must I do, my 
friend? Marie loves him. To see him once more might 
restore Marie." 

"Mademoiselle Desir&e says .he will break her heart," 
sdd Cosmo, feeling himself bound to defend the lady of his 
love, even though he did not quite approve of her, 

"Do not say mademoiselle. She is of this country; she' 
is not a stranger," said Madame Roche with her bright, 
usual smile; "and he will break her heart if he is not 
changed; do I not know it? But then — ah, my friend, 
you are young and impatient, and so is DesirSe. Would 
you not rather have your wish and your love, though it 
killed you to have it, than to live year after year in a blank 

i)eacefulneas ? It is thus with Marie; she lives, but her 
ife does not make her glad. She lovea him — she longs for 
him; and shall I know how her heart pines, and be able to 

Sive her joy, yet keep silence, as though I knew nothing ? 
; might be most wise; but I am not wise — I am but her 
mother — what must I do ?" 

" You will not give her a momentary pleasure, at the risk 
of more serious suffering," said Cosmo, with gi-eat gravity. 
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But the tears came to Madame Roche's eyes. She sank 
into a oh^i:, and covered her i^ce- with her hand. "It 
would be joy! — can .1 deny her joy? for she loves hina," 
feltered ftUi-ie's mother. As be looked at her vrith impa- 
tient, yet tender eyes, the young man forgave Desirfee for 
her impatience. How was it possible to deal calmly with, 
the impracticable sentiment and " feeUnge" of Madame 
Roche ? 

"I came to speak to you of myself," said Cosmo. "I 
can not speak of myself in the midst of this trouble ; bat I 
beg yoa to think betterof it. If he is all that you say, do 
not admit him here." 

" Of youi-aelff " said Madame Roehe, removing her hand 
fi-om her face, and stretching oat to him that tender white 
hand which waa still as soft and f^r as if it had been young 
iustead of old, "My child, I am not so sel&h as to foi-get 
yon who have been so good to us. Tell me what it Is about 
yourself?" 

And as she smiled and bent towards bun, Cosmo's heart 
beat high, half with hope, half with shame, for he felt guilty 
when he remembered that neither himself nor DesirSe had 
confessed their secret betrothal to DesirSe's mother. In 
spite of himself, he could not help feeling a shadow of blame 
thrown upon Desirfie, and the thought wounded him. He 
waa full of the unreasonable, romantic love of youth. He 
could not bear, by the merest instinctive secret action of his 
mind, to acknowledge a defect in her. 

"You say, 'Marie loves him'— that is reason enough for 
a great sacrifice from you," cried Cosmo, growing out of 
breath with anxiety and agitation ; " and DesirSe — and I, 
— what will you say to us? Oh, madame, you are kind, 

S)u are very kind. Be more tlian my fiiend, and give' 
esirSo to me !" 

"DesirSel"-— Madame Roche rose up, supporting hei-self 
by her chair — "Desiree! but she knows she is destined 
otherwise — you know — DesirSe !" cried Madame Roche, 
clasping her pretty hands in despair. "She is dedicated — 
she ia under a vow — she has to do justice 1 My friend 
Cosmo— -my son — my young deliverer ! — do not— do not 
ask this ! It breaks my heart to say no to you ; but I can 
never, never give you Dedr^e !" 

" ''^ffk^ f" said Cosmo, almost sternly. " Tou talk of 
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love — will yoii deny its claim ? DesirSe doea not eay no, 
I ask you again, wive her to me ! My lovo will never 
wonnd her nor break her heart. I do not want the half of 
your estate, and neither does my brother! Give me De- 
sirfie — I can woi'k for her, and she would be content to 
share my fortune. She is content—I have her own w'ord 
for it. I demand it of you for true Jove's sake, madame — 
you, who speak of love I Give her to me I" 

"Alas!" cried Madame Roche, wnnging her hands — 
"alas! my child! I speak of love because Marie is his 
wife J but a young girl is different ! She must obey her 
destiny! You are young — you will forget it, A year 
hence, you will smile when yoa think of your passion. No 
— 'my friend Cosmo, hear me! No, no, you must not have 
Desir^e — I will give you any thing else in this world that 
you wish, if I can procure it, but Uesir^e is destined other- 
wise. No, no, I can not change — you can not have De- 
sir6e 1" 

And on this point the tender and soft Madame Roche 
was inexorable — no intreaty, no lemonstianue, no argument 
could move her! She stood her ground with a gentle 
itei-ation which drove Cosmo wild No, no, no ; any thing 
but Desir^e. She was grieved toi him — ready to take him 
into her arms and weep over him — but perfectly impenetra- 
ble in her tender and teaiful obstinacy And when, at last; 
Cosmo rushed from the house, half m'id with love, disap- 
pointment, and mortification, ioigetting all about Pierrot 
and everybody else save the Desiiee who was never to be 
his,'Madame Roche sat down, wipmg her eyes and full of 
grief,., but without the faintest idea of relinquishing the 
plans by which her daughter was to cornpensate Huntley 
Livingstone for the loss of Melmai'. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

Whbs- Cosmo rushed forth fi-om Melmar with his heart 
arflame, and made his way out through, the trees to the un- 
sheltered and dusty highway, the sound of the Sabbath bella 
was just beginning to fall through the soft summer air, so 
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bright with the sunshiae of the morning. Somehow, the 
sound seemed to recall him, in a moment, to the sober home 
life out of which he had rushed into this feverish episode and 
crisis of his own existence. Hia heart was angry, and sore, 
and wounded. To think of the usual familiar routine of life 
disgusted him — his impulse was to fly out of everybody's 
reach, and separate himself from a world where everybody 
was ready to sacrifice the happiness of others to the merest 
freak or crochet of hia own. But -the far off tinkle of the 
Kirkbride bell, though il was no wonder of harmony, drop- 

5ed into Cosmo,'s ear and heart like, the voice of an angel 
nst tiien, h^ mother, proudly leaning upon Huntley's arm 
was going up the bank of Tyne to thank God for her, son' 
return, Just then, Desir^e, who had left Melmar before him 
was walking softly, in her White summer robes, to the Sab- 
bath service, little doubting to see Cosmo there ; and out of 
all the country round, the rural families, in little groups, 
were coming up every path, all tending toward the same 
place. Cosmo sprang impatiently over a stile, and made his 
way through a corn field, where the rustling green corn on 
either side of the path, just bursting from the blade, was 
almost as tall as himself. He did not care to meet the 
church goers, who would not have been slow to remark upon 
hia heated and uneasy looks, or even upon the novel circum- 
stance of bis being here instead of at " the kirk." This 
same fact of itself communicated an additional discomfort 
to Cosmo. He felt in his conscience, which was young and 
tender, the unsabbatical and agitating manner in which he 
had spent the Sabbath morning, and the bell seemed ringing 
reproaches into his ear as he hastened through the rustling 
corn. Perhaps not half a dozen times before in his life, save 
during the time of his travels, had Cosmo voluntarily oecu- 

§ied the Sabbath morning with uses of hia own. He had 
reanied through its sacred hours many a time, for he was 
"in love" and a poet; but hia dreams had gone on to the 
cadence of the new minister's seimon, and t^en a sweeter 
echo out of the rural psalms and thanksgivings ; and he felt 
as a Scottish youth of religious training was like to feel un- 
der such circumstances — his want of success and present 
unhappinesa increased by the consciousness that he was using 
the weekly rest for his own purposes, thinking his own 
thoughts, doing hia own business, and filling, with all the 
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human, agitation of feara and hopes, selfish and individual, 
the holy quiet of the Sabbath day. 

And when Coamo reached Novlaw, which was solitary 
and quiet like a house desevied, and when the little givl who 
helped Marget in the d^i-y rose from her seat at tne clean 
table in the kitchen, where, with her Bible open before her, 
Bhe was seeking out "proofe" for her "questions," to let 
him in, not without a wondering air of disapproval, the feel- 
ing grew even stronger. He threw himself into his mother's 
easy-chair, in the dining-parlor, feeling the sUenoe grow upon 
him hke a fasdnation. Even the Mistress's work-basket was 
put out of the way, and there was no open book here to be 
ruffled by the soft air from the open window. Upon the 
table was the big Bible, the great jug full of red roses, and 
that voiume of Meroey^s Meditations, which the Mistress 
had cei-tainly not been reading — and the deep, unbroken 
Sabbath stillness brooded over him as if it were something 
positive and actual, and not a mere absence of sound. And 
as he thought of it, the French household at Melmar, with 
it's fancies, its agitations, its romantic plans and troubles of 
feeling, looked more and more to Cosmo discordant and in- 
harmonious with the time; and he himself jarred like a 
chord out of tnne upon this calm of the house and the Sab- 
bath ; jarred strangely, possessed as he was by an irritated 
andinjuredself-consciousness — that bitter sensatiop of wrong 
and disappointment) which somehow seemed to separate 
Cosmo from every thing innocent and peaceful in the world. 

For why was it always so — always a perennial conspiracy, 
some hard, arbitrary will laying its bar upon the course of 
nature ? Cosmo's heait was sore within him with something 
more than a vexed contemplation of the anomaly, with an 
immediate, pursuing, hard mortification, of his own,.. He 
was bitterly impatient of Madame Roche in this new and 
sEi-ange phase of her character, and strangely perplexed how 
to meet it. For Cosmo had a poetic jealousy of the honor 
and spirit of his best beloved. He telt that he conld not 
bear it, if Desir6e for his sake defied her mother — he could 
not tolerate the idea that she was like to do so, yet longed, 
and feared, and doubted, fall of the most contradictory and 
unreasonable feelings, and sure only of being grieved and 
displeased whatever might happen. So he felt as he sat by 
himself, with his eyes vacantly fixed upon the red rosea and 
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the big Bible, wondering, impaLient, anxious beyond meas- 
ure, to know what Desiree would do. 

But that whole silent day passed over him nnenlightened ; 
lie got through the inevitable meala he, could scai-cely tell 
how — replied or did not reply to his mother's, remarks, 
which he scarcely noticed were spoken at, and not to him, 
wandered out in' the afternoon to Tyneside and the Kelpie, 
without finding any one there — and finally, with a. pang of 
almost unbearable rebellion, submitted to the night and 
sleep which he could not avoid. To-morrow he had to re- 
tum to Edinburgh, to go away, leaving liis brothef in pos- 
session of the- field — hia brother, to whom Madame Roche 
meant to give Desiree, in compensation for his lost fortune. 
Cosmo bad forgotten all about Katie Logan by this time ; 
it was not diffioalt, for he knew scarcely any thing ; and with 
a young lover's natural pride and vanity, could not doubt 
that any man in the world would be but too eager to con- 
tend with) him for such a prize as Desiree Roclie. 

Aiid to-raoiTow he had to go away ! — to return to Mr. 
Todhunter's office, to read all the trashy stories, all the 
lamentable criticisms, all the correspondence, making small 
things great, which belonged to the AiddSeekie Magazine. 
Cosmo had not hitherto dui-ing his life been under much 
compulsion of the mtist, add aocordingly found it all the 
harder to consent to it now. And he was growing veiy 
weary of his occupation besides. He had got a stage be- 
yond his youthful tacility of rhyme, and was, to say the 
truth, a little ashamed now of his verses, and of those flow- 
ery prose pa]iers, which the Mistress still read with delight. 
He began, to suspect that literatare, after all; was not his vo- 
cation, and at this moment would rather have carried a 
laborer's hod, or followed the plow, than gone to that mer- 
ehfindise, of words which awaited him in Edinburgh. So 
he rose, sullen and discontented, ready to quarrel with any 
or every one who tbwaited him, and feeling toward Hunt- 
ley rather more like, an enemy than like a brother. 

And Cosmo . had but jaat risen from the early breakfast 
table when a note was put into his hand. Mai-get brought 
it to. him, with rather an ostentation of showing what she 
brought, aad Cosmo had to read it under the eyes of his 
mother and Huntley, neither of whom could help casting 
many glances at the young man's disturbed face. It was the 
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first letter he bad ever received from Deeirge— no wonder 
tbat he hurried out when ho had glanced at it, and did not 
hear that the Mistress called him back ; for it was a very 
tantalizing, unsatisfactory communication. This is what De- 

" I knew it would be so. Why are you so restless, so im- 
patient — why do you not be calm and wait like me? 
Mamma has set lier heart upon what she says. She will not 
yield if you pray to her forever. She loves me, she loves 
yoa ; it would make her happy ; but, alas, poor mamma 1 
She has set her thoughts upon the other, and will not change. 
Why do you vex her, yon, me, every one ? Be silent, and 
all will be well. . - 

" For I am not in haste, Monsieur Cosmo, if you are. I 
am able to wait — me ! I know yoa. went away in great 
anger, and didnot come to church, and were cross all day, 
a.na your mother will think I am to blame. But if you will 
be impatient, am I to blamo ? I tell you to wait, as I shall, 
to be good and silent, and see what' will happen ; but you 
do not regard me, 

"Farewell, then, for a week. I write to you because I 
can not help it this time, but I will not write again. Be 
content, then, restless boy -j.aicT- evoir f 

" Dbsikeb," 

Cosmo turned it round and round, gnd over and over, but 
nothing more was to be made of it. Desiree had not con- 
templated the serious discontent of her lover. She thoiteht 
he would understand and be satisfied with her playful let- 
ter, and required nothing more serious. Perhaps, had she 
thought he required something more serious, the capricious 
little Frenchwoman would have closed her heart and refused 
it. But, however that may be, it is certain that Cosmo waa 
by no means so much pleased as he expected to be when he 
saw the note first, and prepared himself to leave home with 
feelings scarcely at all ameliorated, shaking haad^ abruptly 
with Huntley, and having a very cold parting with his 
mother. He carried a discontented heart away with him, 
and lefli discontent .and vexation behind, and so trudged 
into Kirkbride, and drove away to Edinburgh on the top of 
the coach, troubled with the people behind and the things 
before him, and in ^he most unamiable humor in the world. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

" Wbli,, Huntley, and wbat's your opinion of our grand 
new neighbors?" said the Mistress. Th.ey were returning 
together on that aame Monday from a foiina] call at Melmar ; 
perhaps the first time on which the Mistress's visit to Madame 
Roche had been made with any pleasure. Mrs. Livingstone 
came proudly through the Melmar grounds, leaning upon 
Huntley's arm. She had gone to exhibit her son; half con- 
sciously to exult over her jioher neighbor, who had no sons, 
and to see with her own eyes how Huntley was pleased with 
his new friends. 

" I think," said Huntley, warmly, " that it is no wonder 
people raved about Mary of Melmar. She is beautiful now." 

"So she is," said .the Mistress, rather shortly. "I canna 
say I am ony great judge mysel'. Sh.e's taen good care ot 
her loofe — oh ay, I dinna doubt she is." 

"But, her daughtei-s don't seem to inherit it," added 
Huntley. 

"Ay, lad — would yfe say no'? — no' the little one?" said 
the Mistress, looking up jealously in his face. She was the 
very reverse of a matchmaker, but perhaps it is true that 
women instinctively occupy themselves with this interesting 
subject. The Mistress had not forgotten Katie Logan, but 
in tlie depths of her- heart she thought it just possible that 
Huntley might cast a fevorable eye upon Desiree. 

" No, not the little one," said Huntley, laughing ; " though 
I like her beat of the two ; and was it that invalid whom 
you supposed the wife of Pierrot ? Impossible ! — any thing 
so fiagile and delicate would never have married such a 
fellow." 

" She's delicate, no doubt," said the Mistress, " but to bo 
weakly in body is no' to be tender in the mind. Eh, what's 
that among the trees ? — black and ill fevered, and a muckle 
cloak about him — it's just the vill^n's sel' !" 

"Hush, he sees us," said Huntley; "let us meet him and 
hear if he is goin^ to Melmar. It seems unbeiievablethat 
so gentle an invalid should be his wife." 

The Mistress only said "Humph I" She was sorry for 
Marie, but not very favorable to her — though at sight of the 
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Frenchman all her sympathies were Immediately enlisted on 
behalf of his devoted wife. Pierrot would have avoided 
them if he could, but as that was impossible, he came for- 
wai-d with a swaggering air, thro win g his cloak loose, and 
exhibiting a morning toilette worthy of an ambitioua tailor 
or a gentleman's gentleman. He took off bis hat with elab- 
orate politeness, and made the Mistress a very fine bow, 
finer than any thing whi<A she had seen in these parts for 
many. a day. 

" Let me trust you found Madame Pierrot, my charming 
wife, well and visible," said the adventurer, with a second 
ironical o'beisailce, " and, my gracious lady, her mamma, and 
pretty DesirSe ¥ I go to make myself known to them, and 
receive tbeir embraces. I am excited, overjoyed — can yo« 
wonder? I havQ not seen my wife for ten years." 

"And might have suffered that trial stiil, if it had not 
been for the siller," said the Mistress ; " eh, man, to think 
of a woman in her senses taking up with the like of yon !" 

Fortunately the Mistress's idiomatic' expressions, which 
might not have been over agreeable had they been under- 
stood, were not qiiite comprehensible to Monsieur Pierrot. 
He only knew that they meant offense, and smiled and 
showed his white teeth in admiration of the malico which 
he only guessed at, 

" I go to my castle, my chateau, niy fortune," he. s^d ; 
"where I shall have pleasure in repaying your hospitaUty, 
I shall be a good boat, I shall make myself popular, 
Pierrot of Mel-mar will be known everywhere — it is not 
often that your dull coteries are refreshed by the coming of 
a gentleman fi'om my country. But I am too impatient to 
linger longer than politeness demands. I have the honor to 
bid you very good morning.- I go to ray Marie." 

Saying which, he swaggered past with his cloak hanging 
over his shoulders — a romantic piece of drapery which was 
more picturesque than comfoi'table on this summer day. 
The Mistress paused to look after him, clasping with rather 
an urgent pressure her son's arm, and with an impulse of 
impatient pity movmg her heart. 

" I conid never bear a stranger nigh in my troubles," she 
cried, at last, " but yon woman's no' like me. She's used 
to lean upon other folk. What can she do; with that poor 
failing creature at one side of her and this villain at the 
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other? Iluntiey, my man ! she's nae friend of mine, but. 
she's a lone woman, and you'i'e her kinsman. Go back and 
give her your countenance to send the vagabone away !" 

"Mother, I am a stranger," cried Huntley, with sui-prise 
and embarj'aasment ; " what ooald I do for her ? how could 
I venture indeed to intrude myself into their private affairs ? 
Cosmo might have done it who knows them well, but I — I 
can not see a chance of serving them, perhaps qiiite the re- 
verse. If you are right, this man belongs to the family, and 
blood is thicker than water. No, no; of course I will. do 
what you wish, if you wish it ; but I do not . think it is an 
office for me." 

And the Mistress, whose heart had been moved with com- 
passion for the other widow who had no son, and who had 
Buggested volnntarily that Huntley should help her, could 
not help feeling pleased nor being ashamed of her pleasure, 
when he declined the office. He," at least, was not " carried 
away" bytbe fascinations of Mary of Melmar. She took a 
secret pleasure in his disobedience. It soothed the feehngs, 
which Cosmo's divided love had aggrieved. 

" Weel, maybe it's wisest ; they ken best themselves how 
their aia healts are 'moved — and a strange person's a great 
hindrance in trouble. T'couldna thole it mysel'," said the 
Mistress; "I canna help them, it's plain enough — so we'll 
do little good thinking upon it. But, Huntley, my man, 
what's your first beginning to be; now that you are hame ?" 

At this question, Huntley looked his mother full in the 
fece, with a, startled, anxious glance, and grew crimson, hnt 
siud not a word ; to which the Mistress rephed by a look, 
also somewhat stii'tled, and almost for the moment resent- 
ful. She did not save him from his embaiTassment by in- 
trodnoing then the subject nearest to his heart. She knew, 
and could not doubt what it was, but she kept silent, watch- 
ing him keenly, and waiting for his first words. Madame 
Roche would have thrown herself into his arms and wept 
with an effusion of tenderness and sympathy, bat this was 
the Mistress, who was long out of praetiee of love-matters, 
and who felt her sons more deeply dear to her own heart 
than ever lover was in the world. So it was with a little 
faltering that Huntley spoke. 

" It is seven years since I went away, and she was only a 
girl then — only a girl, though like a mother. I wonder 
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what change they have made upon Katie Logan, these seven 
years ?" 

" She's a good lassie," said the Mistress ; " eh, Huntley, 
I'm ower proud 1^1 think naebody like my sons ; but she's 
a very good laade, I havena a word to say against her, no' 
me ! I canna take strangers easy into my heart, but Katie 
Logan's above blame. Ton ken best yoursel' what you've 
said to one another, her and yon — but I canna blame ye 
thinking nponhor — na," s^d the Mistress, clearing her 
throat, " I am thankful to the Almighty for putting such 
a good-baii-n into your thoughts. I'm a hard woman in my 
son heart, Huntley. I'll just say it out once for a'. You've 
a' been so precious to me, that at the first dinnle I canna 
bide to think that nane of yoa soon will belong to your 
mother. That's a' — ^for you see I never had a daughter of 

Tlio Mistress ended this speech, which was a long speeoh 
for her, with great abruptness, and put up her hand hur- 
liedly to wipe something from her eye. She could be angry 
with Cosmo, who confided nothing to her, but her loving, 
impatient heart could not stand agM.n8t the fi^nkness of his 
brother. She made her confession hurriedly, and with a 
certain obstinate determination — hastily wiped the unwil- 
ling tear out of the corner of her eye, and the next moment 
lifted her head with all her inalienable spirit, ready, if the 
smallest advantage was taken of her confession, to gird on her 
armor on the moment, and resist all concesMonsto the death. 

But Huntley was wise. " We have said nothing to each 
other," he answered quickly, " biit I would fain see Katie 
first of all." 

This was about the sum of the whole matter— neither 
mother nor son cared to add much to this simple ander- 
stauding, Katie had been absent from Kirkbride between 
four and five years, and during all that time the Mistress 
had only seen her once, and not a syllable of correspon- 
dence had passed between her and Huntley. It might be 
that she had long ago forgotten Huntley ; it might be that 
Katie never oared^ for him, save with that cairn regard 
of friendship which Huntley did not desire from her. It 
was true that the Mistress remembered Katie's eyes and 
Katie's face on that night, long ago, when a certain subtle 
a of the one love which was in the hearts of 
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both, gave the minister's daugbter a sudden entrance into 
the regard of Huntley's mother. But the Mistress did not 
tell Huntley of that night.. " It's no for mo to do," said the 
Mistress to herself, when she had reached home, with a mo- 
mentary quiver of her proud Hp, " Ka, if she minds upon 
my Huntley still — and wha could forget him ? — I've nae 
right to take the words out of Katie's mouth ; and he'li be 
all the happier, my puir laddie, to hear it fi'om hersel'." 

It was a magnanimous thought ; and somehow this self- 
denial and abnegation— this rehictant willingness to rehn- 
qujsh now at last that first place in her son's heart, which 
had been eo precious to the Mistress, shed an insensible 
brightness that day over Norlaw, One could not have told 
whence it came ; yet it brightened over the house, a secret 
sunshine, and Huntley and his mother were closer friends 
than, perhaps, they had ever been before. If Cosmo could 
but have found this secret out I 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

In the meantime, Cosmo, angry with himself and every- 
body else, went into Edinburgh to his weekly labor. It was 
such lovely summer weather, that even Edinburgh, being a 
town, was less agi'.eeable than it -is easy to suppose that 
iairest of cities; for thou'gh the green hill heights were 
always there to refresh everybody's eyes, clouds of dust 
blew up and down the hiUy streets of the new town, which 
had even still less acquaintance then than now with the bene- 
volent sprinklingof the water-carts. If one«ould choosethe 
easiest season for one's troubles, one would not choose June, 
when all the world is gay, and when Nature looks most piti- 
less to sad hearts. SaiS hearts I Let eveiy one who reads 
forgive a natural selfishness— ii is the writer of this story, who 
has nothing to do with its events, who yet can not choose 
but make her sorrowful outcry against the sunshine, sweet 
sunshine, smiling out of the heart of heaven ! which makes 
the soul of the sorrowful sick within them. It is not the 
young hero in the agitation of bis young troubles — warm 
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discontents and contests of life — the struggles of the morn- 
ing. Yet Costno was vexed and aggravated by the light, and 
heat, and brightness of the f^' listless day, wliich did not 
seem made for working in. , He could not take his seat at Mr. 
Todhunlier's wiiting-table, laden with soi-a^s of cut-up news- 
papers, with bundles of "copy," black from the fingers of the 
pi-inters, and heaps of proof aheets. He conld not sit down 
to read through silly romances, or prune the injudicious ex- 
uberance of young oontributora. Unfortunately, the con- 
tributors to the. Auld MeeMe Magazine were almost all 
young ; it had not turned out such an astounding " start" 
as the Edwihv/rgh Meview ; it had fallen into the bands ot 
yoang men at college, who, indisputably, in that period ot 
their development, however great they may become event- 
ually, are not apt to distinguish, themselves in literature ; 
and Oosmo, who had just outgrown the happy complacence 
of that periqd, was proportionately intolerant of its mistakes 
and arrogances, ana compld-ned (within himself.) of his un- 
congenial, vocation and unfortunate fete. He was not fit to 
be editor of the Auld Reekie. He was not able for the 
labor dire and weary woe of revising the p^apers which were 
printed, and glancing over those which were not — in short, 
he was totally dissatisfied with himself, his position and his 
prospects. Very probably, but for his love-dream, Cosino 
would have launched himself upon. the bigger sea in Lon- 
don, another forlorn journeyman of litei'ature, half conscious 
that literature was not the profession to which he was born ; 
but the thought of Desiree held him hack like a chain' of 
gold. He could see' her every week while he remained hero, 
and beyond that office of Mr, Todhunfer's in which perse- 
verance and assiduity, and those other sober virtues which 
are not too interesting generally to young men, might some 
time make him a partner, Cosmo could not for his life have 
told any one what ho would do. 

After he had endured his work as long as he could in this 
quiet little den, which Mr. Todhunter shared with him, and 
where that gentleman was busy, as usual, with paste and 
scissors, Cosmo at last tossed an unreadable story into the 
waste-paper basket, and starting up, got his hat. His com- 
panion only glanced up at him. with an indignant reproof. 

" What ! tired? Are they so awful bad ?" sdd Mr. Tod- 
hunter ; but this model of a bookseller sdd no more when 
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Ilis young deputy sallied out with a nod and a shrug of his 
shoulders. The proprietor of the Aidd Meekie Magazine 
was one of those rare and delightful persons — Heaven bless 
their simple souls I — who have an iualienable reverence for 
" genius," and believe in its moods and vagaries with the 
devontness of a saint. 

" Of course I would exact common hours from a common 
young man," said Mr. Todhunter, "but a lad of genius is 
another matter. When he's in the vei^, he'll get through 
with his work like a giant. I've seen him write four papers 
with his own hand after the twenty-third of the month, and 
the magazine as sharp, to its time, notwithstanding, as if he 
had been a year preparing. He's not a common lad, my 
sub-editor;" — and Cosmo quite took credit with his em- 
ployer on the score of his fits of varying energy and his 
irregular hours. 

Cosmo, however, sauntered away through the bright and 
busy streets without giving himself so much credit. The 
young man was thoroughly uncomfortable, self-displeased, 
and aggravated. He knew well enough that it was not the 
impatience of genius, but only a restless and disturbed 
mind, which made hia work intolerable on that long sum- 
mer afternoon. He was thinking of Desir^e, who would 
not bear thinking of, and whoin he supposed himself to have 
bitterly and proudly relinquished — of Madame Roche, with 
her ridiculous fancy in respect to Huntley — and of Hunt- 
ley himself, who it was just possible might accept it, and 
take DesirSe's reluctant hand. It seemed to Cosmo the 
strangest, miserable perversion of everybody's happiness ; 
and he could not help concluding upon all this wrong and 
foolishness coming to pass, with all the misanthropical cer- 
tainty of disappointed youth. Cosmo even remembered to 
think of Katie Logan, by way of exaggerating his own dis- 
content— ^Katie, who quite posably had been faithful to 
Huntley's memory ail these seven long years. 

He was thua pondering on, with quick impatient step, 
when he caught a glimpse of some one at a distance whose 
yipearanee roused him. The figure disappeared down the 
Canongate, which Cosmo was crossing, and the young man 
hastened to follow, though this famous old street is by no 
means a savory promenade on a, hot summer afternoon. 
He pushed down, notwithstanding, along the dusty burning 
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pavement, amid evil Bmella and evil sounda, i 
not the naoat agreeable. Women on the outside stairs, with 
dirty babies in theii' arms, loud in gosaip, and unlovely in 
apparel — -ragged groups at the high windows, ■whore noble 
ladies once looked out upon the noble highway, but whore 
now some poor housemother's washing, thrust out upon a 
stick, dallied with the smoky air, and was dried and soiled 
at the same moment^hopeless, ill-favored lads and girls, 
the saddest feature of all, throwing coarse jokea at eae6 
other, and, indeed, all the lisaal symptoms of the most de- 
gi-aded class of town population, which is much alike every- 
where. Cosmo threaded his way among them with disgust, 
remembering how he had onoe done so before with Cam- 
eron, whom he was now pursuing, and at a time when his 
own anticipations, as well as hia friend's, pointed to the sa- 
cred profeasion in which the Highlandman now toiled. That 
day, and that convei-sation, rose vividly before Cosmo, It 
sickened his sensitive heart to realize the work in which 
Cameron was employed ; but when bis mind returned to 
himself, who had no profession, and to whose eyes no steady 
aim or purpose presented itaelf anywhere, Cosmo felt no 
pleasure in the contrast. This was not the sphere in which 
a romantic imagination could follow the footsteps of the 
evangelist. Yet, what an ovei-powing difference between 
those steps and the wanderings of this disturbed trifler with 
his own fortune and youth. 

But Cameron still did not reappear. Somewhat reluct- 
antly Cosmo entered after him at the narrow door, with 
some forgotten noble's sculptured shield upon its keystone, 
and went up the stair where his friend had gone. It was a 
winding stair, dark,' close, and dirty, bat lighted in the mid- 
dle of each flight by a rounded window, through which^ — 
an extraordinary contrast — the blue sky, the June sunshine, 
and a far-off glimpse of hills and sea, glanced in. upon the 
passenger with a sjilendor only heightened by the dark and 
narrow fi-ame through which the picture shone. Coamo 
paused by one of these windows with an mvoluntary fas- 
cination. Juat above him, on the dusky landing, were two 
doors of rooms, tenanted each by poverty and labor, 
and many children, miserable versions of home, in which 
the imagination coald take no pleasure. In his fastidious 
distaste for the painful and unlovely realities, the young man 
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paused by the ■window ; — all the weaUli of nature glowing 
in that golden eoDshine— hojv strange that il should make 
its willing entrance here '■ .. 

He was arreated by a voice he tnew — subdued, but not 
soft by nature, and sounding audibly enough down the stairs. 

" J don't know if he can do them liarm — very likely no' — 
I only tell yoa I heard somebody speak of bim, and that ho 
was going to Melmar. Perhaps yoa don't care about the 
family at MelmaE ? I am sure, neither do I ; but, if you 
like, you can tell Cosmo Livingstone. It's nothing to mo !" 

" I'll tell him," said Cameron. " Who was the man ? Do 
you know f " 

"He was French ; and I'm sui'e a vagabond — I am sure 
a vagabond !" cried the other, . " I don't know if you can 
mind me, but. Cosmo will^-rra Joanna Huntley. I care for 
none of them but DesirSe. Her mother and her sister may 
take care of themselves. But we were great friends, and I 
like her ; though I need not like her unless I please," added 
Joanna, angrily ; " it's no' for her sake, but because I canna 
help it. There— just tell. Cosmo Livingstone ! Perhaps it's 
nothing, but he might as well know." . 

" I'll tell liim," said Cameron, once more, 

Then there came a sound of a step upon the stair— not a 
light step, but a prompt and active one — and Joanna herself, 
grown very tall, tolerably trim, rather shabby, and with 
hair of undiminished redness, came rapidly down the narrow 
side of the spiral, stair, with her hand upon its rib of stone. 
She started and stopped when she had reached almost as far 
38 Cosmo's window — made as though she would pass him 
for the first moment, but finally di'ew up with considerable 
hauteur, a step or two above him, Joanna could not help a 
little offense at her father's conqueror, though she applauded 
him in ber heart. 

" I've been in London," said Joanna, abruptly, entering 
upon her statement without any prefkoe. "I saw a man 
there who was inquiring about Melmar — at least about the 
eldest daughter, for he did not know the house — and Oswald 
directed him every step of the way. I'll no' say he was 
right and I'll no' say he was wrong, but I tell you ; the 
man was a rascal, that's all I know about him— and you 
can do what you like now." 

" But stop, Miss Huntley ; did you seek Cameron out to 
tell him f " said Cosmo, with gratitude and kindness. 
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" I am Miss Huntley now," said Joanna, with an odd 
smile. " Patricia's married to an offioer, and away, and 
Oswald's in London, My. brother has great fi-iends there. 
Did I Reek Mr, Cameron out ? No. I was liere on my own 
business, and met him, I might have sought you out, but 
not him, that scarcely tnows them. But it was not worth 
while seeking you out either,'? added Joanna,"with a slight' 
toss of her head. " Very likely the man is a friend of theirs 
— they were but small people, I suppose," before they came 
to Melmar. Very likely they'll be glad to see him. But 
Oswald was so particular telling him where they were, and 
the man had such an ill look," added Joanna, slowly, after 
a pause, "that I can not think but that he wanted to do 
them an ill turn." 

" Thank you for wanting them. He had come yesterday, 
and I fear he will do Mane a very ill turn," said Cosmo ; 
" but nobody has any i-ight to interfere — he is a — a relation. 
But may I tell DesirSe — I mean Miss Roche — any thing of 
yourself? I know she often speaks, and still oftener thinks, 

"She has nothing to do with us that I know of," said 
Joanna, sharply ; " good day to you ; that was all I had to 
say," and shernshed past him, passing perilously down the 
narrow edge of the at^r. But when she had descended a 
few steps, Joanna's honest heart smote her. She turned 
back, looking up to him with eyes which looked so strMght- 
forward and sincere, in spite of their irascible sparkle, that 
Joanna's plain face became almost pretty under their light. 
" I am sure I need not quan'el with you," she s^id with a little 
burst of her natural fi'ankness, " nor with DesirSe either. It 
was not her fault — but I was very fond of Desiree, Tell her 
I teach in a school now, and am very happy — they even say 
I'm clever," continued the girl, with a laugh, " which I 
never was at Melmar ; and mamma is stronger, and we're 
all as well as we can be. You need not laugh, Cosmo Living- 
stone, it's true !" cried Joanna, with sudden vehemence, 
growing offended once more ; " papa may have done wrong 
whiles, but he's very good to us ; and no one shall dare 
throw a stone at him while I'm Hving. You can tell De- 
eirSe." 

31-y fond of her— she will 
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Whereupon the vail, which had been hanging about hor 
bonnet, suddenly dropped over Joanna's face ; it is to be 
supposed from the suppressed and momentary sound that 
followed, that, partly in singer, partly in sorrow, partly in 
old fl-iendship and tendeniess, she broke down for the in- 
stant, and cried — but all that could dearij be known waa, 
that she put out herhandmost unexpectedly, shook Cosmo's 
hand, and immediately started down the stair with great 
haste and agitation, Cosmo could not try to detain or" fol- 
low her; he knew v-ery well that no such proceeding would 
have found fevor in the eyes of Joanna; and Cameron at 
that moment came in sight from the upper floor. 

Cosmo never could tell by what sudden impulse it was 
that ho begged hia old friend to return with him to his lodg- 
ings and dine ; he had no previous intention of doing so — 
but the idea seized him so strongly, that he urged, and 
almost forced the half reluctant Ifighlandman into compli- 
ance. Perhaps the listless loveliness of the day affected 
Cameron, in a less degi-ee, somewhat as it affected his more 
imaginative companion — for, at length, after consulting his 
note-book, be put his strong arm within Cosmo's, mid went 
with him. Cameron," like everybody else, had changed in 
these five years. He was now what is called a licentiate in 
the Charch of Scotland^ — authorized to preach, but not to 
administer the sacraments, an office corresponding somewhat 
with the deacon's orders of the English Church. And like 
other people, too, Cameron had not got his ideal fortune. 
The poor student had no patronage, and the Gaelic-speaking 
parish among his own bills, to which his fancy had once 
aspired, was still aa distant as ever from the humble evan- 
gelist. Perhaps Cameron did not even wish it now — iper- 
hapa he had never forgotten that bard lesson which he 
learned in St. Ouen — perh^ips had never so entii-ely re- 
covered that throwing away of his heart, as to be able to 
content himself among the solitudes of the hills. But, at 
least, be had not reached to this desired end — and was now 
working hard among the wjnds and closes of old Edinburgh, 
preaching in a public room in that sad quarter, and doing 
all that Christian man could do to awaken its inhabitants to 
a better life. 

" It is good, right, best 1 I confess It I" cried Cosmo, in 
a sudden accSs of natnral feeling, " but how can you do it, 
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Cameron? — how ia it possible to yiait, to interest, to woo, 
Bueh misei-ablo groups as these ? Look at them !" exclaimed 
the young man. "Mean, coarse, hrutal, degraded, luxa- 
riating in their own ■wretchedness, knowing nothing better 
^unable to comprehend a single refined idea, a single great 
thought. Love your neighbor — love thmn f — is it in the 
power of man ?" 

Cameron- looked round upon them, too, though with a 
different glance, 

" Cosmo," said the Highlandman, with that deep voice ol 
his, to which additional years and personal experience had 
given a sweeter tone than of old, " do you forget that yon 
once before asked me that same question ? ' Love is ill to 
bind, and hard to draw. I love few in this world, and will 
to the end ; but first among them is One whose love kens no 
caprice like to ours. I tell you again, laddie, what I tell 
them forever. Can I comprehend it ? — it's just the mys- 
tery of mysteries — lie loves them all, I have room in my 
goodwill, if not in my heart, for them that j/owlove, Cosmo; 
and what should. I have for them that He loved, and loved 
to the death ? That is the secret. My boy, I would rather 
than gear and lands that you found it out for yourself." 

" I can understand it, at least," said Cosmo, grasping his 
friend's hand ; " bat I blush for myself when I took at your 
work and at mine. They are differeijt, Cameron," 

" A lad may leave the plow iii mid-furrow fbr a flower 
on the brae or a fish in the water," said Cameron, with a 
smile; "but a man returns to. the work he's put his. hand 
to. Come back, my boy, to your first beginning — there's 
time." 

And Cosmo was almost persuaded, as they went on dis- 
cussing and remonstrating to the young man's lodging, 
where other thoughts and other purposes were waitiug for 
them both. 
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OHAPTEE LXSII. 

For on Cosmo's table lay a letter, newly amved, and 
marked immediate. Cosmo felt himself forewarned by the 
sudden tremor i^hich moved him, as he sprang forward to 
take it up, that it was from Madame Roche, Perhaps some 
strange instinct suggested the same to Cameron, for he 
withdrew.immediatelyfrom his fl-iend's side, and went away 
to Cosmo's book-shelf in the comer without a word. Then, 
perhaps, for the fii'st time, any unconcerned spectator look- 
ing on might have perceived that Cameron looked weary, 
and that, besides the dust upon his boots and black coat, 
the lines in his face were deeper drawn than hia years and 
strength warranted, and told of a forlorn fetigue somewhere 
which no one tried to comfort. But he did not say any 
thing — he only stood quietly before the book-shelf, looking 
over Cosmo's books. 

Cosmo, on the contraiy, his iace flushed with excitement 
and expectation, and his heart beating high, opened the let- 
ter. As he ran over it, in hb haste and anxiety, the flush 
faded from his-fece. Then he read it seriously a second time 
— then be looked at hia friend. 

" Cameron 1" said Cosmo. 

But it seemed that Cameron did not hear him till he was 
called a second time, when "he looked round slowly ; and, 
seeing Cosmo. holding towards him the letter which he had 
just read so eagerly, looked at it with a strange confusion, 
anxiety, and embarrassmeiit, half-lifting his hand to take it, 
and saying " Eh ?" with a sui-prised and reluctant inquiry. 

"It concerns you as welt as me. Look atit, Cameron," 
sMd the young man. 

It was fi-om Madame Roche ; and this is what Cameron 



, " Cosmo — my son, my friend ! come back and help us ! 
Pierrot — he of whom you wanied us — ^haa come ; and I, in 
my folly — in my madness, could not deny to Marie to see 
bun. You will ask me why ? Alas I he is her husband, and 
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she loves him ! I thought, in my blini^ness, it might make 
her well ; but we have known ber illness so long, wo have 
forgotten how great it is ; and the shock has killed hei-— ah, 
mel unhappy mother! — has etricken my child 1 She was 
very joyful, the poor spul ! — she was too happy ! — and he 
who is so little deserving of it I But it has been more than 
she could bear, and sbe is dying! Come I — sustam us, com- 
fort na, Cosmo, my friend! We are bat women alone, and 
we have no one who will be so tender to ns as you ! It 
ivas but Monday when he came, and ah'eady she is dying ! 

" I have another thing to say, ■ My poor Marie spoke to 
me this morning. I could not tell my child how ill, how 
very ill she was — I, her mother I but she has learned from 
our sad looks, or, perhaps, alaa, from th^ ivretebj Pierrot, 
that she is in danger. She spoke to me this morning. She 
SEud, 'Mamma, wiU no one apeak to me of heaven ? Alas, 
I know not heaven. How shall I know the way ? Send 
for the Englishman — ^thc Seottishraan — the traveler who 
came with Cosmo to our old house. I remember how he 
spoke- — he spoke of God as one might who loved Him. 
None bat, he ever spoke so to me. Send mother — ^if he 
loves God he will come.' Alas, my friend 1 could I say- to 
her on her sick bed, ' My child, this good Monsieur Cam- 
eron loved you I can not break his heart over agsun, and ask 
him to come,' No I I coald not say it. 1 can but write to 
you, Cosmo. Speak to this good Cameron — this man who 
loves God. Ah, my friend, can you not think how I feel 
now that I am ignorant, that I am a sinner — that I, who am 
her mother, have never taught my Marie ? Tell it to your, 
friend — tell him what she has said — she knows not, my poor 
child, what thoughts might once have been in his heart. 
Let him come, for the love of God." 

Cosmo scarcely ventai-ed to look at .his friend while he 
read this letter ; and as for Cameron himself, he raised it in 
bis hands so as to shade his face, and held it so with strong 
yet trembling fingers, that nobody might see the storm of 
passionate emotions there. Never before in his life, save 
once, had the vehement and fierj- nature of the Highland- 
man been subject to so violent a tiial, and even that once 
was not like this, A great sob rose in hia throat— hia whole 
passionate heart, which had been strained then in desperate 
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self-preservation, melted now in a flood of sudden grief and 
tenderness, ineffable and beyond description. Marie, upon 
whom he had wasted hia heart and love — Marie, whose 
weakness had filled him with a man's impalse of protection, 
sustenance, and comfort — Marie ! Now at last shoald it bo 
his, in soiemnwLse, to carry out that love-dream — to bring 
her in his arms to the feet of the Lord whom he loved — to 
show the fainting spirit where to find those wings of a dove, 
by which she might fly away and be at rest. Great over- 
brimming tears, big as an ocean of lighter drops, made his 
eyes blind, but did not fell. He sat gazing at the coocln- 
eion of the letter long after he had read it, not reading it 
over again like Cosmo — once had been enough to fix the 
words beyond possibility of forgetting upon Cameron's 
heart — but only looking at it with bis full eyes, seeing the 
name, " Mary Roche de St. Martin," glimmermg and trem- 
bling on the page, now partially visible, now altogether lost. 
When Cosmo ventured at last to glance at hia friend, he 
was still sitting in the same position, leaning both his elbows 
upon the table, and holding up the letter in his hands to 
screen his face. Cosmo was aware of something strangely 
touching in the forced, strained, spasmodic attitude, but he 
could not see the big silent sob that heaved in hia friend'3 
strong heai-t, nor the tears that almost brimmed over bat 
did not fall out of Cameron's eyes. 

Presently the Highlandraan folded up the letter witb oarfl 
and elaboration, seemed to hesitate a moment whether he 
would keep it, and finally gave it over with some abrupt- 
ness to Cosmo. " Kclics are not for me," he s^d, hastily, 
" Now, when you are ready, let ua go," 

" Go ?-^to Meimar !" said Cosmo, Altering a little. 

" Where else ?" asked Cameron, sternly — " is that a sum- 
mons to say no to ? I am going without delay. We can 
get there to-night." 

" The coa^ih will not leave for an hour — take some refresh- 
ment iirst," said Cosmo ; " you have been at work all day 
— you will be f^nt before we got there." 

Cameron turned towards him with a strange smile : — 

" I will not faint before we get there," he said slowly, 
and then rose up and lifted his' hat. " You can meet me at 
the coach, Cosmo, in an hour — I shall be quite ready ; but 
in the first place I must go home ; make haste, my boy ; 1 
will go, whether you are there or not." 
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Cosmo gaaed after him with something lilf e awe ; it was- 
rather beyond romance, this strange errand— and Cameron, 
in spite of the fervid Highland heart within him did not 
look a very fit subject for romance ; but somehow Cosmo 
could not think what personal hopes of his own might be 
involved in this relenting of Madame Roche — could not think 
even of DesirSe, whose name was not once mentiOned.in 
the letter, could think of nothing but Cameron, called of all 
men in the world to that bedsiae to tell the 3ymg Marie 
where to find her Lord. 

They left Edinburgh accordingly within the hour. Came- 
ron had entirely recovered hia usual composure, but scarcely 
spoke during the whole journey, in which time Cosmo had 
leisure to return to his own fortune, with all its perplexities. 
Even Mane's illness was not likely to form reason enough 
in the eyes of the Mistress for his abrupt and unexpected 
return, and he could hardly himself see what good his pres- 
ence could do Madame Roche, with dangerous illness, per- 
haps death, and a disagreeable son-in-Uw in her house. 
Take him at hia worst, Pierrot, who was Marie's husband, 
had a more natural place there than Cosmo, who was only 
Desir6e's lover — a lover rejected by Madame Roche ; and 
Desir6e herself had not intimated by word or sign any desire 
for his presence. The whole aspect of things did not con- 
dace to make Cosmo comfortable. It seemed almost a 
necessity to go to Melmar, instantly, instead of going to 
Norlaw ; but what would the Mistress think of so strange 
a proceeding f And Huntley and Patie now, it was to be 
presumed, were both at home. What a strange, disturbing in- 
fluence had come among the brothers I Cosmo began to con- 
template his own position with a certain despair ; he knew well 
enough by this time the unreasoning sentiment of Madame 
Roche ; he knew very well that though she reheved herself in 
her trouble by writing to him, and made a solemn appeal for 
his sei-vices, that it by no means followed when this emer- 
gency was past, that she would confirm his sonship by giving 
him her daughter, or relinquish her past idea for the sake of 
the hopes she might have excited ; and in the second place 
Cosmo could not tell for his life what nse he was likely to 
be to Madame Roche, or how he could sustain her in her 
trouble — while the idea of being so near home without 
going there, and without the knowledge of hia mother, ag- 
16* 
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gravated ail his otlier difficulties. He went ok, however, 
with resignation, got down with the calmness of despdr and 
bewilderment at Kirkbride, walked silently towards Melmar, 
gniding Cameron along the silent leafy ways, and yielding 
himseb; whatever that might be, to his fate. 



OHAPTEE LXXIII. 

And there stood the house of Melmar, resting among its 
trees, in the soft sweet darkness of the Jnne night. 

Perhatffi Cameron's heart failed him aa he came so near — 
at lef^t Cosmo reached the house first. The foliage was so 
thick ai-ound that the darkness seemed double in this circle 
round the house. Yon could only see the colorless, dark 
woods, stretching back into the night, and the gleam of blue 
sky over head, and the lighted windows in the house itself 
— lights which suggested no happy household meeting, but 
were astray among different windows in the upper story, 
telling their own silent tale of illness and anxiety. Cosmo, 
standing before the door which he knew so well, could only 
tell that Tyne was near by the low, sweet tinkle of the water 
among the sighing leavesj and was aware of all the summer 
flush of I'osea covering that side of the house by nothing 
save the fragrance. He stood there gating up for a moment 
at one light which moved about from window to window 
with a strange restlessness, and at another which burned 
steadily in Marie's bed-chamber. He knew it to be Ma- 
rie's chamber by instinct. A watch-light, a death-light, 
a low, motionless flame, so sadly different from the wavering 
and brightening of that other, which some anxious watcher 
carried about. Cosmo's heart grew sad within him as 
he thought of this great solemn death which was coming 
on Marie. Poor Marie, with her invalid irritability, her 
little feverish weakness, her ill-bestowed love ! To think 
that one so tender and wayward, from whom even reason 
and sober thought were not to be expected, should, not- 
withstanding, go forth alone like every other socd to stand 
by herself before her God, and that love and pity could no 
longer help her, let them strain and struggle as they 
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would I The tliouglit made Cosmo's lieavt ache, he coaki 
not tell why. 

Madame Koche met them at the door. She was not vio- 
lently affected as Cosmo feared — she only kept wiping fi'om 
her eyes the tears which perpetually returned to till them, 
ss he had aeen his own mother do in her ti'ouble — and per- 
haps it is the common weeping of age which has no longer 
hasty floods of youthful tears to spend upon any thing. Shu 
gave a cry of joy when she saw Cameron. 

" Ah, my friend, it 13 kind — God will reward you !" said 
Madame Roche, " and yoa must come to her — there is little 
time — my child is dying." 

Cameron did not answer a word — ^ho only threw down his 
hat and followed her, resti-aining his step with a painful stai't 
when he heard it ring against the pavement. Cosmo fol- 
lowed, not knowing what else to do, to the door of the sick 
room. He did not enter, but as the door opened he saw 
who and what was there. And strange to her son sounded 
the voice which came out of that sad apartment — the voice 
of the Mistress reading~with her strong Scottish accent and 
old feshioned intonation, so different from the silvery lady's 
voice of Madame Roche, and the sweet tones of Desirfee, 
Spread out before her was the big Bible, the family book of 
old Huntley of Melmar, and she was seated close by the 
bedside of the sufferer, who lay pallid and wasted, with, her 
thin hands crossed upon the coverlet, and her whole soul 
iQ an agony of listening not to be described. Close by the 
Mistress, Uesir^e was kneeling watching her sister. This 
scene, which he saw only in a momentary glance before the 
door was closed, overpowered Cosnio. He threw himself 
down upon a window-seat in the long corridor which led to 
this room, and covered his fece with his hands. The sudden 
and unexpected appearance of his mother brought the young 
man's excitement to a climax. How unjust, unkind, ungen- 
erous now seemed his own fears ! 

Madame Roche was one of t)iose women who fear to meet 
any great emergency alone. In the first shock of dismay 
with which she. heard that Marie's life was fast hastening to 
its end, she wrote to Cosmo ; and before it was time for 
Cosmo to arrive — while indeed it was impossible that he 
could even have received her letter — the poor mother, with 
an instinct of her dependent nature, which she was not aware 
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of and could not anbdue, hastened to send for the Mistress 
to help her to bear that intolerable agony in which flesh and 
heart faint and fml— -the anguish of beholding the dying of 
her child. The Mistress, who under similar eireuniBtances 
would- have closed her doors against al! the world, came, 
gravely and soberly to the call of this undeniable sorrow. 
In face of that all the bitterne^ die<3 out of her honest 
heart. Madame Roche had already lost many children. 
" And I have all mine — God forgive me — I ken nothing of 
that grief," cried Mrs. Livingstone, with a sob of mingled 
thankfulness and terror. It was not her vocation to minis- 
ter at sick-beds, or support the weak; yet she went without 
hesitation, thouj^h leaving Huntley to do both. And even 
before Madame Roche sent for her, Desir^e, who understood 
her character, had run over by herself early in the morning, 
when, after watching all night, she was supposed asleep, to 
tell the Mistress that her. mother had written to Cosmo. So 
there was neither cause norintention of offense between the 
Bad family at Melmai' and that of Worlaw. When she came 
to Marie's sick-bed, the Mistress found that poor sufferer 
pathetically imploring some one to tell her of the unknown 
world to which she was fiist approaching — while Madame 
Roche, passionately reproaching lierself for leaving her 
daughter uninstructed, mingled with her self-accuaationa, 
vague words about heaven and descriptions of its blessed- 
ness which fell dull upon the longing ears of the anxious iu- 
valid. The harps and the white robes, the gates of pearl 
and the streets of gold were nothing to Marie — what are 
they to any one who does not see there the only presence 
which makes heaven a reality ? The Mistress had no words 
to add to the poor mother's anxious eager repetition of all 
the diqointed words, describing heaven, which abode in her 
memory — but instead, went softly down stairs and returned 
with the big Bible, the old, well remembered book, which 
neVer failed to produce a certain awe in Madame Roche — 
and this was how it happened that Cosmo found his mother 
reading to Marie. 

When Cameron entered the room, the Mistress, who had 
not paused, continued steadily with the reading of her gos- 
pel. He, for his part, did not interrupt her — he went to the 
other side of the bed and sat down there, looking at the 
white face whicb be had never seen since he saw it in St. 
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Ouen, scarcely less pale, yet bright enough to appear to his 
deluded fancy a star which might Ught hia life. That was 
not an hour or place to think of those vain human dreams. 
Siire as the evening vias sinking into midnight, this troubled 
shadow of existence-was gliding on toward the unspeakable 
perfection of the other life. A little while, and words would 
no more vail the lace of things to this unihstructed soul — 
a little while — but as he eat by Mai-ie's death-bed the whole 
scene swam and glimmered before Cameron's eyes — " A little 
while and ye shall not see me — and again a little while and 
ye shall see me." Oh these ineffable, pathetic, heart break- 
ing words 1 They wandered out and in through Cameron's 
mind in an agony of consolation and of tears. He heard 
the impatient anxious mother stop the reading — he felt her 
finger tap npon his arm urging him to speak — ^ho saw Maj'ie 
turn her tender, dyin^ eyes toward him. — he tried to say 
something but his voice failed him — and when at la-st he 
found utterance, with' a tearless sob, which it was impossible 
to restrain, the words which burst from his lipa with a ve- 
hement outcry, which sounded loud though it was nearer a 
whisper, were only these :— " Jesus I Jesus 1 our Lord !" 

. Only these I— only that everlasting open secret of God's 
grace by which He brings heaven and earth together ! The 
gentle, bine eyes, which wove no longer peevish, brightened 
with a wistful hope. There was comfort in the very name ; 
and then this man — who labored for the wretched — whom 
himself could not force his human heart to lovo, because his 
Master loved them — this man, whom poor Marie never sus- 
pected to have loved her in her selfish weakness with the 
lavish love of a prodigal, who throws g,way all — this man 
Stood up by the bedside with his gospel. He himself did 
not know what he said— perhaps neither did she, who was 
too far upon her way to thinlf of words — ^but the others 
stoodround with awe to hear. Heaven ? No, it was not 
heaven he was speaking of— there was no tune for those ce- 
lestial glories, which are but a secondary blessing ; and 
Cameron had not a thought in his heart save for this dying 
creature and hia Lord. 

Was it darker out of doors'under the skies ? No ; there 
was a soft young moon silvering over the dart outline of 
the trees, and throwing down a pale glory over this house 
of Melmar, on thereof, which glimmered like a silver shield; 
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and, in the husli, tlie tinUing voice of Tyne and the breath 
of the roses, and a sweet white arrow of moonlight, came 
in, all mingled and -together, into the chamber of death. 
Yet, somehow, it is darker — darker. .Thia pale figure, which 
is still Marie, feels it so, biit does not wonder — does not 
ask — is, indeed, sinking into so deep a quiet, that it does not 
trouble her with any feara. 

" I go to aleep," ahe says faintly, with t!io sweetest smile 
that ever shone upon Marie's lips, " I am so well. Do not 
cry, mamma ; when I wake, I siiall be bettor. I go to 

And so ahe would, and thus have reached heaven una- 
wares, but for the careless foot which pushed the door open, 
and the excited figure which came recklessly in. At sight 
of him, Cameron instantly left the bedside — instantly with- 
out a word, quitted the room — and began to walk up and 
down the corridor, where Cosmo stood WMting. PieiTot 
began immediately to address his wife : — Hia wife ! — his life ! 
—his ang^l ! was it by her orders that strangers came to 
the house, that his commands were disobeyed, that he him- 
self was kept from her side ? He begged his adored one to 
shake ofi" hev illness, to have a brave spirit, to get up and 
rouse herself for his sake, 

" What, my Marie ! it is but courage I" cried her hus- 
band. "A man does not die who will not die I Up, my 
child I Courage ! I will forsake you no more — you have 
yoar adored husband — you will live for him. We shall be 
happy as the day. Tour hand, my angel ! Have courage, 
and rise up, and live for your Emile's sake !" 

And all the peace-that had been upon it fied from Marie'a 
face. The troubled eagerness of her life carae back to her, 
" Yes Emile I" she whispered, with breathless lips, and 
made the last dying effort to rise up at hia biddingand fol- 
low him. Madame Roche threw herself between, with 
cries of real and terrified agony ; and the Mistress, almost 
glad to exchange her choking aympathyfor the violent, and- 
den paasion which now came upon her, went round the bed 
with the silence and speed of a ghoat, aeized his arm with a 
grip of imperative fiiry not to be resisted, and, before he 
was aware, had thrust Mm before her to the door. When 
she had drawn it close behind her, she shook him like a child 
with both her hands, " You devil !" cried the Mistress, 
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transported out of all decorum of speech by a passion of 
indignation which the scene almost wan-anted. " You dirty, . 
miserable hound ! how daur yon come there ? If you do 
not begone, to yoar own. place this instant — Cosmo, here 1 
She's gone, the poor baivn. He has nae mair right in this 
house, if he ever had ony — take him. away," 

But while this violent scene disturbed the death calm of 
the house, it did iiot distutb Marie. She had seen for.Ler- 
self by that time, better than any one could have told her, 
what robes they wore and what harps they played in the 
other world. 



CHAPTER LXSIV. 

That same night, witile they watched their dead at Mel- 
mar, the young moon shone kindly into the open parlor 
window of a pretty cottage, where some anxiety, but no 
sorrow was. This little house stood upon a higii bank of 
the river Esk, just after that pretty stream had passed 
through the pretty village of Lasswade. The front of the house 
was on the summit of the height, and only one story high, 
while the rapid slope behind procured for it the advantage 
of two stories at the back. It was a perfectly simple little 
cottage, rich in flowers, but nothing else, famished with old, 
well-preserved furniture, as dainty, as bnght, and as com- 
fortable as you could imagine, and looking all the better foe 
having already answered the wants of two or three genera- 
tions. The window was open,, and here, too, oame in the 
tinkle of running water, and the odor of roses, along with 
the moonlight. -Candles stood on the table, but they had 
not been lighted ; and two ladies sat by the window, enjoy- 
ing the. cool breeze, the sweet light, the "holy time" 6f 
evening — or, perhaps, not aware of enjoying any thing, busy 
with their own troubles and their own thoughts. 

" I doubt if I should advise," s^d the elder of the two, 
"but though I'm an old maid myself, I am not prejudiced 
either one way or another, my dear, I've lived too long, 
Katie, to say this or that manner of life's the happiest ; it 
does not matter much whether you are married or not mar- 
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ried, happiness lies aye in yourself. It's common to think a 
single woman very lone and dreary when she eomes to be 
old ; but I'm not afraid -for you. Somebody else will have 
bairns for you, Katie, if you do not have them for yourself. 
Solitude is. not in your cup, my dear — I'm prophet enough 
to read that." 

Her companion made no answer ; and in the little pause 
which ensued, the Esk, and the roaes, and the moonlight 
came in as a sweet unconscious chorus, but a chorus full of 
whispers which struck deeper than those quiet words of 
quiet age. 

"But on the other side," continued the old ladyi "Char- 
lie is as good a follow as ever lived — the best son, the kindest 
heart ! I would not trust myself praising him any more 
than praising you, my dear. You are both a comfort and a 
credit to ua all, and maybe that is why we should like to 
make the two of you one. We're no' so very romgntic, 
Katie, in ouv family — that is to say," oontmued the speaker, 
with sudden animation, " the women of us — for if Charlie, 
or any lad belonging to the house, was to offer himself 
without his whole heart and love, he had better never show 
his face to me." 

"But, auntie," -said tho younger lady, with a smile, 
" would it be right to take a whole heart and love, and only 
have kindness to give in exchange ?" 

" Women are different, my dear," said Katie Logan's 
maiden aunt ; " I will confess I do not Hka myself to hear 
young girls speaking about love — I would never advise a 
man to marry without it — nay, the very thought makes 
me angry; bat — perhaps you'll think it no compliment to 
us, Katie — wom.en are different ; I have no fears of a good 
woman liking her husband, no' even if she was mamed 
against her will, as sometimes happens. I would advise you 
not to be timid, so fer as that is concerned, Charlie's very 
fond of you, and he's a good lad. To be married la natural 
afc your age, to have a bouse of your own, and your own 
place in this world ; and then there are the b^rns. Colin 
will soon be off your hands, but the other three are young. 
Do you think it would not be best for them if you mai-ried 

Katie did not reply ; but perhaps it was this last argu- 
ment which moved her to a long low sigh of unwelcome 
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conviction The old lady's emphatic friend was Scotch for 
a'relative. Would it indeed be better for them that Katie's 
husband should be her cousin ?" 

" XTnless," said her aunt, rising up to light the candles, 
yet pausing to give effect to this last precaution ; " unless, 
my deat', there should be a MUgle thought of any other man 
resting iu your mind. If there is, Katie, think no more of 
Charlie Camilla. I'm willing you ahonld many him first and 
grow fond of him after ; but, my dear, stop and think — do 
you like any other person better than him?" 

" Maybe I do, auntie," said the low voice, softly ; and 
Katie shook her head thoughtfully in the darkness, with a 
half m elan chol;^, half pleased motion; "maybe I do." 

" Then, for pity's sake, not another word !" cried the old 
lady ; and that kindest of aunts rustled out of the pretty 
parlor, taking one of the candlesticks in her hand, with a 
comtnotion and haste which showed that Katie'a quiot half 
confession had by no means pleased her, in spite of her 
avowed impartiality, Lucifer, son of the morning, had not 
fellen at that time into such degrading familiarity with house- 
keepers and housemaids as has chanced how to that unhappy 
spint. Matches were none in all the village of Lasswade, 
nor throughout the kingdom, save slender slips of wood an- 
ointed with brimstone, and bearing the emphatic name of 
spunk in all the regions north of the Tweed. So Katie's 
respectable aunt, who was kind to her servants, rustled 
along the passage to the kitchen to light the candle, and on 
the way there and the way back recovered her temper— 
which was all the better for Katie ; and by-and-bye the quiet 
maiden household shut itself up and went to sleep. 

-And perhaps when Katie knelt by her bedside that night 
to say her prayers — by the white bed where little Isabel 
slept the deep ^eep which all the children sleep, thank Hea- 
ven, when we are awake with our troubles — a little weari- 
ness of heart made a sigh among her prayers. She was 
not romantic — the women of her family were otherwise dis- 
posed, as good Auntie Isabel said, who had not a single self- 
ish impulse in her composition ; and Katie was grieved to 
disappoint Cousin Charhe, and perhaps feared, as womea 
always do, with an unconscious vanity, for the consequences 
of his disappointment ; was she right to damage his hap- 
piness, to refuse a supporter for herself, a protector for her 
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children, all for tte sake of Huntley, who might pei-hapa 
have forgotten her years ago ? Katie could not answer her 
own question, but she did what was the wisest course under 
the circumstances — laid her head resolutely down on her 
pillow, and fell asleep, leaving time and the hoar to solve 
the question for her, and only sure of one thing — that her 
impulse was right. 

But the question returned to her when she opened her 
eyes, in the morning, in those first waking moments, when, 
as B^ranger says, all out cares awake before us, assault 
afresh, and, as if the first time, the' goul which has escaped 
them in the night. Was she right ? All through her early 
morning duties this oft-repeated question beset tbe mind of 
Katie ; and it needs only to see what these duties were, to 
acknowledge how pertinacious it was. The cottage be- 
longed to Aunflsabel, who had received gladly her orphan 
nieces and nephews after the death of Dr. Logan, Annt 
Isabel's spai'e income was just enough for herself and her 
maid, who, heretofore, had been sole occupamts-of the pretty 
■ little house, and Katie and her orphans managed to live 
upon theirs, which was also a very small income, but mar- 
velously taken oare of— and pleasantly backed by the 
gooseberry-bushes and vegetable beds of the cottage gar- 
den, which riches their mistress made common property. 
On Katie's advent, Aunt Isabel retired from tho severe 
duties of housekeeping in ber own person. It was Katie 
who made the tea and cut tbe bread and butter, and washed 
with her own hands the delicate cups and saucers which 
Aunt Isabel would not trust to a servant. Then the elder 
sister had to see that the hoys were ready, with all their 
books strapped on their shoulder, and their midday " piece" 
in their pocket, for school. Then Isabel's daintier toilet had 
to be superintended ; and if Katie had a weakness, it was 
to see ber sister -prettily dressed, and " in the feshion" — and 
that little mwden sent forth fiiir and neat to' the ladies' 
seminary which illustrated the healthful village of Lasswade ; 
and then Katie went to the kitchen, to determine what 
should be had for dinner, and sometimes to lend her own 
delicate skill to the making of a pudding or the crimping of 
a frill. When all was done, there was an unfailing supply 
of needlework to keep ber hands employed. On this par- 
ticular . morning, Aunt Isabel meditated a call upon Miss 
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Hogg, in Lasswade, and Katie had been so mucli persecu- 
ted by tbat question which some malicious imp kept always 
addressing to her, that she felt heated and out of breath in 
the pretty parlor. So she took up her work, put her thread 
and scissors in her pocket, and went out to the garden to 
sit on a low garden seat, with the grass under her feet, and 
the trees over her, and sweet Esk singing close at hand, 
thinking it might be easier to pursue her oeonpation there. 

Perhaps that was a mistake. It is not easy to sew, nor 
to readj nor even to think, out of doors on a Jane morning, 
with a sweet river drowsing by, and the leaves, and the 
roses, and the birds, and the breeze making among them 
that delightful babble of sound and motion which people 
call the quiet of the connti-y. Still Katie did work ; she 
was luaking shirts for Colin, who had jaat gone into Edin- 
burgh to Cousin Charlie's office ; — stitching wristbands ! 
and in spite of the sunshine and her perplexed thoughts, 
Katie's button-holes were worth going ten miles to see. 

But was she right? Search through all the three king- 
doms'and yon could not have found a better fellow than 
Cousin Charlie, who was very fond of Katie Logan, and 
had been for years. The elder sister liked him heartily, 
knew that he would be kind to her orphans, believed him 
every thing that was good in man ; bat while she reasoned 
with herself, the color wavered upon her cheek, and some- 
where in heart.a voice, which might have been the ^k 
river, eo closely its whisper ran with her thoughts, kept 
saying, " Dinna forget me, Katie 1" till, by dint of persis- 
tence, all the other meditations yielded, and this, with a 
triumphant shout, kept the field. Oh, Huntley Livingstone ! 
who had, just as hke as no', forgotten Katie — was she 
right ? 

Ho could not have come at a better time — he came quite 
unannounced, unintroduced, so suddenly that Katie made 
an outcry almost of terror — one moment, nobody with her 
but the Esk, and the roses, and her own thoughts— not a 
shadow on the grass, not a step on the road. The next 
moment, Huntley, standing there between her and the sky, 
between her and home, shutting out every thing but himself, 
who had to be first attended to. If she had only seen him 
a moment sooner, she might have reoived him quite calmly, 
with the old smile of the elder-sister ; bnt because of the 
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start, Katie goltmg up, dropping her work, and holding out 
her hands, loolied about as agitated, as glad, as tearful, as 
out of herself aa even Huntley was. 

" I have come home — to Norlaw — ^to remain," said Hunt- 
ley, when he began to know what he was saying, which was 
not juet the first moment ; " and you are not an old Katie 
in a cap, as you threatened to be ; but first I've come to 
Bay out what I dared not say in the manse parlor — and you 
know what that is. Katie, if you have forgotten me — Heaven 
knows I never will blame you 1 — it's seven weary years since 
then— if you have forgotten me, Katie, tell me I am not to 
speak !" 

Katie had two or three impulses for the moment — to tell 
the truth, she was quite happy, rejoiced to be justified in 
the unsolicited affection she had. given, and entirely con- 
tented in standing by this sudden (Edipns, who was to re- 
solve all her doubts. Being so, she could almost have run 
away from the embarrassment and gravity of the moment, 
and made a little natural sport of the solemnity of the lover, 
who stood before her as if his life depended on it. Perhaps 
it was the only coqnettish thought which Katie Logan ever 
was guilty of. But she conquered it— she looked up at him 
with her old smile. 

" Speak, Huntley !" she said; and having said so much, 
there was not, to tell the truth, a groat deal more neces- 
sary. Huntley spoke, you may be sure, and Katie listened ; 
and the very rosea on the cottage wall were not less troub- 
led about Cousin Charlie for the next hour than she was. 
And when Aunt Isabel returned, and Katie went in with a 
blush, holding Huntley's arm, to introduce him simply as 
"Huntley Livingstone," with a tone and a look which 
needed no interpretation, there was no longer a doubt in 
Katie's mind as to whether she was right. 

But she did not think it needful to tell Huntiey what 
question she was considering when his sudden appearance 
startled her out of all her perplexities ; and it is very likely 
that in that, at least, Katie was perfectly right. 
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CHAPTEE LXXV. 

A VBET aadiy different BCGne ; no young hopes blossom- 
ing towards perfection — no young lives beginning — no joy 
— has called together thia company, or makes this room 
bright ; a dark house, shrondod still in its closed curtains 
and shutters, a wan light in the apartment, a breathless aiv 
of death throughout the place,. Outside, the tawdry 
Frenchman, with a long crape hatband, knotted np in fune- 
ral bows, as is the custom in Scotland, walking up and 
down smoking his cigar, angry at finding himself excluded, 
yet tii'ed of the brief decorum into which even he has been 
awed, and much disposed to amuse himself with any kitchen- 
maid whom ho may chance to see as he peers about their 
quarters, keeping at the back of the house. But the maids 
are horrified and defiant, and the sffaiv is rather dull, after 
all, for Monsieur Pierrot. 

The company are al! assembled in the drawing-room, as 
they have returned from the funei-al. The mmister, tho 
doctor, a lawyer from Melrose, Cameron, and the three 
brothers Livingstone. Madame Roche, her black gown 
covered with crape, and every thing about her of the deep- 
est sable, save her cap, the white ribbons of which are crape 
ribbons too, sits, with her handkerchief in her hand, in an 
easy chair. The Mistress is there, too, rather wondering 
and disapproving, giving her chief attention to DesirSe, who 
sits behind her mother quietly crying, and supposing this 
solemn assembly is some necessary formality which must be 
gone through. 

"Is it to read the will?" asks the minister, who suggests 
that her husband had better be present; but no, there is no 
wilt — for poor Marie had nothing and could leave nothing. 
When they have been all seated for a few minutes, Madame 
Roche herself rises from her chair. Though the tears are 
in her eyes, and grief in her face, she is still the beautiful 
old lady whom Cosmo Livingstone loved to watch from his 
window in St, Ouen. Time himself the universal conqueror, 
can never take from Mary of Melmar that gift which sur- 
rounded her with love in her youth, and which has lighted 
all her troubled life like a fairy lamp. The sweet soft cheek 
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where even wrmkles aro lovely, the heatitlful old eyes which 
even in their tears can not choose bnt smile, the fcfotetep so 
light, yet so firm, which still might ring " like siller bells," 
thoagh its way is heavy. Every one was looking at her, 
and as they looked, every one acknowledged the unchang- 
ing lascination of this beantiful fece, 

"Gentlemen," add Madame Rocho with a little tremor in 
her voice, "I would speak to you all — I would do my justice 
before the world ; you have heard what I was in my youth, 
Mary Huntley of Melmar, my father's heii-ess, I was dis- 
obedient — I went away from him — I knew he disowned me, 
and knew no more than an infant that he relented in his 
heart when he died. I was poor all my life^ — my Marie, my 
dear child !" and here Madame Roche paused to sob aloud, 
and Desir^e laid her bead upon the knee of the Mistress 
and clutched at her drees in silent self-conti'ol ; "it was 
then she married this man — married him to break her heart 
— ^yet etill loved him to the last. Ah, my friends, I was 
thus a widow with my sick child in my husband's ■ town. 
My Jean was dead, and she was forsaken — and my Desir^e 
was gone from me to serve strangers — it was then that one 
came to my house like an angel from heaven. Cosmo, my 
friend, do you blush that I should name your name? 

"And what a tale he told tool" cried poor Madame 
Roche, whose tears now filled her eyes, and whose lips 
quivered so that she had to pause from moment to moment ; 
"I, who. thought me a lonely woman, whom no one cared 
for ; — my father had thought upon me — ray kinsman, Pat- 
lick Livingstone, had sought me to give me back my lands 
— my young hero was seeking me then ; and his brother, 
yes, Huntley, bis noble brother, was ready to renounce his 
right — and all for the widow and her children. I weep, ah, 
nay friends, you weep ! — was it not noble ? was it not above 

E raise? When I heard it I made a vow — I said in my 
eart I should repay this excellent Huntley. I had planned 
it in my mind — -I said in my thoughts, my Mario, my blessed 
child, must have half of this great fortune. She is married, 
ehe can not make compensation — but the rest is for Desirfie, 
and Desiree shall give it back to Huntley Livingstone." 

Every one of her auditors by this time gazed upon 
Madame Roche. Desiree, sitting behind her, lifted her 
face from the lap of the Mistress ; she was perfectly pale, 
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and her eyes ■wore heavy with ci'jing. She sat leaning for- 
ward, holding the Mistress's gown with one hand, with 
sudden dismay and terror in her white face. Just opposite 
her Cameron sat, elenchiog his hand. What Ae was think- 
ing no one oonld say — but as Madame Roche spoko of 
Marie he still clenched his hand. Then, came the strangers, 
sui-prised and sympathetic, Patrick Livingstone among 
them. Then Huntley, much startled and wondering, and 
Cosmo, with a face which reflected Desir4e's, dismayed and 
full of anxiety, and the attitude of a man about to spring up 
to defy, or denounce, or contradict the speaker. The Mis- 
tress behind sat upnght in her chair, with a face like a 
psalm of battle and triumph, her nostril dilating, her eyes 
shining. For the first time in her life, the Mistress's heart 
warmed to Mary of Melmar, She alone wanted no expla- 
nation of this speech — she alone showed no surprise or 
alarm — it was but a juat and fit acknowledgment— a glory 
duo to the sons of Norlaw. 

"But, alas," cried Madame Roche; "God has looked 
upon it, and it has not been enough; He has broken my 
heart and made my way clear; pity me, my friends, my 
Marie is in heaven and her mother here ! And now there 
is bnt one heir. My Desiree is ray only child— there is 
none to share her inheritance. Huntley Livingstone, c6me 
to me! I have thought and I have dreamed of the time 
when I should give you my child — but, alas ! did I think it 
should be only when Mai'ie was in her grave? Huntley 
Livingstone ! you gave up your right to me, and I restore 
it to you. I give you my child, and Melmar is for Desir^e. 
There is no one to share it with you, my daughter and my 

Huntley had risen and approached to Madame Roche, 
though with reluctance, when she called him. Now she 
held his hand in one of hers, and stretched out the other for 
that of Desiree — while Huntley, confounded, confused, and 
amazed beyond expression, had not yet recovered himself 
sufficiently to speak. Before he could speak Cosmo had 
sprang to the side of Desir6e, who stood holding back .and 
meeting her mother's appeal with a look of dumb defiance 
and exasperation, whict might be very wrong, but was 
certainly very nataral. Every one rose. Bat for the grief 
of the principal actors, and the painful embarrassment of all, 
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the scene might almost have been ludicrous. Cosmo, who 
had grasped at Deair^e'a hand, did not obtain it a,tiy more 
than her mother. The girl stood up, but kept her, hold of 
the Misti-esa's gown, as if for protection, 

" No, no, no, jio !" said Desiree, in a low, hurried, 
ashamed voice ; " mother, no — no — no ! I will not do it ! 
Mamma, will you sharae me ? Oh, pity us 1 Is it thus we 
are to weep for Marie ?" 

" My child, it is justice," cried Madame Roebe, through 
her tears; "give him your hand — it is that Huntley may 
have his own." 

" But there is some strange mistake here," s^d Huntley, 
whose brow bnraed with a painful flush ; " Melmar was 
never mine, nor had I any real right to it. Years ago I 
have even forgotten that it once was possible. Ee silent for 
a moment, Cosmo, I beg of you, and you, Mademoiselle De- 
siree, do not fear. Madame Roche, I thank you for your 
generous meaning, but it is an entire mistake in every way 
— let me explain- it privately. Let us be alone, first ; — nay, 
nay, let me speak, then ! 1 am my fether's heii-, and our 
house is older than Melmav ; and nothing in the world, were 
it the hand of a queen, could tempt me to call myself any 
thing but Livingstone of Norlawl" 

The Mistro^ had been standing up, like everybody else, 
an excited spectator. When Huntley said these words she 
sat down suddenly, with a glow and flush of triumph not to 
be described — the name of her husband and her son ringing 
in her ears like a burst of music ; and then, for the first 
time, Desiree relinquished her hold, and held out her hand 
to Huntley, while Cosmo grasped his other hand and wrong 
it in both his with a violent pressure. The three did not 
think for that moment of Madame Roche, who had been 
looking in Huntley's fiice all the time he spoke to her, and 
who, when he ended, dropped his hand, silently and sank,, 
into her chair. She was leaning back now, with her white 
handkerchief over her face— and the hand that held it trem- 
bled. Poor Madame Roche ! this was all her long thought 
of scheme had come to — she could only cover her face and 
forget the pang of failure in the bigger pang of grief— she 
did not say another word ; she comprehended — for she was 
not slow of understanding — that Huntley's little effusion of 
family pride was but a rapid and generous expedient to save 
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him irom a direct rejection of DesirSe. Ami poor Madame 
Roche's heart grew sick with the qniclc diBCom'agement of 
grief. She closed her eyes, and heavier tears came from 
them than even those she had shed for Marie. She had tried 
hor hest to make theni happy, she had felled ; and now they 
for whose sake alone she had niade all this exertion neglect- 
ed and forgot her. It was too much for Madame Roche. 

"Mamma, listen," whispered DewrSe, soothingly, "Ah, 
m^nma, yon might force mine — I should always obey yQu 
-^but you can Dot force Huntley's heart — he, does not care 
for me ; bah, that is nothing I— but there *s one whom he 
cares for — one whom he'haB come home for — Katie, whom 
they all love !' Mamma, you were right ! he is noble, he ia 
generous; but what is Melmar to Huntley? He has come 
back for Katie and his own home." 

"Katie? — some one else? My darling, does he love 
her?" said Madame Roche. " Then it is (xod who has un- 
done all, DesirSe, and I am content. Let him cOmo to me, 
and I will bless him. I will bless you all, my children," she 
SMd, raising herself up,, and stretching her hands toward 
them. " Ah, friends, do you see them — so young and so 
like each other 1 and it was Ae wEo sought us, and not 
Hmitley ; and it ia I who am wrong— and God is right I" 

Saying which, Madame Roche kissed Hantley's cheek, 
dismissing him so, and took Cosmft into her arms instead. 
Her sweet teinper and fecile mind forgot even her own fail- 
ure. ■ She put back Cosmo's hair tenderly from his forehead 
and called him her hero. He was her son at least ; and De- 
sir6e and Melmar, the two dreams of his fancy, between 
which, when he saw the girl fir^t, he suspected no possible 
connection, came at once, a double gift, the one eagerly 
sought, the other totally unthought o^ into the Benjamin's 
portion of Cosmo Livingstone. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

" Thekb's aye plenty fools in this world," said bowed 
Jaacob ; " a'thing else that's human fails, but that commod- 
ity's aye ready. I had my hopes of that laddie Livingstone. 
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He has nae i3iserimination, and hasna seen the world, like 
some other folk, but for a' that I thought I could perceive a 
ring of the right metal in him, and I'm no' often wcang. 
And BO Oosmo'a to be marriet I I diniia disapprove of hia 
taste — that's a different matter, I even had a great notion 
of htr mysel' ; but when the lad's manied there's an end ot 
him. Wha ever heard tell of a man coming to distinction 
■with a wife at his tml ? — na 1 I wash my hands of Cosmo 
■ — he shall never mair be officer of mine." 

Jaaoob did not address himself to any one in particular. 
The news with which Kirkbride was i-inging was great news 
in its way, and a little crowd had collected in . tne comer, 
close by the smithy, to discuss it, a crowd composed chiefly 
of women, chief among whom, in a flush of triumph and 
importance, stood Marget of Norlaw. Jaaoob did not often 
concern Ms lofty intelligence with the babble of women, but 
the little giant was interested in spite of himself arid had a 
warm corner in his beai-t for both the heroes who were un- 
der present discuaaon. A lusty blacksmith apprentice puff- 
ed at the great bellows within that ruddy cavern, and Jaa- 
cob stood at the door, with one or two male gossips linger- 
ing near him, which was a salve to his dignity ; but Jaacob'a 
words were not'addi-esaed even to his own cronies-; they 
were a spontaneous effusion of obsei'vant wisdom, mingled 
with benevolent regret. 

" The man's in a creel I" cried the indignant Marget — " an 
officer of yours, Jaacob Bell ? — yours, ye .objeck I and I 
would just like to ken wha gave the like of you ony right 
to ca' oiw eon by his christened name ? Na, sirs, ye're a' 
wrang — it just shows how little folk ken about onything out 
of their ain road ; and canna baud their peace either, or let 
them speak that have the knowledge. The auld lady — her 
that was Mary of Melmar— would have given our Huntley 
baith the land and the bonnie lasa, if it had been her will, for 
she's a real sensible woman, as it's tm-ned out, and kens the 
value of lads like oura. But Huntley Livingstone, he said 
no. He's, no' the lad, our Huntley, to be ony wife's man — 
and he has his awn yestate, and an aulder name and fame 
than Melmar. There's no' an add rolick in the whole 
country-side like our auld castle. I've heard it from them 
that ken; and our Huntley would no mair part with the 
name than wi' his right band. Eh I if auld Norlaw, puir 
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man, had but lived to see this day ! Our Cosmo is very like 
his father, , He's just as Jike to be kent far and near for his 
poems and his stories as Walter Scott, ower yonder at Ab- 
botsford. It's just like a story in a book itsel'. When he 
was but a laddie — no' muckle bigger than bowed Jaacob^ 
he fell in with a honnie bit wee French lady, in Edinburgh, 
I mind bim telUng me — there's never ony pride about our 
eons — ^just as well as if it was yesterday. The callant'a head 
ran upon naething else — and wha was this but just Miss De- 
seera I and he's courted her this mony a year, whaever 
might oppose ; and now he's won and conq^uered, and there's 
twa weddings to be in Kirkbride, baith in the very same 
day !" 

" In Kirkbride ? but, dear woman, Miss Logan's no' here," 
suggested one of the bystanders. 

"Wha'3 heeding!" cried Marget, in her .triumph, "if 
ane's in Kirkbride, and ane in anither kirk, is that onything 
against the truth I am telling? Sirs, hand a' your tongues 
— I've carried them a' in my arms, and told them stories. 
I've stood by them and their mother, just me and no other 
person, when they were in theii- sorest trouble ; and I wpuld 
like to hear wha daur say a word, if STorlaw Marget is just 
wild and out of her wits for aince in her Ufe to see their joy I" 

"I never look for discretion at a woman's hand mysel'," 
said bowed Jaacob, though even Jaacob paused a little be- 
fore he brought the shadow of his cynicism over Marget's 
enthusiasm; "they're easy pleased, prar things, and easy 
east down — a man of sense has aye a compassion for the sex 
-r-it's waste o' time arguing with them. Maybe that's a 
reason for lamenting this lad Livingstone. A man, if he's 
no' a' the stronger, is awfu' apt to fall to the level of his 
company— and to think of a promising lad, no' five-and- 
twenty, lost amang a haill tribe — wife, mother, mother-in- 
law, siste'r-in-law, and gude kens how mony friends forbye — 
it's grievous— that's just what it is ; a man goes down, a 
man comes to the calibre of the woman. For which cause," 
said bowed Jaacob, thrusting his cowl on one side of his 
head, twisting still higher bis high shoulder, and fixing a 
defiant gaze upon the admiring crowd with his. one eye ; 
" in spite of mony temptations — for I'll say that' for the 
women, that they ken a man of sense when they see him — 
I'm no', and never will be, a manning man mjsel' !" 
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" Eh, but Jaacob," cried a saucy voice, " if you could have 
gotten her, you might have put up with Miss Roche." 

" Humph — I had a great iiotiori of the lassie," said Jaacob, 
loftily ; '.' men at my years get above the delusion of look- 
ing for a woman as a, companion. It makes nae muckle 
matter whether she's ca'ed a foolish woman or a sensible 
ane ;, its naething but a question of degree ; and when a 
man finds that out, he has a right to please his e'e. When 
yon hear of me married, it's a wife of sixteen, that's what 
I'll have gotten ; but you see, as for Miss Deeseera, puir 
thing, she may be breaking her heart, for onytbing I ken. 
I'm a man of honor, and Cosmo's a great friend of mine — I 
wouldna, for twenty Melmars, come between my friend and 
his love." 

And amid the laughter which echoed this magnaniinona 
speech, bowed Jaacob retired into the ruddy gloom of the 
smithy and resumed his hammer, which he played with each 
manfiil might and intention upon the glowing iron, that the 
red light illuminated his whole swarthy fiice and person, 
and the red sparks flashed round him like the rays round a 
saint in an-old picture. He was not in the least a saintly in- 
dividual, but Eombrandt himself could not have found a 
better study for light and shade, 

A httle time sufficed to accomplish these momentous 
changes. The Mistress gave up her trust of Norlaw, the 
cows and dairies which were the pride of her heart, the bank- 
book, with its respectable balance, and all the rural wealth 
of the farrasteading, to her son. And Huntley warned the 
tenants to whom his mother had let the land that he should 
resume the ferming of it himself at the end of tho year, 
when their terms were out. Every thing about Norlaw 
began to wear signs of preparation. The Mistress spoke 
vaguely of going with Patie, the only one of her sons who 
stiU " belonged to his mother" — and making a home for him 
in Glasgow. But Patie was an engineer, involved over head 
and eare in the Herculean work of the new railways ; he was 
scarcely three' months in the year, take them altogether, at 
the lodging which he willed his head quarters — and perhaps, 
on the whole, he rather discouraged the idea. 

. " At least, mother, you must wait to welcome Katie," 
said this astute and long-headed adviser of the family — and 
the Mistress, with her strong sense of country ■" " 
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decorum, would not have done less, had it broken her heart. 
But she rather longed for tbe interval to be over, and the 
matter concluded. The Mistress, somehow, could not un- 
derstand or recognize herself adrift from Norlaw. 

" But I dinna doabt it would be beet — it's natural," said 
the Mistress — " they shonld have their good begmning to 
themselves," and with that she sighed, and grew red with 
shame to think it wafl a sigh, and spoke sharply to Marget, 
and put the old easy chair which had been " their fether's !" 
away into a corner, with a little momentary ebullition of 
half resentful tears. But she never lost her temper to 
Hnntley — ^it was only Nature, and not her son who was to 
blame. 

It was early in August when Katie came home. The 
Mistress stood at the door waiting to receive her, on anight 
which was worthy such a homecoming. Just sunset, the 
field-laborers going home, the purple flush folded over the 
Eildons like a rega! mantle, the last tender ray catching the 
roofless wall of the Strength of Norlaw, and the soft hill 
rising behind, with yellow corn waving rich to its summit, 
soon to be lipe for the harvest. Tears were in the Mis- 
tress's heart, but smiles in her feco ; she led her new 
daughter in before even Huntley, brought her to the dining- 
parior, and set her in her own chair, 

" This is where I sat first myself the day I came home," 
said the Mistress, with a sob, " and sit you there ; and God 
bless my bairns, and build up Norlaw — amen !" 

But Katie said the amen too, and rose again, holding the 
Mistress fast and looking up in her face, 

" I have not said mother for ten years," said Katie. 
" Mother ! do you think dispeace can ever rise between you 
andme, that you should think once of going away ?" 

The Mistress paused, 

" No dispeace, Katie — no, God forbid !" siud Huntley's 
mother, " but I'm a hasty woman in my speech, and ever 
was," 

. " But not to me," said the Katie who was no more Katie 
Logan — " never to me ! and Huntley will he a lonely man 
if his mother goes fi'om Norlaw, for where thou goest I 
will ^o, and where thou dwellest I will dwelL Mother, tell 
me I IS it Patie or poor Huntley who m to have you and 
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The Mistress did not say aword. She suffered herself to 
be placed in the oh^r where she had placed Katie, and then 
pat her apron over her face and wept, thinking strangely, 
all at once, not of a new daughter-in-law and a changed 
place, but of him who lay sleeping among the solemn ruins 
at Dryburgh, and all the sacred chain of years that made 
dear this house of Norlaw. 

The other Eoariiage took place after that, with much 
greater glory and distinction, to the pride of the Mistress's 
heart. It was a great festival when it came — which was 
not till the season of mourning was over — to all of whom 
Madame Roehe could reach. Even Joanna Huntley and 
Aunt Jean were persuaded to come to gladden the wedding 
of Desu'6e and Cosmo ; and it is even said that Joanna, who 
is of a very scientific turn of nund, and has a little private 
laboratory of her own, where she burns her pupils' fingers, 
was the finder of that strange little heap of dust and cinders 
which revealed to Huntley the mineral wealth in the corner 
of the Korlaw lands, which now has made him rich enough 
to buy three Korlaws. At any rate, Joanna was put into 
perfect good humor by her visit, and thenceforward, with 
the chivalry of a knight-errant, worshiped above all loveli- 
ness the beautiful old face of Madame Roche. 

This is about all there is to tell of the Livingstone family. 
They had their troubles, and are having them, like all of 
us ; but, like all of us, have great joy-cordials now and 
then to make thorn strong; and always Providence to work 
a clear web out of the tangled exertions which we make 
without witting, and which God sorts into His appointed 
lot. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

The Publishers believe that the Seventeen Volumes of Haepeb's 
Magazihe DOW issued contain a larger amount of valuable and. at- 
tractive reading than will be found in any other periodical of the 
day. The best Serial Tales of the foremost HoveliKta of the time : 
I/eterb' "Maurice Tiernay," Eulwee Ltiton's "My Novel," 
Dickens's "Bleak House" and "Little Dorrit," Thackeeai's 
"Newcomes" aud "Virginians," hare Kucccssively appeared in the 
Magazine simultaneously with their publication in England. The 
best Tales and Sketches from the Toreign Magazines have been 
carefully selected, and oviginal contributions have been furnished 
by CnAHLES Keade, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Mu- 
lOCH, and otlior praminent English nriters. 

The larger portion of the Magazine has, however, heea devoted 
to articles upon American topics, furnished by American writers. 
Contributions have been welcomed from every section of the coun- 
try ; and in deciding upon their acceptance the Editors have aimed 
to be goTcmed solely by the intrinsic merils of the articles, in'espect- 
ive of their authorship. Care has been taken thrtt the Magazine 
should never become the organ of any local clique in literatui'e, or 
of any sectional party in politics. 

At no period since the commenccmeiit of the Magadoe have its 
literary and artistic resources been more ample and varied ; and the 
Publishers refer to the contents of the Periodical for the past as the 
best gnaranlee for ils future claims upon the patronage of theAmex- 



TERHS— One Copy for One Year. $3 00 ; Two CopiflB for One Ye&r, $6 OOj 
Three or moi-o Copies for Ooo Year <each), $2 00; "Harper's Magazine" and 
"Harper's WeeWy," One Yenr, $4 00. And an Extra 0(>py, gralte, fer everp 

Club of TIS BUBBOKIBERB, 

Clergymen und Teacheis atipplied at Two Doliaks a year. Tho Scmi-An- 
nnal Volumes tound in Cloth, S2 50 each. Muslin Corets, aSocnteedch. Tho 
PoatBge upon Hiepi:r's Maqazibo miiEt be paid at the Office vihers it ii recel'osi. 
The Postage Is rAii^.aic Cmfa a year. 

-. BROTBEES, Puijlishers, Franklin Sqnaje, Haw York, 
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HAEPER'S WEEKLY. 

A JOURKAL OP CIVILIZATION. 

% Jirst-dcts0 31luBtrftt£ir i'amU^ JfErospaper. 

PRICE PIVE CENTS. 



Haspbr's Weekly has now teen in existence two years. Dur- 
ing that period no effort has been spared to make it the best posd- 
blo Family jpaper for the American People, and it is the belief of 
the Proprietoi'B that, in Ibe peculiar field which it occupies, no ex- 
isting Feriodical can conipara with it. 

Every Namber of Hahpeb's Weekly contains all the News of 
the week, Domestic and Foreign. The completeness of this de- 
partment is, it is helieretl, unrivaled in any other weekly pubUca- 
tion. Every noteworthy event is profusely and accurately illustrated 
at the time of its occtirrence. And while no expense is spared 14> 
procure Original Illusti'ationa, care is taken to lay before the reader 
every foreign picture which appears lo possess general interest. In 
a word, tlie Subscriber to Haepeu's Weekly may rely npon ob- 
taining a Pictorial History of the times iu which we live, compiled 
and illustrated in the most perfect and complete manner possible. 
It is believed that the Illustrated. Biographies alone — of which about 
one hundred and fifty have already been published— are worth far 
more to the reader than the whole cost ot his subscription. 

The literaiy matter of Haepee'b Weekly is supplied by some 
of the ablest writers in the English language. Every Number con- 
tains an installment of a serial story by a iirst^class author — Bul- 
"wbh's " What will he da miih It ?" has appeared entire in its columns; 
one or more short Stories, the best that can be purchased at homa 
or abroad ; the best Poetry of the day ; instrnctive Essays on topics 
of general interest; Comments on the Events of the time, in the 
shape of Editorials and the Lounger's philosophic and amusing 
Gossip ; eeatching but generous Literary Criticisms ; a Chess Chron- 
icle ; and fall and careful reports of the Money, Merchandise, and 
Produce Markets. 

In fixing at so low a price as Five Cents the price of their paper, 
the Puhiishers were aware that nothing hut an enormous sale could 
remunerate them. They are happy to say ihat the receipts have 
already realized their anticipations, and justify still further efforts 
to make Haiepeh's Weekly an indispensable guest in every home 
throughout the country. 

TEHMS OneCopjflbtTwenty Weeks. $100; OneCopyfor OneToar.Sa 60; 

One Copy for TVo Years. $4 00 ; Five Copies for One Year, $9 OO; Twelve Cop- 
ies tor One Year, $20 OOi Twentjr-Dvo Copies for One Year, S40 00. An Extra 
Ccpytetllievilatosd/cTeverii Clwb of Twelve or TwEKTv-nvE SuEsoEiBEEa. 
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LA PLATA: 

THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, 

PARAGUAY. 

Being a Harrative of the EKploration of the Tribntariea of the Kivei 
La Plata and Adjacent Coimtries, during the Tears 1853, '54, '65, 
and '5G, under the orders of the United States Goveroment. 

By TnOMAS J. PAGE, U.S.K., 

One Volume Lai^e Octavo, with Map and numerous IHustrationa. 
■Mnslin, Three Dollars. 
This Volume contains Ike OIHclal NatraUvs of one of the most Imuortant ei- 
peflillona ever sent out by our Goveroment. Early in IS58 tlie steamai- Waier 
Witch was planed undei- the command of Lieutenant PiSE, with Inntruetions to 
explore Che Elvera of La Plata, .and report upon tlielv nariealiilltj and adapta- 

wid iuCeUiseuDs, und has embodied tbe resulta in this Tolume. The siplora- 
Uons descnbed in the I^arraHve embrace an Kilent of 3«00 miles of i-ivei' navlga- 

eratlon. The IHvef Pan«uay alone was fonnd to be navigable, it Ion iiater, by 
a steamer drawing nine fee^ for more than two thousand miles from the ocean. 
The tiasln of La FUln is almost equal in eitent to that of the Mississippi, and 
notlnferloriDBaauhrityof climate and fecUlity of soil, while the head waters of 

prodnets of this region mnst And their outlet through the River La Plata. The 

to emigration are now offered by the ArgenUne Confederaticn. The commerce 
of the'conntry. alceady considerable, la capable of Immediate and almost indef- 

cliraatcand produollons of the oountry, and the manners, liahlls, and customs of 
the people. A iVill account Is given of the unfortunate rapture with Paraguay, 
ahdningconclHSIvely that the altacS wpon the Water ffftcftwaa altngether un- 
warranted; and the aUegaUons by which President Lopee attempted to JuiUlylt 

MisrionB in La Plola Li appended to the NarraHve. 

The IlluBlrations comprlae the accurate Map of the Country pi-epared by the 
orders of our Government, Fortmlts of Urquiza. Lopez, Francla, and Loyola, 
and numerous Eugiaviuga of Scenery, Character, and Incident. 

by SABPBR & BROTHERS, 

M-anklm Square, New York. 
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